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I—THE GREEK VERBAL IN -TEo. 
Part I. 


The etymology of the ending -reo is disputed. It is usually 
explained as standing for refjos, akin to the Sanskrit ending 
-lavja; so, e.g., Donaldson, The New Cratylus’, p. 641, et al. 
Brugmann maintains that it stands for -refo, Skt. -¢avya (Grund- 
riss der vergleichenden Grammatik, II, I, p. 424). To these 
theories two objections are being urged: 1st, the ending -/avya 
Is very rare in the oldest Sanskrit: it is foreign to the language 
of the Rig-Veda, and in the Atharva-Veda only two instances of 
its use can be found (Whitney, Skt. Gr., §§962 ff; Delbriick, 
Altindische Syntax, §§221 ff.). 2d, the ending -reo is as foreign 
to the oldest Greek: we do not meet it as a Gerund at all in 
Homer, nor can we prove that its use becomes even tolerably 
common for several centuries after Homer’s time. It is quite 
probable, therefore, that the ending is a “ Weiterbildung”’ of -ros 
(Curtius) or -rus, Lat. -tu (Westphal, Grammatik’, I, p. 297). 
But the Skt. ending -¢avya is itself composed of the infinitive 
ending -¢z, +ya. The absence of either of these endings in the 
oldest monuments of their respective languages inclines us to the 
assumption that they are not sprung from a common Indo- 
European original, and inclines us the more to credit the words 
of the Scholiast to Dionysios Thrax (Anecdot. Bekk. II, p. 950): 
γίνονται δὲ ταῦτα ἀπὸ τῶν els τος ῥηματικῶν ὀνομάτων, προσθέσει τοῦ ε 
ποιητικῶς, οἷον ποιητός ποιητέος, πλευστός πλευστέος. But Curtius goes 
too far, when stating that the -reo-formations differed at first only 
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slightly (in meaning?) from those in -ros. What statistics the 
present condition of the literature affords us are dead against that 
position, as is also the inner nature of the -reo-verbal, which 
postulates a demonstrable verb-stem from which to be derived, 
and is itself a mood-participle to that verb. While, then, I have 
counted 283 -ros-formations in Homer, the -reo-formations are 
unknown to the Homeric thesaurus, since neither ἐτεός (Classen to 
the contrary notwithstanding, Beobachtungen tiber den Hom. 
Sprachgebrauch, p. 197) nor νηγάτεος is a verbal in -réos. A final 
argument against the identity of the Gk. and Skt. endings is the 
accent. While in Skt. the accent could be either favy@ or ¢dvya, 
the accent in Gk. is suspiciously immobile, and adds somewhat to 
the support of Curtius’ theory that from -ros came -reos, -reFos, -retos 
(actually occurring in Hesiod, Theog. 310, φατειός ; Scut. Herc. 
144 and 161), finally réos. But the final form of the verbal does 
not as yet appear in Hesiod, for Gross (I, p. 10)' was too hasty 
in announcing φυκτέος as a verbal, in Hesiod, fg. 93 of the Cata- 
logus (p. 117, epicorum Graecorum fragmenta, ed. Kinkel, vol. I). 
The words of the Scholiast to Pind. Ol. X (XI) 46 are: τὴν πόλιν 
δὲ καλεῖσθαί φασι φύκτεον (Vv. 1. φυκτέαν) ἀπό τινος Φυκτέως, οὗ μέμνηται καὶ 
Ἡσίοδος οὕτω, then follows the quotation, of which the part φυκτέος 
ἀγλαὸς υἱός contains Boeckh’s conjecture for φυκτέως. Besides all 
this, the verbal φυκτέος does not occur in the period to which our 
investigations are restricted—from Homer to Aristotle exclusive. 
From what part of the verb-organism is the verbal derived, if 
‘derived’ at all? Curiously enough, it seems that the Greeks 
themselves generally reckoned these verbalia among the passive 
forms of the verb, although the demonstrably passive forms—the 
personally-used gerundives—are decidedly in the numerical 


1 The following are among the more noteworthy contributions to the litera- 
ture on the subject of the verbal adjective in -τέος :—Moiszisstzig, Quaestiones 
de adiectivis Graecis, quae dicuntur, verbalibus. Four particulae: I Conitz 
1844, II Conitz 1853, III Conitz 1861; the fourth I have striven in vain to 
procure. I is a general introduction, II is on Plato’s use, III (the least 
satisfactory) is on Demosthenes’ usage. Gross, de adiectivis verbalibus in τὸς 
et τεος exeuntibus; 3 programs; Marienwerder, 1839, 1847 and 1854. Kofetsch, 
de verbalibus in τὸς et τέος Platonicis dissertatio, cui intextae sunt breves de 
Homericis adnotationes, 1860; a Lyck-program: quite good. Schu/ze, Quaes- 
tiunculae grammaticae ad oratores Atticos spectantes; a Bautzen-program of 
1889: very useful. Kar/owa, Bemerkungen zum Sprachgebrauch des Demos- 
thenes, mit Berttcksichtigung anderer attischer Redner; ἃ Pleiss-program, 
1883. 
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minority. If the -reo-formations are a later growth from the -ros- 
adjectives, we should expect their relations to the corresponding 
verb-stem to be identical; nor are we disappointed. 

My statistics are as follows: 

From Homer to Aristotle, exclusive, there are about 286 sepa- 
rate verbs which furnish us with -reo-formations. Of that number 
159 show precisely the same stem-form, letter for letter, in the 
verbal as in the stem of the I. aor. pass. 

In stating this number, however, we differ with Gross, I, who 
refers some of those verbalia to the pf. pass. or II. aor. or future ; 
6. g. it is better to refer εὑρετέον to the I. aor. pass. rather than to 
the IJ. aor. act. or mid., which leaves an ε unexplained. Similarly 
it is better to refer θηρατέον to the stem of a I. aor. pass. which 
does exist, than to a pf. pass. which does not. κρουστέον is better 
not referred to the stem as seen in the pf., since those pf. forms 
without the o are pretty generally preferred to those with o (cf. 
Blass-Kiihner, Gr. Gr., p. 467, etc.). 

But we are to add to the above 159 cases 38 others, in which 
the stem of the verb in I. aor. pass. differs from that of the verbal 
only by the insignificant difference of the aspiration of the final 
stem-consonant before the 6 of the aor. ending: πεμπτέον, ἐπέμφ θην, 
etc.; thus we count 159+38 = 197 cases of practical identity 
between verbal stem and stem of verb in I. aor. pass. Omitting 
cases like βιωτέον (cf. Blass-Kithner, p. 384), διασκηνητέον (cf. A. J. 
P. XIII, pp. 12-13), κοινωνητέον, etc., in which the I. aor. pass. 
itself is not producible, but can easily be restored from the fut. 
pass. of said verb, we next note the five verbalia which are to be 
referred to the future stem of the verb: éxréa, συνεστέον, θρεκτέον, 
oloréa, mevoréov (? cf. Blass-Kiihner, 8221, 3). We conveniently 
classify the following 14 verbals as more or less “irregular.” 
ἐχθαρτέος we prefer identifying with the stem of the presupposed 
form ἔεχθαρος, whence Curtius (Verbum’, I, p. 372) evolves ἐχθρός: 
I find no warrant for Gross’s (I, p. 4) pf. pass. from which he 
derives it. ἑλκτέον is one of the two verbalia which are derived 
from ἕλκω: the one is derived directly from the I. aor. pass. 
εἱλκύσθην, ἑλκυστέος ; the other, ἕλκτέον, is preferably referred to the 
present stem, as a secondary form, ἑλκύσω, appears in the future. 
Blass-Kiihner asserts that the vowel of θύω is either long or short 
in the present, long in fut. or aor., short in pf. (or aor. passive). 
Then the length of the stem-vowel is our only guide in referring 
θυτέον to its verb-stem. Unfortunately, the only passage in poetry 
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in which I have found it—Ar., Av. 1237—does not of itself prove 
whether its measuring is θετέον or θύτέον. Until further instances 
of its use are found in the poets, we must question the correctness 
of L. and Scott’s θύτέον. θετέον may be referred to IT. aor. act. or 
middle (so Gross). ‘De irnréov,” says Lobeck, Pathologiae ser- 
monis graeci prolegomena, p. 146, “incertus sum utrum ab obso- 
leto iréw declinatum sit, cui simillima sunt Baréw, Boréw, doréw, πατέω, 
an pro ἱἐτιτέον receptum mutata propter epalleliam vocali ut intus 
aucta ἠνίπατε et ἐρύκακε PrO ἐρύκυκε, qvimre.” Since Lobeck’s time 
the matter has been pretty well settled in favor of the former 
theory: ‘‘irnréoy ist aus dem mit lat. zfave vollig identischen *ira 
herzuleiten” (Curtius, Verbum’, I 342), “das sich jetzt durch das 
elische ἐπ-αν-ιτα-κώρ, d.i. *ér-av-trn-xas belegen lasst”; cf. Blass- 
Kihner, II, 8292, A. 2. ἱτέον shows the pres. stem of the verb as 
it appears in the dual and plural of the ind.; similarly φατέον. 
' loréovy seems to contain the IJ. aor. stem ε; cf. Skt. s/vid ‘to 
know,’ with euphonic change of 8to oc. Both the pf. and II. aor. 
of droxeipw exhibit the combination καρ: only the more frequent 
occurrence of the aorist favors our referring ἀποκαρτέον to that 
tense-stem. ἀποκμητέον would be referred to the perfect stem of 
ἀποκάμνω; but the verbal itself is a v.1. in Plat., Civ. 445b for 
ἀποκνητέον; Cf. Blass-Kiihner, p. 454. παιστέον shows a a by 
euphony for ὃ before τ; cf. the Doric, or better Aeolic, raicdo. It 
cannot be determined whether the second o in σωστέον be identical 
with that in 6. g. σέσωσμαι, etc., or whether it is that perplexing o 
which “hat ... seinen Grund in der Vermischung eines Verbum 
σώω (aus σάσω) mit σώζω᾽᾽ (Curtius, Vb.’ II, p. 401). Whether 
Aristophanes inserted the o in drapvoréoy metri gratia (Eq. 921) or 
not is not known. If the ain δυσχεραντέον 15 long by nature (the 
word occurs only in Plato), we refer the verbal to the stem of I. 
aor. ἐδυσχέρᾶανα. 

As indicated above, some verbs correspond to two verbalia, 
6. ρ΄. μαχετέον and μαχητέον, oloréa and -evexréov, ἑλκτέον and ἑἕλκυστέον, 
ἑτέα and σχετέον. The great bulk of these verbals are connected 
with w-verbs, the next greater number represent pa:-verbs, the 
fewest, ,u-verbs. The statistics are fairly accurate: 


Verbalia ‘derived’ from w-verbs, 1320 
= “< _ pat-verbs, 313 
oe “<  u-verbs, 198 


Total, 1831 
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Verbals from ,-verbs occur once in g cases; those from pa:-verbs 
once in 6 cases; those from w-verbs once in 14 cases. And yet 
the authors vary. Herodotus uses only o-verbalia, with one. 
single exception; Thucydides shows great freedom, not only in 
the matter of derivation, but also in using a much greater number 
of different verbalia, while one almost wearies of Herodotus’ 
constant repetition of ποιητέον. Thucydides never repeats the 
same verbal more than twice. In this, as in other matters, Xeno- 
phon shows different preferences in different spheres of compo- 
sition: he is far from being partial to w-neuters (one case occur- 
ring in the Apology), while there is an unusually large number of 
pe-transitives and intransitives in the Cynegeticus. Aristophanes 
admits verbalia from o-neuter verbs much more freely than the 
tragedians do, especially in his later pieces. Nearly half of the 
verbalia showing the middle sense of their verbs (98 in toto) 
occur in Plato alone, and of this number 45, nearly the half, in 
the Republic alone. Among the orators it is not until we have 
passed Antiphon, Andocides and Lysias that we find any -reo- 
verbal derived from a neuter verb, or any verbal showing the 
middle force of an w-verb. Isaeus resuscitated Antiphon’s prefer- 
ence for pa-transitives. Demosthenes avoids μι- and pa-transi- 
tives, and his verbals seem to contain the middle force of the 
verb only twice, mpoatperéov and ἀνταλλακτέον. Many of the distinc- 
tions on which these statistics are based are necessarily extremely 
subtle, and mathematical precision is therefore impossible. No 
one would welcome corrections to the above, and other, statistics 
more gladly than the writer.—There are three possible classes of 
verbals, viz. simplicia, syntheta, parasyntheta. It is a fact, which 
at first excites our surprise, that the syntheta are practically not 
represented at all in the -reo verbalia. For the only syntheton 
that I find at all is δυσμαχητέον, a word occurring only 5 times in 
all—once in Sophocles, 4 times in Plato. Nor is Sophocles’ use 
of it—an innovation bold even for Sophocles—free from suspicion, 
as the verse (Antig. 106) is a bungling one, and after all there 
may be some especial significance in the Scholiast’s περιττεύει τὸ dus. 
As between the simplicia and parasyntheta there is a decided 
preference for the simplicia, save in the case of Thucydides, 
Plato and Deinarchus. The figures are approximately 471 sim- 
plicia, 331 parasyntheta. But why this invidious discrimination 
against the syntheta? We know (Curtius, Erlauterungen zu 
meiner griechischen Schulgrammatik, §§356-7) that simple verbs 
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must, if compounded at all, first be compounded with prepo- 
sitions: the second stage, in proceeding to the more elaborate, 
synthetic form, prerequires this intermediate formation, from 
which the more complicated syntheta are derived.. Now, the 
verbalia in -reo are so thoroughly predicative as to be under the 
same restrictions, in many ways, as the verbs themselves, and 
hence, if compounded at all, must, δυσ- excepted !, be compounded 
with prepositions. Not so with verbals in -ros, which have so far 
lost their predicative office that they, as mere adjectives, are not 
held down by the verb-restrictions, and can therefore enter into 
many fantastic formations (cf. M. I, p. 32, vs., pp. 70 ff.). But, 
changing the view-point, this worrying δυσμαχητέον might have 
arisen directly from its corresponding verbal in -ros, even long 
after the consciousness of the etymology of that ending had been 
lost. 

Before leaving the subject of the outer form of the verbal, we 
note that the fem. to réos is réa, save in the dialects, where réy 
occurs (6. g.in Herodotus, VII 168, etc.). Naturally, the femi- 
nine forms occur least frequently of all the genders—I have 
counted only about 30 cases all in all; but Blass-Kiihner goes 
too far in asserting that these verbalia generally appear in the 
neuter (Gr. II, p.5,A.4). Such a sweeping statement can hardly 
be proved even after the most exhaustive and minute examination 
and sifting of details. Granted with Madvig (Gr., §84, b) that 
“von intransitiven Verben wird das Gerundiv nur im Neutrum 
gebildet,” yet we are perplexed at once with the case of intran- 
sitives posing as transitives by reason of having been compounded 
with a preposition. Deduct, moreover, all certainly fem. or masc. 
forms, deduct all other verbalia, which we know to be impersonal 
from the context, manner of expressing the agent, etc., and yet 
after all this there remains a bulk of ugly and desperate examples 
which must be conceded to be grammatical dudia. There is 
nothing, in many such cases, to prove whether the verbal agrees 
with or governs its word or construction. The verbals are 
incapable of receiving the comparative and superlative endings; 
not because, 6. g., *Avrewraros = maxime dignus gut, etc., is incon- 
ceivable, but because the verbal nature, the predicate force of the 
adjective, is too strong for these forms to be treated as forms in 
-ros and other adjectives. 

Approaching the construction and signification of these ver- 
balia, we must refrain from the enticing attempt to classify the 
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delicate shadings of meaning, ranging all the way from a mere 
suggestion of etiquette up to the irresistible force of the logical 
proof. But we do urge the acceptance of the more accurate and 
fitting characteristic ‘obligation’ in place of the traditional and 
harsh ‘necessity.’ As to the matter of construction, it is estab- 
lished that the verbals can be used impersonally or personally : 
‘Mais jamais l’adjectif verbal ne peut s’employer comme simple 
épithéte, ainsi on ne pourra dire οἱ ἐπαινετέοι ἄνδρες, τῶν ἐπαινετέων 
_ ἀνδρῶν; il n’y en a pas d’exemples dans les auteurs” (Struve, 
Opuscula, p. 222). And yet Jelf, Greek Grammar, II, p. 261, 
§613, 4, makes the statement that the verbalia can be used as 
attributives, manufacturing, I suspect, the sentence doxnréa ἐστὶν ἡ 
ἀρετή, OF ἡ ἀσκητέα ἀρετή. He does not cite the passage in which 
this latter combination of words occurs, nor does such a passage 
exist in the classical literature, so far as I can detect. The only 
apparent exception to the universal law of the predicative usage 
of the verbalia is that, as it seems, philosophic use of the verbal 
with the neuter of the article, the combination being used in the 
abstract force: τὰ ποιητέα, etc., a step easily taken when the copula 
was (easily) omitted ; and we recall the demonstrative force which 
was always more or less capable of reviving in the article, and ra 
ποιητέα = ἐκεῖνα, ἃ ποιητέα ἐστίν. Cases like Hdt. I 191, VIII 40, VIII 
101, IX 60 are only apparent exceptions, the dialectic relative 
pronoun resembling in form the (Attic) article; but the reading 
in IX 60 is disputed, if we may follow Blakesley. But it is an 
interesting, if not a suspicious, fact that this is the only passage in 
Hdt. in which the copula is not present with the verbal, preceded 
by τὸ Ξξεὸ. Then our first certain case of this construction would 
be that Euripidean fragment, 377: εἰδέναι τὸ δραστέον. The frag- 
ment (24) of Chaeremon (Nauck, p. 612) does not count, as the 
whole passage and context is incoherent and unintelligible—even 
if this especial verse is properly attributed to Chaeremon after 
all. But once (IV 99) does Thucydides use the construction: 
γιγνώσκειν τὸ ποιητέον; Xenophon three times: Cyrop. VIII 5, 5; 
Oeconom. XII 14; Rep. Lac. XIII 5 (in plural, ra ποιητέα). But 
I have not found one case in Plato of this ‘philosophic’ usage, if 
Struve and others are right in so styling it. True, in the frag- 
ments of the philosophers we note several examples; cf. Mullach, 
vol. II, p. 70 (2 cases), p. 77 (5 cases), p. 78 (1 case), p. 325 
(2 cases), p. 368 (1 case). But in all the corpus oratorum I find 
but one instance of this construction, and that is at the same time 
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the only passage in all the Dekas in which the agent-dative is 
calmly allowed to occupy the sheltered position, Dem. VI 28. 
Demonstrably correct, therefore, is the statement (Struve, Opus- 
cula, p. 222): “De 1a [he speaks of this ‘philosophic’ construc- 
tion] a l’emploi de ces adjectifs verbaux comme épithétes il n’y a 
qu’un pas: mais ce pas, les auteurs de la bonne grécité ne l’ont 
jamais fait’; then, if true at all, which I doubt, the following 
statement is true only for the post-classic period : ‘‘Und die (= ra 
ποιητέα, etc.) sind dann auch in die Schriftsprache als reine adjec- | 
tiva epitheta iibergegangen.”’ 

Already in Sanskrit the verbal in -ya is met with “wie im 
Hauptsatz so... auch im Relativsatz’” (Delbriick, Altind. Synt., 
p- 379). Nor dothe meagre remnants of the literature between 
Homer and Aeschylus afford us even a tantalizing peep into the 
different stages through which these forms must have passed in 
order, from having been practically unknown in the epos, to 
become felt as legitimate portions of the Greek grammatical 
machinery. But the feeling somehow has gone abroad that these 
verbalia are brought in with especial frequency in the oratio 
obliqua. Indeed, Anton Funck makes the statement (Rhein. 
Mus. 33, 1878) that the use of these verbalia is confined to O. O. 
in Thucyd. and Xenophon, being always dependent on γιγνώσκω, 
δοκεῖν, etc. That supposition can, I think, be proved erroneous, 
although the following statistics are of necessity extremely difficult 
of obtaining and hence to a degree unreliable, since after all the 
distinction between O. O. and O. R. is not infrequently subtle. In 
the main we can safely assert that while in the prose of the earlier 
period the verbalia are quite frequently introduced in O. O., yet, 
on the other hand, the dramatists seem to avoid just that usage, 
and it is in O. ΚΕ. that the bulk of their cases occur. Neither 
Aeschylus nor Euripides gives a single case of the use of the vbl. 
in O. O., and in all the dramatic corpus I count only 7 instances 
of that usage, of which 6 are Sophoclean. My statistics make the 
ratio of O. R. examples to O. O. ones in the drama about 23+ :1, 
an inequality met with in no other department of the literature. 
For the historians and philosophers I make the proportion to be 
about 3: 1, which is about the norm for oratory. Herodotus’ ver- 
balia occur about half in O. O., halfin O. R. Thucydides shows 
a decided preference for the O. O. usage—I count about 20 cases in 
O.O., 11 in O. R.; but these statistics require to be again adapted 
to the respective author’s use of O. O. vs. O. R. quantitively. Xen- 
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ophon varies: in the Anabasis and Hellenika the majority of the 
verbalia occur in the O. O. (about 33 to 10 is the ratio); but with 
a sudden change we note a strong preference for the O. R. setting 
in the Mem., Symp., Oeconom., R. L., Hipparch., De re equest., 
Cyneget.—statistics, about ror O. R. to 20 O. O. cases. On the 
other hand, Plato’s usage is much more uniform than Xenophon’s, 
and the O. O. setting becomes least frequent in the longer pieces, 
esp. the Republic, Timaeus, Laws, while the spurious and doubtful 
pieces (Epist., Horoi, Demodocus, Sisyphos, Eryxias) show a 
much higher number of O. O. examples than is according to the 
Platonic norm, which is about 44 : 1 in favor of the O. R. setting. 
We expect the O. O. element to become less conspicuous in the 
orators, perhaps; but their normal proportion is about 2¢: 1, 
from which no serious deviation is to be noted: the statistics for 
Demosthenes, for example, are about 60 cases in O. R. as against 
32 in O. O. 

As between the affirmative and the negative setting, we find 
the great majority of these 1831 verbalia in affirmative sentences. 
My figures give the dramatic ratio as something like 5: 1, and 
for the historians and philosophers about the same proportion; 
while in oratory a sudden change appears, and the ratio seems to 
be something like 2% : 1—whether because of the greater fire, 
feeling, threat in the spoken appeal or no, I know not. Statistics 
for Demosthenes, 64:28. Before leaving the subject of the 
negation of the verbal, we note the unhappy discovery which has 
made Gross very unhappy. He finds, namely (III, pp. 10-11), 
that the Attics have twice negated the vbl. with μή, not od, ‘‘prop- 
ter affinitatem quandam imperativi.” The one passage is Plato, 
Gorgias, p. 512 E. But certainly no new law can be based ona 
passage whose meaning and reading is as uncertain as is the case 
with the woefully annoying and much-emended passage before 
us. The reading adopted by C. F. Hermann, or that of Butt- 
mann, contains no negative at all (cf. Aken, Grundziige der Lehre 
vom Tempus und Modus, etc., §140; also Goodwin, Moods and 
Tenses’, §269). More difficult is the other passage, Republic 
535 A, where ζητητέον μὴ μόνον ... ἀλλὰ καὶ is used in a confused 
sort of a way, and the words are still under the half-conscious 
domain of the preceding οἵου δεῖν ἐκλεκτέας elvac—itself a pecu- 
liar expression with its double statement of obligation—out of 
which combination of the two ideas of saying and necessity the 
resultant notion of command most readily develops itself. But, 
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on the other hand, Gross seems to have overlooked Aeschines, 
Epist. 11, 603: οὗ yap, εἰ κακῶς ἔχει τὰ πράγματα, διὰ τοῦτο μη δὲν, ὅπως 
μὴ χεῖρον ἔξει, φροντιστέον, Where, possibly, the object of the verbal 
is attracted by reason of its proximity to the ὅπως μὴ clause. 

Approaching the weightier matters of construction, we are 
naturally confronted with the question, Which is the older of the 
two possible constructions of the verbal, the impersonal or the 
personal? The feeling obtains among some that the impersonal 
is the older construction. In the present condition of the liter- 
ature this cannot be proved. The only pre-Aeschylean passages 
in which the verbal is known to us are Theognis 689, which is a 
grammatical dubium, and Pindar, Ol. II 6, which is impersonal. 
While Aeschylus furnishes one example that is certainly imper- 
sonal, Sept. 499: πεῖραν εὖ φυλακτέον, he uses the verbal in ἃ cer- 
tainly personal construction twice—Sept. 600: Καρπὸς οὐ κομιστέος, 
and Prom. vinct. 523: συγκαλυπτέος (SC. λόγος). Sophocles gives 
about 18 impersonalia as against 5 personalia; Euripides 43 
impersonalia as against 6 personalia. Then even these few 
Statistics point towards a gradual development into a predomi- 
nance on the part of the impersonalia, while both constructions 
are in full vogue inthe drama. In the earlier Latinity the gerund 
is used more frequently than the gerundive, cf. A. J. P. No. 56, 
Ὁ. 483 ff.; but originally the -zdo-forms were not passive in signi- 
fication, but the rather active (Drager, Hist. Synt. II, p. 819), or, 
better yet, voiceless; and Stitz has proved that even subsequently 
the gerund, so far from being always active, showed traces of its 
neuter, middle and even passive force (Wochenschrift fiir klas- 
sische Philologie, 1890, No. 8, p. 210). But the gerundive gains 
ground on the gerund, as we leave Plautus and Terence and 
come on down, and in Sallust we count 67 gerundives as vs. only 
39 gerunds “mit direktem Objekt” (Stitz, ].1.). We do not 
follow the development further (cf. Drager, 1. ]., p. 822; A. J. P., 
Whole Nos. 34 and 36), but already a parallelism begins to show 
itself between the gaining preference for the Latin gerundive and 
the tenacious use of the Greek personal construction, which, by 
the way, outlived the seemingly more favored impersonal usage, 
for my notes give a total of about 900 cases in which the verbal is 
demonstrably impersonal, as against only about go personal 
gerundives, thus giving a strong numerical preference for the 
impersonal interpretation in the case of the vexatious dubia. 

But to be more specific: the personal construction occurs twice 
in Aeschylus, 5 times in Sophocles, 6 times (only) in Euripides— 
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summa tragica=13. Aristophanes uses the personal construc- 
tion 6 times. Herodotus gives us 4 examples; Thucydides, 4; 
Xenophon, 15; Plato, 41; fragmenta hist. et orat., 2; total = 66. 
Of the orators, Antiphon furnishes 2 examples; Isocrates, 3; 
Dem., 7; total= 12. Then the total of all cases in which the 
grammatical context proves the verbal to be indisputably personal 
we infer to be 97, if the statistics are accurate. Thus Plato uses 
the personal construction most frequently of the prose-writers, 41 
cases in 2442 T. pages, 1.e. about 1 : 60; Herodotus least fre- 
quently, 4 cases in 799 T. pages, i.e. about 1: 200. Only 3 of 
the Dekas use it at all, hence it finds its sphere not in Oratory, 
nor in Herodotus, the non-Attic, nor in Thucydides, the Attic 
historian. Sophoctes’ slightly higher ratio of usage may not be 
especially significant, nor the fact that he always places the 
personal verbal at the end of the line. Its real sphere seems to 
be the colloquial one, e. g. Plato’s Dialogues, Xenophon, when 
not too strict and historical; there are only 2 instances of it in 
the Anab., and one of these is doubtful; there is no case in the 
Hellenika; the ratio gets very high in the Mem. (1 : 35% pages), 
quite low in Plato’s Laws (1 : 140 pages), at its highest (in Plato) 
in the Republic (!), 1:14. Furthermore, of Demosthenes’ 7 
cases three occur in one speech (24), and of those three, two are 
in one and the same clause, the one a negative antithesis of the 
other. Isocrates wandered off into the only case of the verbal 
being used in the gen. absolute in the classic period; his other 
two verbalia occur in the same paragraph of the Davanvaixds. 
Then these verbalia are all passives, and derived from verbs 
which are, or should be, transitives, however subtle the distinction 
between Homer’s βαίνω διὰ - δος. and daBaivw+acc. By the way, 
Kriiger (Sprachlehre, §56, 18, a. 1) uses the example βασιλευτέα ἡ 
mé\ts—the gerund βασιλευτέα does not occur in classic Greek! But 
what is the great distinction in signification between the personal 
and impersonal constructions? We at once meet the ‘rule’ thus 
formulated by some grammarians: When the personal construc- 
tion is used, the emphasis falls on the subject of the act; when 
the impersonal, on the act itself. Not only grammars, but even 
so neat a worker as Kopetsch (p. 28) hands down this tradition: 
“videntur apud Platonem verbo εἶναι tantum iuncta esse, ita 
quidem, ut, si in subiecto, quod vocant, vis est sita, hoc sequantur 
et genere et numero, contra si in actione, in neutro genere, et 
singularis quidem fere semper.” But that law does not really 
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obtain. Already Schiilze (p. 10) uses the following words: ‘sed 
hanc legem in oratores Atticos non valere Karlowa (Bemer- 
kungen zum Sprachgebrauch des Demosthenes, etc., pp. 13-14) 
luculenter ostendit.” Before seeing Karlowa’s Programm I had 
disproved the validity of this ‘law’ relatively to other authors ; 
indeed, it is mechanical as well as false; moreover, the real stress 
rests often on neither verb nor subject, but on other words in the 
sentence, 6. g. inner accus., adverb, agent-expression, etc. Cases 
in which that ‘rule’ cannot obtain are, e. g. Dem. 24, 78; 54, 44; 
21, 142; 22,62; Aeschines 1, 138; Isocrates 12, 233. In Herod- 
otus, IX 58 the two constructions occur side by side, with logical 
subjects identical, and there is no more emphasis on the subject 
in the one clause than inthe other. A clue to the true interpre- 
tation might be suspected to lie in the following circumstance. 
The first clause is a negative, ἐκείνοισι ταῦτα ποιεῦσι οὐκ ἐπιτρεπτέα 
ἐστί: the temporarily .entertained conception is immediately 
rejected by the negative, hence the undesirability of the personal 
construction, which tends to emphasize duration, because char- 
acteristic, adjectival. Just that fact makes the personal construc- 
tion desirable in the second clause, an affirmative one: ἀλλὰ 
διωκτέοι eloiv. Again that mechanical distinction fails in Hdt. III 
127, where the manner of Orestes’ death is ‘emphasized’; fails 
in Xen., Mem. III 10, 8; in Xen., Cyropaed. II, II 23; ib. VII, V 
7; Oecon. XIX 9; Symp. VIII 20; Plato, Gorgias 508 a; the 
construction got twisted in Phaedo 107 B, the intervening condi- 
tional causing the grammatical consecutio to shift from the imper- 
sonal to the personal usage. The ‘law’ fails in Plato, Rep. 403 C; 
10. 561 C; Epist. 342 A; Aeschylus, Prom. 523; Soph., O. C. 
883; Ajax 679; Eur., Orest. 484; Aristoph., Ach. 221; Ran. 633 
—these are some of the more conspicuous of the cases, selected 
at random. My own conception of the nature of the personal 
construction was just about that which Karlowa has formulated in 
the following words: ‘Da nun bei der unpersonlichen Konstruc- 
tion das Verbaladjectiv als Verbum, bei der personlichen als 
Adjektivum behandelt wird, so lasst sich schliessen, dass die 
personliche Konstruction nur da angewandt wird, wo eine Eigen- 
schaft beigelegt wird.” Then if we wish to express an abiding 
quality, a characteristic, the gerundive is the construction to use, 
in the first instance, and the Schol. to Aeschylus, Sept. 600, 
paraphrases οὐ κομιστέος by οὐκ ἄξιος κομίζεσθαι. But the full and 
wide distinction between personal and impersonal construction— 
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their exact spheres—we will attempt to formulate more accurately 
below. Karlowa’s statement needs both restriction and enlarge- 
ment, to say nothing of that other fact, viz. that questions of style, 
attractions, ‘Wortlaut,’ etc., not infrequently cause sudden and 
seemingly unnecessary changes from the one construction to the 
other; e.g. Xen., Mem. III, X 8; Plato, Protag. 356 C; Rep. 
535 A, 373 B. 

Before leaving the subject of the personal construction, we 
note an interesting fact connected with the agent-expression of 
these personalia. While the agent is more commonly not 
expressed at all with the gerundives, yet when expressed it is 
always in the dative, never the accusative. Out of the sum-total 
of 97 gerundives, only 27 (with a possible addition of 2 more 
doubtful cases in Thucydides) are associated with their agent- 
cases—always datives. And why “always datives”? Not 
because of the following explanation (I cite from Gross, III, 
Ὁ. 10): “Quod gerundiva nunquam cum accusativo personae 
coniuncta videmus, id non casui tribuendum sed eam ob causam 
certissimam factum arbitror, quod gerundiva, quum in adiec- 
tivarum familiam se contulissent, simul etiam naturam illam verbis 
δεῖν et χρῆναι Similem exuerunt.” Others many have said the like, 
only from a different point of view. Then, in cases where reasons 
and exigencies of style necessitate a sudden shift from the imper- 
sonal to the personal construction, immediately and always we 
must see a corresponding difference in the organic sense of the 
two verbalia—connected, as they sometimes are, with the same 
subject? This semasiological gymnastic feat is certainly zo? 
necessary. The proper state of the case, as 1 think it, will be 
given below. Suffice it to say here that the verb-force of the 
gerundive is not strong enough to command an agent-accusative. 
Of that anon. 


Impersonalia.—As we saw above, the facts do not warrant us 
in accepting the theory of some, that the impersonal construction 
is the older of the two—the ‘original’ one (‘‘Originairement, cet 
adjectif verbal, pris impersonnellement, eut la signification active,” 
etc., Struve, 1. 1.). We saw that the impersonal construction was 
through the whole of the classical period much the more fre- 
quently used ; but for all that the personal usage appeared with 
a tenacious regularity all through the classical time, and in fact 
has actually outlived the more favored impersonal construction, 
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and I have the statement of a scholarly gentleman in Greece, a 
Ph. D. of the University of Athens, to the effect that the imper- 
sonal construction is, in Modern Greek, dead, while the personal 
use lives yet, and the verbal is actually allowed to stand in the 
sheltered position. 

The gerund (impersonally used verbal) can be used either 
absolutely, i. 6. not ‘governing’ any case, or in a transitive sense, 
controlling the construction of a word or words in the sentence. 
In the first construction we have verbs which are incapable of 
‘governing’ case, or else those whose possible cases are omitted. 
More interesting are the other cases, those in which the verbal 
‘governs’ its case, generally a genitive. According to my statis- 
tics the classic literature from Homer to Aristotle furnishes 1076 
cases in which the verbalia are used impersonally; of this number 
34 are in the plural, the remaining 1042 in the singular, none in 
the dual. Now, of these 1076, 645 ‘govern’ cases directly, and 
the study of those passages is interesting indeed. We note a 
gradual development out of the earlier, free usage, into the later 
fixity. That development does not so much affect the use of the 
genitive as versus the dative case, for there shows itself little or 
no preference in that matter. I count 77 cases of the genitive, 67 
of the dative. More interesting is the matter of the use of the 
accusative as versus the absolute, neuter use of the verbal. The 
‘governed’ accus. seems to be expressed 501 times, while the 
verbal appears without accusative 321 times, though we include 
in this latter list many cases in which the accusative is actually 
mentioned in the context, but for various reasons of style, etc., is 
not repeated in direct connection with the verbal—I roughly 
count about 60 such passages. Now, in the earlier writers the 
preference is to use the verbal absolutely, rather than with its 
expressed accusative-object. So in the drama, so in history up 
to Xenophon; in this period I count 35 cases of the expressed 
accusative-object as against 68 cases of the verbal used abso- 
lutely. Sophocles admits the accusative only twice, though 
using the verbal absolutely 12 times—freer in the admission of 
the oblique case are Euripides and Aristophanes ;—we count 18 
and 10 accusatives respectively, as against 19 and 23 cases of the 
absolute verbal. Suddenly the accusative construction becomes 
popular—with Xenophon—and remains so: Xenophon expresses 
the accusative 63 times, using the verbal absolutely 29 times; 
Plato, 302 accusatives, 175 absolute; Philosophorum fragmenta, 
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acc. 32, abs. 17; Isocrates, acc. 28, abs. 9; Demosthenes, acc. 25, 
abs. 13. The verb-power of the verbal has grown, and hence 
the accusative-object is expressed more freely. Then the uncer- 
tainty and fluctuation of the earlier period betrays an experi- 
menting spirit, would seem to indicate that the gerund construc- 
tion was not at that time old enough to have attained its ultimate 
fixity ; that it originated, possibly, between Homer and Pindar, 
and perchance nearer to Pindar than to Homer. Of the verbals 
referred to above as used absolutely, not a few are, as a matter of 
fact, followed by prepositions with their cases. Of those prepo- 
sitions περί is the favorite, occurring 27 times; ἐπί comes next, 21 
times; then els, 19 times; πρός, 14 times; ἀπό, 10 times; and ὑπέρ, 
8 times; the rest (παρά, διά, πρό, etc.) occurring from 1 to 3 times 
each. 

As stated above, the genitive occurs somewhat more frequently 
than the dative, in direct dependence on the gerund. I count 
about 75 such instances. The most frequently recurring verbal 
iS ἐπιμελητέον, introduced by Xenophon, occurring chiefly in Xen. 
and the philosophers, and appearing with its gen. about 12 times 
in all; μελητέον and ἀμελητέον Occur each once. 8 times the gen. 
depends on ἀφεκτέον, 4 times on ἑκτέον and its other compounds ; 
but often the substitution of a 7 or the like, on which after 
all the gen. might depend, lies dangerously near. The verbs of 
hearing—dxovoréo» 6 times, ἀκροατέον OnCe—also occur ; ἁπτέον has 
its gen. 5 times; ἀποστατέον, 4 times; ἀρκτέον and ἀντιληπτέον each 
3 times; ἡσσητέα, μεταδοτέον, κατηγορητέον, ἀπαλλακτέον, κοινωνητέον each 
twice, while the list closes with the following semel inventa: 
ἀπαρυστέον, ὑφελκτέον, προοπτέον, ἡγητέον, καταψηφιστέον, ἀποτμητέον, γευ- 
στέον, ἀποδεκτέον, διανοητέον (very doubtful), ἀπολαυστέον, ὀλιγωρητέον, 
ὑπεροπτέον, ἀποπειρατέον, φειστέον, παυστέον, ληκτέον. Then all of these 
are what we might call natural, as distinguished from artificial 
genitives, if our constructions are in each case correct. 

I count about 66 cases of the gerund ‘governing’ the dative. 
Again, Xenophon seems to have introduced the most commonly 
recurring of these verbals—ypyoréov, occurring 17 times; Euri- 
pides already uses the next most frequently recurring one, πειστέον, 
12 cases, while all others are used much less frequently; 6. g. 
4 cases Of πιστευτέον; 3 each Of δουλευτέον, ἐπιστατητέον, προσεκτέον ; 
2 each of βοηθητέον, παραχωρητέον, ἐπιθετέον, χαριστέον, ἀθυμητέον, ὁμονο- 
ητέον.Ό Again the list closes with the semel inventa ἀμυντέα, δυσμα- 


χητέον, ἐπιτρεπτέα, συνεστέον, ἀποκριτέον, προσχρηστέον, συγχωρητέα, θαρση- 
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réov, ἀκολουθητέον, συμβουλευτέον, ἐπακολουθητέον, στερκτέον. Thucydides 
is no lover of these oblique-case constructions, using the gen. 
only 3 times, the dat. never; nor does Euripides use the gen. but 
once, the dat. 3 times with his 44 gerunds. But in the majority, 
at least, of those cases the gerund construction was a necessity. 
The voluntary and conspicuous choice and preference for the 
gerund construction appears first in the following passages, in 
which the personal construction was possible, the accusative of 
the active (gerund) becoming the nom. of the passive (gerundive). 

But before we go over to the more minute examination of the 
impersonalia which are associated with the accusative alone, those 
verbalia will be noticed which display a twofold ‘governing’ 
capacity, being associated with the gen. or dat. in addition to the 
accus. There are only about a dozen such verbals, but it would 
defy the skill of the most astute, sometimes, to tell whether or no 
a given dative or genitive depends on the verb-force of the 
verbal, and not on some subtle noun or pronoun that can easily 
be supplied, and hence is not expressed in the context; in other 
words, when a dative “depends on the verb,” and when it is the 
dative of the complex. It may be well to look at a few of these 
passages. The verbal is always in the sg. (-réov) when associated 
with the accusative, though both sg. and pl. occur (-réo» and -réa), 
when that verbal is accompanied by its other case. Twice the 
verbal in -r¢éa is associated with the dative, three times with the 
genitive. ἐπιτρεπτέον occurs twice (Hdt. IX 58; Plat., Symp. 
213 E) with the dative, 4 times with the accusative (Ρ]., Protag. 
313 B; Anterastai 138 E; Laws 876 A, ib. 876 D). With the 
dat. it means ‘to allow,’ and once (Hdt. IX 58) is accompanied 
by a participle. Such rudimentary construction-dependencies 
begin to appear not infrequently in these passages. With the 
direct object the sense of the vbl. is ‘to entrust,’ and it 15 always 
accompanied by its remoter dat., with the sole exception of Plat., 
Laws 876 D, since the second ἐπιτρεπτέον in Laws 876 A does not 
count. ἐπιθετέον occurs but once governing an accus. (Plato, 
Gorg. 507 D), and there it shows the middle force, “auf sich 
nehmen”; with the dative it occurs twice (Pl., Symp. 217 C; 
Plat., Soph. 231 C), but these datives are really indirect objects: 
‘eum adoriamur oportet.” ἀποκριτέον with the accus. (PI., Rep. 
413 D; ib. 414 A) means ‘to reject,’ ‘discard.’ Only once (Plat., 
Hipp. mai. 288 D) does it seem to be associated with a dative, 
and that dative is an ind. object. συγχωρητέον occurs once (PIl., 
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Soph. 249 B) with an accusative; but there we have really a 
sentence-dependency : τὸ κινούμενον δὴ καὶ κίνησιν συγχωρητέον ὡς ὄντα. 
Its dat. occurs but once, Pl., Leg. 895 A, where L. and S. are 
unhappy in giving it the sense of ‘to concede’; it means ‘to 
accede, assent to.’ προσεκτέον has its accus. τὸν νοῦν expressed in 
3 passages—PI., Menon 96 D; Isoc., Ep. 2,17; Isoc., Ep. 7, 7 ;— 
when the acc. is omitted we have the three datives—PIl., Demod. 
384 E Aeschines, I 119; Dinarch. I 112, in which latter passage, 
by the way, the remarkable consecutio verborum occurs: οὐ προ- 
σεκτέον ὑμῖν ἐστι τοῖς τούτων λόγοις εἰδότας, εἴα. ἀκουστέον always 
has the gen., except in the one passage Pl., Rep. 386 A, where 
the acc. occurs in the artificial circumlocution ra περὶ θεούς. In 3 
of the remaining 6 cases it means ‘to obey’ (Soph., El. 340; Eur., 
Iph. Aul. 1010; Herod. III 61); in the other 3, ‘to hear’ (Ar., 
Ran. 1180; Xen., Symp. III 9; Philos. fragt., vol. I, p. 448). 
But Schéll suspects the whole context of Soph., El. 340 of being 
spurious. ἑκτέον governs the accus. in 5 cases (Xen., Mem. III 
11, 2; Pl., Anterastai 138 E; Rep. 468 A, ibid. 535 B; Dem. 
LVIII 60) as against one passage (Xen., Hell. VI 1, 13) in which 
it shows the middle force of the verb. Twice the accusative 
occurs after ἀποδεκτέον (Xen., Oecon. VII 36; Pl., Leg. 668 A). 
In the remaining two passages in which it seems to directly 
govern a case (Pl., Phaedrus 272 B; Rep. 379 C) we see the 
subtle development of the sentence-dependencies. In the latter 
passage the verbal is associated with the name of a person, and it 
in turn is accompanied by a participle: ἀποδεκτέον . . . Ὁμήρου... 
ἁμαρτάνοντος καὶ λέγοντος, etc. We look upon this as a not yet fully 
developed sentence-dependency. But in the Theaetet. 160 C the 
genitive, ἄλλου λέγοντος, does not depend on the verbal, but is an 
absolute; hence it is unnecessary (with L. and S.) to ache over 
the rarity of the construction of drodexréov+gen. of thing +part., 
as it appears to occur in the Phaedrus 272 B, where the participle, 
λεγομένης, is attributive. Both the grammatical difficulties attend- 
ing this construction, as also the uncertainty of the reading in Pl., 
Laws 646 D, make it desirable not to include διανοητέον amongst 
those verbalia which control the double construction; cf. Stall- 
baum ad loc. 

Once παυστέον shows the middle force in Demosthenes (X 76), 
being followed by the gen. pl.; it is accompanied by the accusative 
in the remaining three cases: Plat., Gorg. 523 D; Plat., Rep. 
391 E; Isoc. XV 175. But, after all, it is often a matter of 
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subjective decision—or a matter of taste ’—whether we interpret 
the accompanying participle as attributive or predicative, and 
therefore practically equivalent to a sentence-dependency. At 
any rate, the causal interpretation of the participle is not to be 
rejected too hastily. 

Proceeding to the verbalia which are associated with the accu- 
sative alone, we take up frs¢ those instances in which the verbal 
appears associated with a simple direct accusative ; secondly, those 
which show the double accusative; thirdly, the verbal followed 
by its rudimentary sentence-dependencies developed out of the 
double accusative. 

I. Transitive verbal followed by the simple, direct accusative- 
object.—The first example of this construction is Pindar, Ol. II 6: 
Θήρωνα . «. γεγωνητέον. The next appearance of the construction is 
the one example in Aeschylus, Sept. 499. After Sophocles, who 
gives us two instances of it, the construction is quite common. ἃ 
seem to have counted 369 examples of this simple construction 
in our period, excluding, so far as that can be certainly done, all 
inner accusatives, double accusatives, etc. The object of the 
verbal in the example in Pindar was a person; in Aeschylus, a 
thing ; of Sophocles’ two, one was a person, oneathing. After 
this the preference for thing-objects develops—not very strong at 
first, as the ratio for the tragedians is about 1: 2. But Aristoph- 
anes shows a decided preference for thing-objects, while Xen. 
reverts to the: (approximate) tragic norm, but at times so far 
overruns it as to give a total of 20 person- to 25 thing-accusatives. 
But with Plato the decided preference for thing-accusatives 
returns, and even the increase in person-accusatives in the 
Republic—chiefly in the Third Book—barely serves to raise the 
general proportion above the tragic norm. The use in the Frag- 
menta philosophorum corresponds about to that of Plato, while 
the orators show something of Xenophon’s liking for person- 
accusatives, the ratio rising to something like 1:3. As stated 
above, the total number of examples of this construction we give 
to be 369; of these 290 are thing-accusatives, 79 persons. The 
person, as it were, resists the (weaker) verb-force of the verbal; 
not so the lifeless thing, over which the verbal easily exerts its 
power. The verbal itself, thus used, is always in the sg., save in 
Thucyd. I 86, 3 (παραδοτέα), Ar., Plut. 1085 (συνεκποτέα), and Plato, 
Rep. 317 B (ἀποβλητέα). Of course, all these verbalia are derived 
from transitive verbs; 6. g. φυλακτέον, ἀνοικτέον, κακιστέον, νικητέον, 
τολμητέον, ἐκδοτέον, Θἴα. 
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But already in Eur., Suppl. 291 the acc. of the inner object 
begins to dispute the field with our ‘direct object,’ and one may 
well hesitate before ‘parsing’ the acc. in crevaxréoy ra τούτων, and 
yet not be.a heretic; nor is it news to any one that countless 
passages occur whose accusatives fall on the border-line between 
what we call ‘direct object’ and acc. of inner object. Delbriick 
defines the object as the ‘‘Gegenstand der von der Handlung des 
Verbums unmittelbar betroffen wird,” and it is a deliverance to 
be able to avoid the expression ‘transitive verb.’ He continues: 
“Der Akkusativ des Resultats ist ... wenn man seine Entstehung 
in betracht zieht, von dem Akk. des Inhalts nicht zu trennen. 
Der fertige Akkusativ des Resultats aber steht dem des Objekts 
am nachsten. Denn schwerlich empfindet der Sprechende einen 
Unterschied zwischen ‘ein Haus bauen (Resultat), und ‘ein Haus 
einreissen’ (Objekt).” The inner accusative is no scarcity after 
these impersonal verbalia: examples like Xen., Anab. II, II 12 
(πορευτέον ... σταθμούς); Pl., Gorg. 500 D (βιωτέον . . . ὁπότερον, SC. 
βίον); Pl., Rep. 467 B (κινδυνευτέον . . . τι); Pl., Rep. 504 Ὁ (περι- 
ιτέον . . . μακροτέραν); Ar., Equit. 72 (τρεπτέον . .. ὁδόν); and Soph., 
Phil. 994 (πειστέον .. . τάδε) explain themselves. Genuine cognate 
accusatives are, 6. 9., μηχανητέον ... μηχανήν (Pl., Legg. 798 E) and 
προαγωνιστέον ... mpoayavas (Pl., Laws 796D). The simple accu- 
sative of the result of the object effected by the action of the 
verb is not so common here as are the inner object and the 
cognate accusative. Instances of the former are, e.g., Ar., Eq. 
72; Xen., Anab. II, II 12; Plat., Gorg. 500 D; Pl., Soph. 257 A; 
Rep. 467 B, ibid. 504 D; Kritias 108 D; Soph., Phil. 994. 
Instances of the latter construction are Pl., Legg. 798 E, 796 Ὁ, 
etc. But the sphere widens as we approach those cases in 
which the object of the verbal is the proleptic subject of the 
dependent clause; such cases are, 6. g., Xen., Mem. II, V1.8; Pl., - 
Soph. 260 E, ib. 230 D; PI., Politicus 260 C, ib. 306 A; Ale. II 
140 D; Rep. 421 E (?), ib. 555 B, ib. 502 D; Philebus 33 C, ib. 
23 A; Eur., Hel. 85; Xen., Mem. II, VI 8. In these cases there 
is only a grammatical difference between a dubium and a certainly 
impersonal gerund. Less interesting are the cases in which the 
verbal’s direct object or object affected is followed by a preposi- 
tional phrase; e. g. Xen., Mem. IV, II 15; Cyrop. I 6, 31; Frag. 
histor. II, p. 167 (?); Pl., Rep. 540 A, ib. 537 C; Frag. phil. I, p. 
556; Dem. XXIX 36, ib. LVIII 60; Eur., Elect. 491, etc. 
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II. Verbal followed by the double accusative.—Delbriick distin- 
guishes three classes of double accusatives: 1°. Cases in which 
the one accusative is a predicate; 2°. The one accus. stands 
nearer to the verb than the other does; 3°. The verb’s action 
affects a) a person and a thing, or 8) a whole in one of its parts. 
To begin at the end, I have only one case of 3 8), viz. Plato, 
Timaeus 67 E: αὐτὰ προσρητέον, τὸ μὲν. . . τὸ δ᾽ ἐναντίον, etc., and 
this might be classed under 19. Scarcely more popular was 3 a), 
of which my lists show only two examples: Xen., Hell. VI 3, 7: 
διδακτέον ἀλλήλους τὰ αἴτια κι τ. λ.; Plato, Rep. 451 E: ταὐτὰ καὶ διδα- 
κτέον αὐτάς. Similarly of construction 2° I count only five cases, 
nor are all of those free from some sort of suspicion: the loci are 
Xen., Cyrop. VII, I 11; Mem. I, VII 2; de re eq. X 11; Plat., 
Epinom. 983 E(?), and Euthydemus 273 C. Then the great 
bulk of our examples of the double accusative fall under the first 
head. We might roughly divide these (forty) cases into a) those 
which do zot, 8) those which do imply the idea of saying, thinking, 
etc. But it is often a treacherous line of demarkation between 
rudimentary O. O. and full-fledged O. O. Plato abounds in 
cases of θετέον, 6. g. Laws 867 A, 654 B; Soph. 235 A, etc., and 
we cannot possibly tell just when a worrysome εἶναι lies concealed 
just below the surface. The second class is introduced by, if not 
fully represented in such verbals as κλητέον, ἡγητέον, λεκτέον, φατέον, 
προσρητέον, ξυγχωρητέον, ἐπονομαστέον, νομοθετητέον, etc. Then, if 
such cases are certainly impersonalia, does it not follow that the 
O. O. dependencies always make their verbalia impersonal? As 
examples of the fairly clear double acc. we might cite the follow- 
ing, Chosen at random from the large number on my lists: Xen., 
Mem. IV, X 8; Plat., Cratyl. 393 C; Laws 867 A; Rep. 545 B; 
Phileb. 15 B, 56 Ὁ; Timaeus 79 D, etc.; Frg. phil. I, p. 492; 1], 
p-55; Dem. XXXIX 35, XXIII 74. But just as the construction 
of the double accus. can be abbreviated or mutilated by omissions, 
etc., so there is sometimes an extension of the mode of expression, 
and we suspect beginnings of sentence-dependencies. θετέον αὑτὸν 
στρατηγόν does not differ materially from θετέον αὐτὸν τέχνην ἔχοντα 
(Pl., Soph. 221 D). Other superadded participles appear in PI., 
Soph. 255 D, 249 B (part.+s); Politicus 293 E; Philebus 37 E; 
Isoc. XII 96. More difficult of exact analysis is the participle in 
Pl., Gorg. 523 D: παυστέον. «-. προειδότας αὐτοὺς τὸν θάνατον. Bolder 
yet are the infinitives; e.g. Isoc. IX 7: τοὺς δ᾽ ἄλλους ἐθιστέον 
dxovew—is this acc. of inner obj.? So os+indic. is admitted in 
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Pl., Soph. 230 D; os+inf., Dem. XX 154: τοὺς νόμους σπουδαστέον 
ὡς κάλλιστ᾽ ἔχειν, Where we have prolepsis of the subject of depen- 
dent clause. Difficult is Pl., Philebus 61 A; if μεῖον is acc. of 
measure in Xen., Apol. 26, is not περὶ πολλοῦ a (logical) accus. in 
sentences like Plat., Rep. 389 B: ἀλήθειάν ye περὶ πολλοῦ ποιητέον ὃ 
Then comes μέγα φρονητέον + eni+dat.; cf. Xen., Hell. II 4, 40; I 
4, 41. ἀποδεκτέον is followed by the acc. sg.+gen. sg.+part. in 
Pl., Rep. 379 C; αἰτιατέον is followed by acc. sg.+gen. of inf. in 
Pl., Timaeus 57 C. So προσλογιστέα is followed by acc. +dat. 
(both of things) in Hdt. VII 185; πειστέον -ἰ ἀδἴ. δος. pl., Pl, 
Rep. 365 E; xowwrnréov+gen.+dat., PL, Rep. 403 B; αἰτιατέον Ἢ 
acc. pers.+gen. rei, Pl., Timaeus 87 B; mporiunréov+acc.+gen., 
Pl., Laws 726; careoy+acc.+gen., Pl., Laws 969 C; αἰτιατέον + acc. 
+gen., Dem. X 76; spoaperéov+acc.+gen., Dem. VI 5. Which 
is agent in Isoc. IX 7, Sovdreuvréoy+acc.+dat.? ᾿Απολυτέον is fol- 
lowed by acc.+gen. in Frgt. Oratorum, p. 132. In Xen., Cyro- 
paed. I 6, 9, ἀγωνιστέον is followed by 4+spdés+acc.; the preposi- 
tional phrase is equal to a second acc. Alruréoy+acc.+gen. 
occurs in Pl., Rep. 379 C. Ast and L. ἃ 5. differ in construing 
ἀπεικαστέον +acc.+dat. in Pl., Phaedrus 270 E. προσοιστέον is 
followed by acc.+dat. in Pl., Phaedrus 272 A. 


CHARLES EDWARD BISHOP. 


IIL—PROVERBS AND TALES COMMON TO THE TWO 
SANSKRIT EPICS. 


In the long chapter on the duties of kings, of which I spoke in 
my last paper, there is a proverb which appears in Gorresio’s 
text, iil. 109. 58, in the form 


yani mithyabhigastanam patanty agrint rodatam 
tant putra pacun ghnanti tegam mithyabhigansinam, 


that is: ‘The tears of them who weep on being falsely accused 
destroy, my son, the cattle of them who falsely accuse.” The 
corresponding portion of the section in the Mahabharata has no 
such proverb, but the alternate text of the Ramayana not only 
has the proverb but, as it were, fits it more snugly into its present 
place by reading Radghava at the end of the first line. Turning 
now to an entirely different part of the Mahabharata we find the 
original, or the nearest approach to the original that we are likely 
to discover. In this older and freer form the proverb has no 
vocative at all, and indeed the particular vocative jufra in the 
Ramayana is suspicious enough in itself, as Rama generally 
addresses Bharata either with ζζα or by name or title. The fact 
that the proverb is outside of the acci¢ interrogatives and that it 
is an independent verse in the Mahabharata without any form of 
address shows us pretty plainly what has happened. In the first 
place, one of the countless floating proverbs of the age is caught 
up and preserved in Mbh. xii. 91. 20 in an impersonal form: ‘The 
tears of them who weep on being falsely accused destroy the sons 
and cattle of those (accusers) in consequence of the false accusa- 
tion.”' The kacctt chapter of the Mahabharata has not yet taken 
up this bit of wisdom, but the Ramayana first adopts it by chang- 
ing putran to putra, and then the secondary text, which, as I 
showed in my last paper, is in this instance the Bombay version, 
adopts it still further by altering rodatam to Raghava; so that in 
the end the verse has quite the appearance of being at home, when 


1For pura of R. Ὁ. and B.,M.has putras; for B.’s genitive, M. has the abl. 
mithyabhicansanat, while R. C. reads prilyartham anugasatah. 
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we hear Rama cite it in his usual patronizing way, beginning : 
** Yes, Raghava, my boy, the tears,” etc. 

Just as the phraseology of both epics is in great part identical, 
so also the proverbial substratum is, as we should expect, more 
or less the same, and there cannot be much doubt that both epics 
drew on the same material, besides adding each to its own store. 
A favorite method of doing this is to take up the original proverb 
and then repeat it in a different form, modifying it somewhat in 
€ach new casting. A review of the proverbs common to both 
epics forms a sort of corollary to a review of the phraseology, and 
in some cases it is actually difficult to say whether we are handling 
the wreck of a proverb or merely an identical Aa¢da-phrase. 

There are, of course, in the Ramayana, as in the Mahabharata, 
many proverbs which appear first again in much later literature 
and not at all in the other epic. Such, for example, is the /okapra- 
vada cited B. iii. 59. 16: “‘ He that is about to die smells not the 
smell of an expiring lamp (dipanirvana), hears not a friend’s 
words, and sees not the star Arundhati.” This turns up in the 
Hitopadega, but appears to be as yet unknown to the Mahabharata. 
But even the introductory phrase /oka-pravada, instead of the 
simpler term employed in the Mahabharata, points to a later 
stage.’ 

One of these proverbs akin to the last embodies the oft-repeated 
warning against “seeing golden trees,” which seems to bea special 
application of the more general proverb known to classical antiquity 
as guos deus perdere vult dementat prius. The relation of the two 
epics to these proverbs is not without interest. At the meeting 
of the Oriental Society in Baltimore, in October, 1887, I pointed 
out the extraordinary verbal resemblance of the Greek, Latin 
and Sanskrit proverbs, as the last is found in the Mahabharata, ii. 
81. 8 and v. 34. 81, where the wording is: 


yasmat devah prayacchanti purusaya parabhavam 
buddhim tasya ’pakargantt so ‘vacinant pagyatt, 


“‘For whatsoever man the gods prepare the overthrow, they take 
away his senses, and he sees things inverted.” This is evidently, 
however, the same proverb with that which appears in the Rama- 
yana, iii. 56. 16; B. ili. 62. 20-21: 


1 The word gatha is also used fora proverbial stanza, ThusinR. B. vi.1ro. 2: 
paurant cai ᾽να gathe yam laukiki pratibhat me, eti jivantam anando naram 
vargacatad api. C. reads kalyant bata. 
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yada vinagakdalo vat lakgyate daivanirmitah 
tada vat viparitegu manah prakurute narah, 


‘‘When the time of destruction ordained by Fate is remarked, 
then the man sets his mind on things inverted.” Here wiparita 
is synonymous with avdcina. It is this former word which the 
Mahabharata itself employs in the proverb of the golden trees, 
vi. 98. 17: 


mumursgur hi narah sarvan vrkgan pagyats kancanan 
tatha tuam api Gandhare viparitani pagyasi, 


‘“‘ The man that is about to die forsooth sees golden trees; so thou 
too, Gandhiri, seest inverted,” i. 6. incorrectly. This is further 
explained by the preceding verse: “Through thy confusion of 
mind, mohat, thou knowest not what should be said and should 
not be said.” Thus when this proverb appears by inference in the 
Ramayana, we read C. ili. 53. 17-19: 


17. mrtyukdle yatha martyo viparitani sevate 
mumurganam tu sarvegam yat pathyam tan na rocate 
19. vyaktam hiranmayans tvam hi sampagyast mahiruhan 
(B. 59.19: nanam hiranmaydan mohat tvam pagyast mahiruhan), 


“8 at the time of death a mortal observes things inverted, but 
nothing that is suitable pleases any that are about to die; so thou 
forsooth plainly seest golden trees.” The vision of golden trees 
is then a special form of the general ‘inverted’ or crooked sight 
which presages death. This allusion to the golden vision is as 
common in the Ramayana as it is rare in the Mahabharata. The 
former epic has many passages implying it. Thus in R. C. iil. 
68. 11: 
uparudhyanti me prana drstir bhramati Raghava 
pagyami vrkgan sauvaryan Usirakrtamurdhajan 
(B. 73. 15: pagydmi urkgan elang ca sduvarnan iva sampratam), 


‘“‘My life-breath fails, my sight wanders, Raghava; I see the 
golden trees of death” (‘‘now I see those trees which, as it were, 
are golden”); which last, as the scholiast says, is the marayna- 
cthnam or ‘sign of death.’ Again, to connote the last extreme of 
folly, ‘“‘ Now, foolish one, thou seest many a golden tree.’’? 


1R. B. iii. 53. 47: padapan kavtcanan niinam bakin pacyasi durmate (C. man- 
dabhak). Compare also the description in R. B. iv, 41. 47: jatarupamayair 
uphgaih pug pitath paricobhitam martukama narah pirvam tam pacyanti mahi- 
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But to leave these vaguer resemblances, there is enough of 
striking parallelism in the field of proverbs to merit attention. 
Themes of life, death and fate are favorites to the epic moralists, 
and it is not surprising that we should find the two poems touch 
each other here most closely. The first example I shall cite 
shows how (as in the #accit chapter’ Bharatarsabha and Kai- 
keyisuta interchange) the proverb is adapted to the particular 
epic in which it is embalmed. Thus M.’ xi. 2. 23: 


na kaélasya priyah kagcin na dvegyah, Kurusattama, 


‘‘ Fate loves no one and hates no one, thou best of Kurus,” com- 
pared with R. B. iv. 18. 28: 


na kalasya priyah kagcin na dvegyo ‘sti, Kapigvara, 


‘Fate loves no one and hates no one, thou lord of apes.” The 
following remarks on the same subject (M. &dlah pacati, etc.) 
differ in each epic,* and in both the theme is often touched upon 
elsewhere. Compare, for example, R. B. vi. 8. 16: pacaty eva 
yatha kalah; and M. xii. 229. 94: πα jalv akdle, etc. One of these 
fatalistic proverbs, called in the Ramayana a “ Jokapravada of the 
Pundits,” is evidently at bottom the same with another in the 
Mahabharata. Thus in R. v. 25. 12: 


lokapravado satyo ‘yam panditath samudahrtah 
akale durlabho mrtyuh striyad va purugasya va, 


‘‘True is the Pundits’ proverb: Death is not easy to attain till 
one’s time comes,” which in B. 28. 3 is repeated in the form 


satyam vaco yat pravadanti vibra na’ kalamrtyur bhavatt ha loke, 


‘“‘ True is the word the priests declare: No death untimely (i.e. at 
an hour not fated) happens here among men.”’ This is nothing 
but a restatement of M. xii. 25. 11 and xiii. 164. το: 


dharam, jataripamayans tang ca uividhans tatra padapan, Ustravijo yair justo 
Yamasyo 'ttaraparvatah. The banana, which is sometimes called golden and is 
typical of death and decay, may have served as the starting-point of the 
metaphor. Compare ΚΕ. Ὁ. vi. 61.25: pravrddhah kavicano vrkeah phalakale 
nskpntyate (B. na krtvad ... nipatyate). 


1R. Ὁ. ii, τοῦ. 27 and M. ii. 5.44. A.J. P. XIX, p. 149. 
?In this paper M. stands for Mahabharata and R. (alone) for Ramayana, 
Bombay edition (or expressly C.), as opposed to B., that is Gorresio’s text. 
They are indicated in Bdhtlingk’s Spruch 3194. 
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na ’kalato mriyate jayate νᾶ ; and 
na 'pbraptakalo mriyate (viddhah), 


‘Not untimely one dies or is born; (even though wounded with 
an hundred arrows) one dies not if his time has not come.” The 
phrase duratzkramah kalah, in Purana and Ramayana alike, sums 
it all up; for example, R. ili. 68. 21 = B. 73. 26: 


so ‘yam adya hatah gete kalo hi duratikramah, 


‘“‘So here to-day he lies destroyed ; for the fated hour is hard to 
overcome.” The same idea is expressed in the Mahabharata, 
XIV. 53. 16: 


na digtam abhyatikrantush σαξγαήι buddhya balena va, 


“‘ Neither by intelligence nor by power can one overcome what is 
appointed.” And the two epics unite verbally in the grand chorus 
of fatalism : 


daivam eva param manye paurugam tu nivarthakam, 


‘Fate alone I deem important; useless is the toil of man.” ! 
Occasionally a slight change in the reading occurs without in 
any way affecting the real identity of the proverb as found in both 
epics. In R. B. ii. 122. 17 ff. (a passage entirely wanting in C.) 
there is a pretty plain equivalent of Manu ix. 303 ff., in which the 
king is identified with various gods. The language here used 
shows unmistakable identity, though the list of gods in Manu is 
increased by one. It is not, however, this passage itself that is of 
chief interest, but its prototype, which is connected with it by the 


1This proverb is found in this form M. ii. 47. 36 (with ca for ¢#) and R. i. 
58. 22-23 = B. 60. 25. An alternate formula, dhik paurugam anarthakam, Spr. 
2974, occurs M. vii. 135.1 and viii.9.3. The revolt against the fatalism of 
these proverbs is found philosophically elaborated in the Mahabharata, where 
Luck and Fate as well as Nature and one’s own ability are all repudiated as 
factors in determining events, and “the fruit of former actions” explains 
everything, M. iii. 32.20 and elsewhere. The Ramayana does not seem to 
employ the term Aathka (which is rendered ‘ Nothwendigkeit’ in PW. and 
‘Zufall’ in Spr. 5323) in its philosophical sense, unless the late verse B. v. 85. 11 
be an exception, where Aathena may be rendered ‘ by happy accident.’ But the 
Mahabharata also employs athe only in late passages. I may add that the 
proverb attributed in Spruchk 1979 to the Agni Purana (with the second hemi- 
stich dazvam purugakarena ghnanti curah sadodyamah) is already found in R. B. 
ii. 20. 8-9: Alibd hi daivam evai 'kam pracahsanti na paurusam, prati~pam api 
caknomi vyasanayabhyupagatam daivam purusakarena pratiroddhum, arindama. 
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pada phrase Yamasya Varunasya ca. This formula (compare 
also Manu vii. 4) takes us back of the seven and eight forms of 
the king here recognized to the earlier identification with five 
forms, such as is found in R. iii. 40. 12: 


panca ripani rajano dharayanty amitaujasah 
Agner Indrasya Somasya Yamasya Varunasya ca, 


“Kings whose power is unbounded are incorporations of five 
gods, Agni, Indra, Soma, Yama, and Varuna.” The correspond- 
ing passage in the Gorresio text, 44. 12, has dhanadasya ca, which 
apparently is an attempt to bring in a god belonging to another 
list, but the same text at iv. 17. 26 keeps the stereotyped Varu- 
nasya ca. Now, despite its different form this proverb must be the 
same with that implied in M. xii. 68. 41: 


kurute parca rapani kalayuktani yah sada 
bhavaty Agnis tatha ’dityo Mrtyur Vaigravano Yamah, 


“(The king), who assumes five incorporations of gods as given 
by Fate, becomes in turn Agni, Aditya, Mrtyu, Vaicravana, and 
Yama.” This ending is also stereotyped, and the next advance is 
that of M. xii. 139. 103: 


mala pita gurur gopta vahnir Vaigravano Yamah 
sapta rajno gunan etan Manur aha Prajapatih, 


‘“‘ These seven qualities of a king have been declared by Father 
Manu, namely, his identity with one’s father, mother, teacher, 
protector, and with the gods Agni, Vdicravana, and Yama, 
respectively.” Various as are the elaborated forms, each epic 
apparently knows a proverb on the king’s “ five forms.”’* 

Another group of five gives us a ritualistic proverb, which 
appears in the Ramayana with the common device already spoken 
of, whereby a local vocative supplants part of the text. In M. xii. 
141. 70 we read: 


panca pancanakha bhaksya brahmakgatrasya vai vigah, 


‘“ Five five-nailed animals are edible for a Brahman, Ksatriya, and 
Vaicya.” But in the Ramayana the Vaicya is omitted, in order 
to drag in the vocative Raghava, thus: 
parca pancanakha bhakgya brahmakgatrena (-kgatregu), 
Réghava, 


1In Spruch 3863 the form in the Ramayana is given. 
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‘“ Five five-nailed animals are edible for a Brahman, and Ksatriya,. 
O Raghava,” R. iv. 17. 39; B. 16. 32.” 

Proverbial phrases sometimes seem to be dramatically utilized. 
Thus in R. vi. 71.63: bdalo ‘yam iti vijndya na ca’ vajnatum arhast, 
balan va yadi va vrddham mrtyum janiht mam rane (so B., C. 
samyuge), we are irresistibly reminded of M. xii. 68. 40: na hz 
jatv avamantavyo manugya ttt bhumipah, and Manu vii. 8: bdlo ‘pi 
na ’vamantavyo manugya itt bhimipah; while bdlam va yadt νᾶ 
urddham (like many νυ yadi vd phrases) is proverbial (.Sp7. 4448), 
and here put into ad hominem form. 

I will now give what further identical proverbs I have found in 
the two epics. The variants are generally too slight to affect the 
sense,’ though important as regards the relation of the texts. 


agvamedhasahasram ca satyam ca tulaya dhrtam, 


M. i. 74. 103; ΧΙ]. 22. 14; R. B. ii. 61. 10. The next hemistich 
differs in all. R. is followed by general aphorisms on truth like 
M. xii. 199. 65. Compare also R. ii. 109. 10 ff.; Spruch 731. 


tnariyanam prasrsjanam hayanam iva vartmasu, 
etc., Spruch 1118; M. iil. 211. 25; R. vil. 59 (2). 23; B. 63. 23. 


guror apy avaliptasya karyakaryam ajanatah 
ulpathapratipannasya parityago vidhiyate, 


M. v. 178. 48; nydyyam bhavati ¢adsanam, 1. 140. 54; dando 
bhavati cagvatah, xii. 57.7; utpatham .. dando bhavati césanam, 
xii. 140. 48; kéryam bhavati gasanam, R. li. 21.13; kaémakéra- 
pravrttasya na karyam bruvato vacah, R. B. 11. 22. 11. Only the 
first hemistich is the same, and even in M. the last pada of the 
second is without fixed form. In M. this stanza is ascribed to 


1Compare Manu v.17-18. Just where proverb-literature meets didactic 
wisdom is not easy to determine. Thus R. B. v. 81. 37 ff. works out a ¢asiva- 
vini¢caya on the “four means,” sama, upapradana, bheda, danda, which is later 
than the “three means” elsewhere recognized in the Ramayana itself and in 
the Mahabharata. See μη Caste, p. 182, note, and compare R. iv. 17. 29; 
B. 16. 22. 

Occasionally they change the sense considerably. Thus ΚΕ. vi. 64. 7-8: 
karma cai'va ki sarvesam karananam prayojanam ...adharmanarthaych prap- 
tam phalam ca pratyavayikam, becomes in B. 43. 7-8: kama eva hi... (and) 
adharmanarthayoh praptth phalam vai pratyavayikam (sic; this word appears 
to have found no place in the Lexicon). 
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Marutta; in R.to Manu. In M. punishment is inflicted on the 
good-for-nothing teacher; in R. B. only his advice may be 
ignored. In R. B. the verse is followed by. 


daca vipran upadhyayo gauravena 'tiricyate 
upadhyayan daga pita tathat ’va vyatiricyate, 
etc., like M. xii. 108. 16; xiii. 105. 14-15; Manu ii.145; Spriche 
2180 and 2726. 
na sa sabha yatra na santi vrddhah, 
etc., Spruch 3483; M. v. 35. 58; R. vii. 59 (3). 33; B. 64. 33. 
bharta vai daivatam param, 
M. xii. 145. 4; bharta hi datvatam strinam, R. B. ii. 23.4. Other 
forms of the same thought in R. B. are bharta strinam hi daiva- 
tam, 1.17. 16; ddivatam hi patth strinam, ii. 38. 20 (compare 
li. 68. 15,42); paramam daivatam patih, iii. 2.23; 3.2; v.25. 11. 
For M. see Ruling Caste, p. 364, note. See also Spruch 4540 ff. 
yo hi dharmam samagritya, 
etc., Spruch 5663; M.v. 37. 16; R. B. v. 88. 17, with v. 1. 
mitam dadatz hi pita, 
etc., Spruch 4848; M. xii. 148. 6-7; R. ii. 39. 30; B. 38. 25; iv. 
20. 4. 
yatha kastham ca kagthamh ca... evam putra¢g ca pautrag ca, 
etc., Spruch 5093; M. xii. 174. 15-16; R. ii. 105. 26-27, with v. 1.; 
B. 114.12. Part of the proverb (in shorter form) in M. xii. 28. 36. 
yasya ¢urasya vikrantair edhante bandhavah sukham 
tridaga iva Cakrasya sadhu tasye ’ha jivitam, 
M. v. 133. 44, compared with 
yasya paurugam agnanti mitrasvajanabandhavah 
amara tva Cakrasya saphalam tasya jivitam, 


R. B. v. 2.36; Spriiche 5398 and 5383. This is perhaps the best 
example of proverbs couched in words so different as scarcely to 
unite verbally at all, and yet identical in sense and arrangement. 
“Noble on earth is the life of that hero whose relatives enjoy 
prosperity through his prowess, even as the thrice-eleven gods (do 
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through) Cakra’s (prowess)”; and again, in the second version, 
“ fruitful is the life of that man whose friends, family and relatives 
live on his valor, even as the immortals (do on) Gakra’s (valor).” 


sampannam gosu sambhavyam, 
etc., Spruch 6880; M. v. 36. 58; B. v. 88.9; R. vi. 16. 9, v. 1. 
sarve kgayanta nicayah, 


etc., M. xi. 2. 3, etc.; R. ii. 105. 16; B. 114. 3, etc., with v. 1. 
Repeated several times. See Spruch 6948. 


sulabha puruga rajan satatamh priyavadinah, 
etc., Spruch 7131; M. v. 37. 15; B. iti. 41.1; R. 37. 2, ete. 
hanti jatan ajatang ca hiranya ’rthe ‘nrtam vadan, 


M. v. 35. 34; Shumy arthe tv anrtam vadan, R. B. iv. 34. 15. 
Manu viii. 99 coincides with M. ΚΕ. C. has only the gatam 
acguanrte part, 34.9; Spruch 7366. 


haranam ca parasvanam, 


etc., Spruch 7367; M. v. 33. 65; R. vi. 87. 23; B. 66. 26, v. 1. 

Here are altogether twenty-odd separate proverbs which are 
nearly identical in the two epics.’ I may add, moreover, that 
just as the Mahabharata has a number of legal aphorisms which 
are found in Manu, so the Ramayana has, in accordance with its 
smaller size, a less number of Manavic verses not found in the 
Mahabharata; for example: 


vajabhir dhriadandag ca krivad papani manavéah 
nirmalah svargam ayanti santah sukrlino yathé, 


R. iv. 18. 31; B. 17. 24, dkrtadanda ye; rajanirdhitadandds tu, 
Manu viii. 318, where the oldest commentator has rajabhir dhrta° 
(v. 1. rajabhth kria®), as in the Ramayana and Vas. xix. 45. 

But apart from these isolated proverbs, there still remain certain 
groups or collections of proverbs, which form in both epics larger 
areas of contact. Thus a collection of proverbs on the virtue of 
wealth in M. xii. 8. 16 ff. is found again in R. vi. 83. 32 ff., with 
sundry additions, in the Ramayana especially to the proverb 
yasya ’rthas tasya mitrdni, which is here developed into three 


1In most of them R. B. agrees better with M. than does R. C., either by 
absence of the proverb in C. or by readings in B. more closely parallel to M. 
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stanzas. The other proverbs in this collection are arthebhyo hi, 
Spr.618; arthena hi, Spr. 617; yasya 'rthas, Spr. 5409; adha- 
nena°, Spr. 212 and 619; dharmah kamag ca, Spr. 3091; and 
wicgesam na 'adhigacchami patilasya 'dhanasya ca, which last is 
found at the beginning of the group in M. xii. 8. 15, while in R. it 
stands with v. 1. at the end, B. 62. 39, though the other proverbs 
follow the same order in both poems, with slight variations and 
additions in each version. In dharmah kamag ca, for example, 
every text differs from every other : 


adharmah kdmag ca svargag ca hargah krodhah grutam damah 
arthad etani sarvani pravartante naradhipa 


is M. in text B. 8. 21, and 

dharmah kamag ca hargag ca dhrtih krodhah ¢rutam madah 
is the version in M. text C. 225; while R. C. 83. 39, 

hargah kamag ca darpag ca dharmah krodhah ¢amo damah, 
gives quite a different list; and R. B. 62. 37, 


dharmah kamag ca darpag ca hargah krodhah sukham vayah 
arthad etani sarvant pravartante na samgayah, 


adds new elements and extends the variants into the second 
hemistich (where the other versions are identical). Such a group 
as this incorporated as a whole into both epics argues a proverbial 
philosophy that had already attained to some literary elaboration ; 
while the striking difference in text in the individual verses seems 
to show that neither epic copies directly from the other. But a 
mere concatenation of dissyllabic virtues and vices, such as we 
have here, is most easily subject to modification at the tongue 
and hand of every transmitter, so that no positive conclusions may 
safely be drawn from such an example, which is chiefly instructive 
in emphasizing the rather rare fact of both epics containing the 
same proverbial material co-ordinated in the same way. 

In Manu vii. 3 it is said that the Deity created a king to protect 
the world, since men were scattered in fear in all directions when 
destitute of a king, avadjake loke. This phrase has become a peg 
to hang proverbs on and both epics give us chapters on ‘kingless’ 
peoples. That in the Ramayana, ii. 67, B. 69, is a combination of 
Mahabharata xii. 67 and 68, where the catch-words, instead of 
na 'rajake janapade, as in R., are respectively ardjakegu ragstresu, 
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raja cen na bhavet, and yadi raja na pdalayet (in xii. 49. 70, 
arajake jivaloke), though they are not constant.’ The order is 
about the same in R. C. and B. Keeping this as a norm: 


R. B. 10, μᾶ ’rajake guroh cigyah ¢rnoti ntyatam hitam; M. 15. 
42, na pregya vacanam kuryur na balah; M. 68. 18, gurum 
kligniyur apt 

R. 11, avajake dhanam na sti nad ’sti bharya ‘py arajake 

B. 11, svam πᾶ ’sty aradjake rastre pumsam na ca parigrahah 

M. xii. 68. 15 (compare 67. 12), ma dard na ca putrah syan na 
dhanam na parigrahah 

B. 12, yajnagila dvijdlayah . . dasyusanghaih prapiditah; C. 
13-14, πα satrany anvasate dantah..na yajvanah ..visrjanty 
aptadaksingh 

Μ. 67. 2, dasyavo ‘bhibhavanty uta; 68. 20, loko ‘yam dasyusad 
bhavet; 68. 22, na yajnah sampravarteyur vidhivat svapladak- 
singh; 68. 25 and 15. 39, ma samvatsarasatrant tigtheyuh 


R. Ὁ. 12, μπᾶ ’vajake janapade karayanti sabham narah (B. janah 
sabham) 
udyanani ca ramyani hrgtah punyagrhani ca (B. prapah) 
15,7a.. prahrstanatanartakah utsavadg ca samajag ca; B. 
17, πα vivahag ca vartante 
M. 68. 22-23, πα vivdhah samdajova..na mathyerang ca gargarah; 
ghogah pranagam gaccheyur yadi raja na palayet’ 
R. B. 15, vyavaharad na vartante dharmah sajjanasevitah 
M. 67. 3, dharmo na vyavatisthate; 68.17, adharmah pragrhitah 
syat 
R. B. 16, vedan na 'dhiyate viprah 
M. 68. 26, dbrahmanag caturo vedan na dhiyirans tapasvinah 
R. B. 17; M. 67. 12; 68. 22 (above); M. 15. 37, πα brahmacary 
adhiyitla..na kanyo’’dvahanam gacchet 
R. B. 18, πᾶ ’vajake janapade viguvastah kulakanyakah 
alamkria rajamarge kridant: viharanti ca 
M. 68. 32, striyag cad "puruga margam sarvalamkarabhagiah 
nirbhayah pratipadyante yadi rakgati bhaimipah 
R. B. 19, vicaranty akutobhayah 
R. C. 18, na... dhanavantah suraksitah gerate vivrtadvarah 


1M. xii. 15 and 67-68 are variations on the same theme. See below. 
7 Add R. C. 20-21, where the bells on the elephants and the ghoga of arms 
are mentioned in an elaboration of joys of peace without parallel in M. 
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M. 68. 30, vivrtya hi yathakamam grhadvarani cerate 
manugya rakgita rajnd samantad akutobhayah 
(akutobhayah as ending in M. 68. 25 and 30; and R. B. 


19 and 20). 


R. C. 22, ma..vanijo duragaminah gacchanti kgemam adhvé- 
nam bahupanyasamacitah (B. 21, v. 1.). Compare 
Μ. il. 5. 114. 

M. 68. 21, πα krgir na vanikpathah 


R. Ὁ. 29, yatha hy anudaka nadyah ..agopala yathé gavah (B. 
agopag ca) 

M. 68. 11-13, yatha hy anudake matsyah..agopah pagavo yatha 

R. B. 26, windgam apnoti tatha raéstram arajakam 

M. 68. 13, evam eva vind rajna vinacyeyur imah prajah (so 15. 30). 


R. B. 27, havanti durbalanam hi svam aGkramya balanvitéh 
M. 68. 14, haveyur balavanto ‘pi durbalanam parigrahan 
M. 49. 70, arajake jivaloke durbala balavattaraih pid yante 
R. B. 28, avajake janapade durbalan balavattarah 
bhakgayanti nirudvega matsyan matsya iva Ipakan 
R. Ὁ. 31, matsyd iva jana nityam bhakgayanti parasparam 
M. 15. 30 and 67. 16, jale matsyad iva ’bhakgyan durbalén bala- 
vattarah* 
Manu vii. 20, γέ (jale) ..’pakgyan durbalan balavattarah 
Μ. 67. 17, parasparam bhakgayanto matsyd iva jale kr¢gan 
M. 68. 8, raja rdjabhayad eva na khadanti parasparam (so 15. 7). 


R. Ὁ. 32, ye hi sambhinnamdaryada nastika¢ chinnasamgayah 
le ‘pi bhavaya kalpante rajadandanipiditah 

M. 15. 33, ye 2: sambhinnamarydada nastika vedanindakah 
te ‘pi bhogaya kalpante dandena ’¢u nipiditah® 

M. 15. 34, dandasya hi bhaydad bhito bhogayai ’va pravartate 


R. B. 30, andham tama ive’dam syan na prajnayata kimcana 
vaja cen na bhavel loke vibhajan sadhvasddhuni 


M. 15. 32, andham tama ive dam syan na prajnayala kimcana 
dandag cen na bhavel loke vibhajan sadhvasadhuni 


1Compare M. 15. 20, sattvath sativa hi jtvanti durbalair balavattarah. 
4 Manu vii. 23, ὁ" "δὲ bhogaya kalpante dandenai’va nipiditah. Manu vii. 22, 
dandasya hi bhayat sarvam jagat bhogaya kalpate, 
8 
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M. 15. 7; 68. 10, andhe tamast majjeyur (yadi dando na palayel, . 
15. 7), (apagyantah parasparam, 68. 10) 


R. B. 31, dasyavo ‘pi na ca kgemam ragtre vindanty arajake 
dvav ddadate hy ekasya dvayog ca bahavo dhanam 

M. 67. 14, DGpG hy api lada kgemath na labhante kadacana 
ehasya hi dvéu harato dvayog ca bahavo ’pare. 


These groups have apparently a common source, rather than a 
similitude based on copying. 

Of some of the legends a few characteristic hall-marks will 
show the underlying unity. Thus in the account of the churning 
of the ocean, M. i. 18. 13: 


manthanam Mandaram krtvé tathé netram ca Vasukim 


of which the first three words are repeated in Hariv. 4603; while 
R. B. i. 46. 21, 


manthanam Mandaram kriva netram krtvé tu Vasukim 


is identical (C. 45. 18 varies: fato nig¢citya mathanam yoktram 
kriva ca Vasukim manthanam Mandaram krtvé mamanthur 
amitaujasah). B. here stands nearer to M. 

The tale of Surabhi is inserted in R. ii. 74, B. 76, or rather this 
episode is inserted in R. for the sake of the tale, as the rest of the 
chapter is a mere repetition of what precedes. In M. iii. 9. 4 the 
story begins with 

param putran na vidyate ; 
in R. B. 76. 25, 

κα ’stt putrat param priyam (putrasamo priyah, C. 74. 24). 
In M. it is an akhydna, dramatic, ‘/ndva uvdca,’ etc. Surabhi 
exclaims (9-10) ahah tu putram gocami . . pacyat’nam kargsakam 
kgudram durbalam mama putrakam pratodend 'bhinighnantam 
langalena ca piditam. In R. B. 76. 23-24: ahamh putrau cocami 
.-- pratodapravibhinnangau... pidyamanau langalena karga- 
kena duratmand. Here too B. agrees better with M. 

In the story of Nandini we read, 


R. i. 54. 10; B. 55. 10, πα tuam tyajami cabale 
M. i. 175. 31, na tuamh tyajami kalyani. 


Just before this M. 23: 


& 
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hambhayamanda kalyani Vasigthasya ’tha Nandini 
agamya ‘bhimukhi Partha tasthau, 


like R. B. 55. 7: 
Vasigthasya ’gratah sthitva hambharavaviravini 


(in Ὁ. 54. 7, rudanti meghanihsvanad). The phrase Vi¢uvamitrasya 
pacyatah, R. 19, B. 18, is found (twice) in M. 40 and 41. Also 
M. 36, yonidegac ca yavanadn = R. 55. 3; B. 56. 3; and ib. cakrd 
decac chakés tathaé in B. (¢akrd degac chakah smrtah in C.), like 
gakrtah gabaran bahunin M. Then M. 45, dhig dalam kgatriya- 
balath brahmatejo balam balam, and R. 56. 23, dhig balamn kgatriya- 
balam brahmatejo balath balam (also B.; compare R. 54. 14, πα 
balam ksatriyasya ’hur brahmanda balavattaréh), establish the 
identity of the two versions; B. being a bit closer to M. 

The identity of Hariv. 13809 ff. with R. vi. 58. 24 (B. 32. 20) ff. 
needs only a glance to establish, but as the specimen is very 
instructive of the method in which scenes were handed down it 
may be interesting to examine it somewhat in detail. The first 
¢loka in H. is the third in R., but I shall transpose it to the third 
place for greater clearness of view’: 


Ramayana. Harivanca. 

amrgyamanas (tat karma amrgyamanas (tridagan 

| Prahasto ratham a¢ritah) ahavasthan udadyudhan) 
cakara kadanam ghoram cakara kadanam ghoram 
dhanugpanir (vandukasém) dhanus panir (mahasurah) 
avarla ἔνα samjajne advarta tva samjajne 
balasya mahato mahén (B)’ balasya mahato mahaén 
kgubitasya ’prameyasya kgubttasyad ’prameyasya 
sdgarasye ’va samplave (B)* ségarasye ᾽να samplavah 
mahata ἀξ caraughena mahata ca balaughena 
(rakgaso ranadurmadah)* (Anuhrddah surottamam) 
ardayamasa samkruddho ardayamasa samkruddho 
(vanaran paramahave) (Dhanadhyakgam pratépavén) 
(vadnaranam) ¢arirats tu (tridagadnam) ¢arirai¢ ca 
(rakgasanam) ca medini (danavanam) ca medini 
babhiva nictta® (ghorath) babhiva nicita (sarva) 


1The opening phrase of R., amrgyamanas, is a stock expression, e. g. R. vi. 
67. 142; 69. 141, amrsyamanas tam ghosam, etc. 

3C, here has senayor ubhayos tada, ὃς, nihsvanah. 

*B. Prahasto yudhi durmadah. 5So B.; Ὁ. has dabhava "ticita ghorath. 
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parvalair tva samvrta (C.)' parvatair iva samvrta 
(sa mahi rudhiraughena (Meruprstham tu raktena 
prachanna)’ samprakdagate vanjuam) samprakagate 
(samchanna) madhave mast (sarvato) maddhave masi 


puspitair iva kimgukdih (Β. 254)" pug pitair iva kimgukath 


The next five glokas are omitted in B. altogether. I give first 
the version of R. C. and then of M. in alternate hemistichs : 


hataviraughavapram tu bhagnayudhamahaddrumam 
hataty virair gajair a¢gvaih pravartata mahénadi 
R. ¢oniiaughamahdatoyam yamasdgaragaminim 

H. gonitoda mahaghora yamarastravivardhini 

R. yakriplihamahapankam vintkirnantragaivalim 
H. g¢akrnmedomahapanka viprakirnantragdaivala 

R. bdbhinnakdyagirominadm angdavayavagadvalam 

H. chinnakayagiromina hy angavayavagarkara 

ΒΕ. grdhrahansavarakirnam kankasarasasevitim 
H. grdhrahansaganakirna kankasadrasanadini 

R. medahphenasamakirnam dvartasvananihsvanaém 
H 

R 

H 

R 

H 

R 

H 

b 


ἐπ τ 


. vacgaphenasamakirna protkrustastanitasvana 

tam kapurugadustaram yuddhabhumimayin nadim 
. lam kapurugadurdhargsam yudhabhaimimahanadim 

nadim tva ghanapaye hansasdrasasevitam 

nadim iva ’tapapaye hansasadrasagobhitam 

raksasah kapimukhyas te terus tam dustaram nadim 
. tridaga danavag cai’va terus tam dustaram tada 


R. 33, Ὁ. yathé padmarajodhvastam nalinimh gajayathapah 
H. 13818. yatha padmarajodhvastam nalinimh gajayithapah 

Ramayana C. 34 and B. 25b. Harivanea 13819. 
tatah srjantam bandughan tatah srjantam bandughan 
(Prahastam) syandane sthitam (Anuhradam) rathe sthilam 
dadar¢ga tarasa (Nilo dadar¢a tarasa (devo 


vinighnantam‘ plavamgaman) nighnantam yakgavahinim) 


After this the resemblance is again with C. alone, though not 
very exact, for a few verses further. A phrase of H. 13825 in 


1B. patitair iva parvatath. * B. samchannd sma prakdgate. 
SC. 28, palagair iva pugpitath. 480 B.; C. vidhamantam. 


a Goog 
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ΒΕ. C. 40 and B. 28, vavarga ¢aravargani, introduces a striking 
simile : 
C. 41: tasya banaganan eva rakgasasya duratmanah 
aparayan varayitum pratyagrhnan nimilitah 
yathai'’va govrgo vargam gadradam cighram agatam 
evam eva... caravargan ...nimilitakgah sahasa... sehe. 
(B. 28: tadyatha govrso εἴς... asahata; so H. 13826, tadyatha 
¢aradam vargam govrgah... pratigrhnats...evam eva 
.. + asahata). 


This simile belongs to R. It is found in B. iii. 32. 4 in a slightly 
different form and application. In C. ib. 26. 4, pratigrhya ca tad 
vargam nimilita ἔνα ’rgabhah, the simile is united by ntmilzta 
with the present passage, which is not the case with B., though 
the latter has ¢dvadam as here: pratigrhya tu tad vargam ghoram 
gatrunisidanah ¢aradam sthilaprgatam grigabhyamh govrgo yatha. 

With Ὁ. 43, B. 30, all resemblance with the Harivanga ceases 
till in C. 54, B. 41-42, the verse 


sa gatasur gatacriko gatasatvo gatendriyah 
(papata sahasa bhumau chinnamila ἔνα drumah)’ 


recalls an entirely different passage of the Harivanga, viz. 3721 ff, 
where is found in the same connection the same unusual phrase: 


(kharah ... papdata dharanitale) 
tam gatasum gatlagrikam vikgya, etc. 


The epic scholar will recognize many regular phrases in the 
passage given above. Such iterata are, for example, cakdra kada- 
nam ghoram, advarta iva, mahata hi gardughena, parvatair iva 
samvrtd, pugpitair iva kimgukaih, and in the balasagara (which 
is a commonplace of the epic), yamaras{ravivardhini, vinikirnan- 
tragaivala (R., vi. 7. 20), etc. 


The words papatéa, etc. are fixed phrases; e.g. R. B. ii. 95. 2: 
papata sahasa bhuimau mulabhrasta iva drumah 
B. iii. 26. 24 (compare M. viii. 96. 54): 
chinnamiula iva drumah (C. bhinna’) 
And the whole hemistich, B. ii. 74. 19 (v. 1. in C.): 


papata sahasa bhimau chinnamala iva drumah. 
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In the story of Ahalyd’ are related in R. i. 48 Ahalya’s tempo- 
rary extinction and Indra’s fate from the curse of Gautama, tvam 
viphalo bhava, and the denouement (49. 8): utpal ya megavrganau 
sahasrakge nyavegayan (or B., utkrtya... Indrayo 'padaduh). 
According to one account in the Mahabharata, Indra was not 
destroyed, although cursed by Gautama for making love to 
Ahalya.? In the bare allusion to his adultery elsewhere*® no 
result of Indra’s sins seems to be known, as it is simply said 
Ahalya dhargita parvam .. . jivato bhartur Indrena, with the 
reproachful addition sa vah kim na nivaritah (addressed to the 
gods), and the statement that he had committed divers other 
wrongs and deceits. But in another passage the particular curse 
ascribed in the Ramayana to Gautama is attributed to Kaucika, 
Ahalya’s husband according to the Sadvinga Br., while Gautama 
is credited only with making the god’s hair turn yellow: ‘Ahalya- 
dharsananimittam hi Gautamad dharigmagrutam Indrah prap- 
tah; Kdaugikanimittam ce’ndro muskaviyogam megavrganatvam 
ca 'vapa.* The former legend does not appear in the Ramayana. 
In the epithet sakasyanayana, common to the two epics, may 
possibly lie in the Ramayana the implication of the explanation 

= sahasramuska) given in the Mahabharata xiii. 34. 26 ff.: 


yatha maharnave kgipta sitanestur*® vinagyat: 
tatha dugcaritam sarvam parabhavaya kalpate 
pacgya candre krtam lakgma samudyro lavanodakah 
tatha bhagasahasrena mahendrah paricihnitah * 
tesam eva prabhavena sahasranayano' hy asadu 
gatakratuh samabhavat, 


that is: Every wrong committed against the priestly caste makes 
for destruction, even as a clod of earth is destroyed when thrown 
into a flood. For example, the spots on the moon and the salt of 


1 Compare Oertel on Jndrasya kilbigani in JAOS. XIX, pp. 118 ff. 

*xiii. 154. 6: atha gaptag ca bhagavan Gdutamena Purandarah Ahalyam 
hkamayano vai dharmartham ca na hinsitah. 

3M. v. 12.6. Holtzmann in ZDMG. XXXII; Oertel, loc. cit. 

*M. xii. 343. 23. Compare the rare epithet mesanda, R. B. vii. 38. 29. 

SC. legtuh (pansupindah). 

Sxiii. 41. 21: na tan manasi sthitam Gautamenad 'si yan mukto bhaganka- 
paricthnitah. Ahalya is mentioned once more, xiv. 56. 28. 

ΤῈ, Ὁ, vii. 72. 8: sa Ramam mantrimadhyastham pacyann amaramadhyastham 
gahasranayanam yatha. 


πὰ ay 
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the sea (were caused by the righteous anger of priests). On the 
other hand, their power is so great that when Indra was marked 
with a thousand dhaga marks (through a priest’s wrath) they 
alone turned these marks into eyes, so that Indra became 
“‘Thousand-eyed.” But as an entirely different explanation 
given elsewhere in the Mahabharata, i. 211. 27-28, refers the 
thousand orbs to admiration of Tilottama, which forced out eyes 
on the god’s body: 


mahendrasya 'pi (drastukdmasya) netranam prsthatah par¢vato 
‘gratah 

raktantanam vigdlanam sahasram sarvato ‘bhavat 

(tatha sahasranetrag ca babhiva balastdanah), 


it is doubtful of which legend the Ramayana has cognizance. 
The epithet may of course be without implication of either 
legend, like its equivalent sahasrdksa. All that appears certain 
is that both epics preserve the older feature of the ram-story, 
while in the account of Ahalya’s discomfiture and long suppression 
there is a later phase of the tale, recounted in the Ramayana and 
Kathasaritsagara, but not alluded to in the Mahabharata. 

I must leave for another time the discussion of the identical 
passages in Harivanca 13666 ff., R. vi. 44; Hariv. 12825 ff., R. 
iv. 40; M. i. 66, R. 1]. 14. 

WASHBURN HOPKINS. 


III.—STUDIES IN THE SCRIPTORES HISTORIAE 
AUGUSTAE. 


The Sources. 


The object of this paper is to establish certain portions of the 
text of the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, as an aid to the solu- 
lution of the larger problem of the authorship of the collec- 
tion. The particular investigation is in Vita Caracallae, V, Aelii 
Spartiani. 

The work of the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, an excerpt 
collection about a century’ removed from the source, is charac- 
terized by Mommsen’ as the most pitiful scribbling. Peter, in the 
last edition of the standard text, uses various forms of parenthesis, 
to indicate that the parts inclosed are of different degrees of 
historical uncertainty, caused usually by transposition of excerpts 
from the sources or insertion of platitudes.* The relation of the 
S. H. A. to their sources is, therefore, the first question to be 
considered. I shal] take note only of those sources that are of 
use in the solution of particular problems in the life of Caracalla. 

The critics are agreed that the main source of Aelius Spartianus 
is Marius Maximus, identified by Teuffel‘ with the praefectus urbi 
of this name under Macrinus, 217/18, who was consul for the 
second time in 223. As an officer of high rank he had the fullest 
opportunity for getting information at first hand. He wrote lives 
of the emperors from Nerva to Elagabalus, continuing and imitat- 
ing Suetonius, but differing from his model, says Peter,* in his 
more elaborate reproduction of the gossip of the time drawn from 


11 do not attempt to discuss the exact time of the publication of this collec- 
tion. See Dessau, Hermes, XXIV, pp. 337-92; Mommsen, Hermes, XXV, 
pp. 228-92. 

3 Hermes, XXV, p. 229. 

3‘Scriptores Historiae Augustae’ iterum recensuit. H. Peter, Praefatio, 
p. xxxiiii. 

4Teuffel-Schwabe: ‘Hist. of Roman Literature.’ Translated by Warr, 
381, 2. 

5:Die S.H. A. Sechs litterar-geschichtliche Untersuchungen.’ H. Peter, 
Leipzig, 1892, p. 105. 
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the ‘acta urbis.’ As an authority for this period he ranks second 
only to Dion Cassius. 

The extent of the dependence of Spartianus upon Marius 
Maximus is variously estimated. 

Riibel' in his discussion of the sources of the lives from 
Hadrian to Heliogabalus, after merely mentioning the contribu- 
tions of Dirksen and of Krause to the subject, says: “ Miiller,? 
qui nuper de hac re disseruit, scriptores in vitis priorum 
imperatorum describendis solum fere Marium Maximum secutos 
esse, demonstrasse sibi visus est. Cuius sententiam cum probare 
non possim, demonstrare conabor, scriptores maximam quidem 
partem Marium Maximum excerpsisse, sed in vitis quas scripse- 
runt aliis quoque ex auctoribus quaedam inseruisse.” Drein- 
hofer® says in regard to the Life of Caracalla: ‘‘ Nihil igitur iam 
dubium potest esse, quin tota fere haec vita de Mario Maximo 
descripta sit.” The qualifying ‘fere’ he makes applicable to the 
statements in the latter part of the Life of Caracalla and says he 
is unable to decide whether they come from Marius or not. 

' Plew‘ says: “Sie [S. H. A.] schreiben, die dem Marius 
Maximus gehorigen Stiicke aus den sekundaren Quellen zz der 
Form, wie diese sie boten, zugleich mit den tibrigen Wust ab, d. ἢ. 
sie benutzten M. Maximus nour indirect.” 

Hermann Peter® says: ‘‘ Es bildete also fiir die Kaiserbiogra- 
phien zwar der breite Marius Maximus die Grundlage; wir haben 
ausserdem noch die Benutzung jeder Kaiserkronik festgestellt und 
werden uns vielleicht nicht einmal damit begniigen kénnen.”’ The 
‘ Kaiserkronik’ here referred to is the unknown source of Sparti- 
anus which Enmann‘* identifies with the source of Aurelius Victor 
(in the ‘ De Caesaribus’) and of Eutropius. In Enmann’s article 
we have a number of parallelisms’ between Spartianus, Victor 
and Eutropius. The significant fact to be noted in them is that 


1*De Fontibus Quattuor Priorum H. A. S.’ Bonnae, 1872, p. 1. 

2 Biidinger: ‘ Untersuchungen zur Kaisergeschichte, III, pp. 17-202. Joh. 
Jac. Miller: ‘Der Geschichtschreiber L. Marius Maximus.’ . 

δ: Ὡς Font. et Auctoribus Vitarum Quae Feruntur Spartiani, Capitolini, 
Gallicani, Lampridii.. Adolphus Dreinhdfer, Halis Saxonum, 1875, p. 30. 

4. Marius Maximus als directe und indirecte Quelle der S. H. A.’ von J. 
Plew, 1878, p. 12. 

δι Die 5. H. A..,’ p. 98. 

δ. Fine verlorene Geschichte der rémischen Kaiser,’ von A. Enmann, Phil. 
Sup. B. IV, pp. 335-501. 

TPp. 371, 2. 
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Victor and Eutropius show similarities only to the latter part of 
the Life of Caracalla as given by Spartianus. This makes it 
evident that Victor and Eutropius did not copy from the com- 
pleted life by Spartianus, but from some other source which 
Spartianus had used in making up the second part of his biog- 
raphy. We may, therefore, assume that Spartianus in writing 
his biographies pursued the following method: for the first part 
of a life he used Marius Maximus; for the latter part, the 
‘Verlorene Geschichte’ of Enmann, There seems to be an actual 
difference in nature between Marius Maximus and this lost source, 
shown in the preponderance, in the latter part of the lives, of 
references to things apparently taken from the ‘acta urbis’ or 
some such record; 6. g. ‘ opera publica,’ ‘signa mortis,’ ‘ honores 
post mortem.’ (See Dreinhofer, p.9.) Dreinhofer attributes all 
of the skeleton of the biographies to Marius Maximus. The 
incorrectness of this hypothesis is shown by the fact already 
noted that only the last part of this outline appears in Victor and 
Eutropius. In this connection it is significant that in the parts 
that can be specifically referred to Marius Maximus’ we have only 
one quotation from the ‘acta senatus’ and no reference to the 
‘acta urbis.’ In the ‘ descriptio personae’ coming in the middle 
of Dreinhéfer’s outline and the ‘descriptio temporum’ at the end, 
there seem to be indications of the editorial work of Spartianus 
in patching together his two sources. This needs further study. 

Dion Cassius is, by general agreement, considered the most 
trustworthy literary source for this period. As praetor under 
Pertinax, one high in the favor of Septimius Severus, an attendant 
of Caracalla on his journey to the Orient, praefect of Smyrna and 
Pergamos, proconsul in Africa, consul for the second time in 229,” 
he possessed during his entire life access to the most valuable 
sources of information concerning the government. In spite of 
his strong personal bias against the absolute monarchy estab- 
lished by Severus, his statements of fact may be accepted as 
reliable. Did the S. H. A. use Dion as a source? Dreinhofer' 
says: “ Dione Cassio scriptores historiae Augustae in vitis descri- 
bendis nihil usi sunt.””’ Haupt‘ says: “Die anklange Dio’s an 


1‘ Historicorum Romanorum Fragmenta.’ Peter. Marius Maximus, Frag. 
Vit. 16. 


?Dion 73,12; 79,7; 80,1 and4; CIL. III 5587). Cf. ‘Gesch. der griech. 
Lit.,’ von Christ, 561. 
> L. 1. Thesis, II, p. 49. 


*Philologus 44, p. 575. 
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Spartian’s Caracallus und Lampridius’ Heliogabalus bespricht 
J. J. Miiller (nr. 4, p. 96, 113), der auch in diesen abschnitten die 
Historia Augusta als unabhangig von dem namentlich iiber die 
orientalischen verhaltnisse vorziiglich informirten Dio erklart.” 
The possibility that Marius Maximus used Dion or vice versa 
need not be considered because, if such had been the case, the 
results would have been manifest in the investigation of the 
relation of Spartianus to Dion. Then, too, we may assume the 
very great unlikelihood of two contemporaneous writers of this 
time using each other’s accounts of events of which each had been 
eye-witnesses. 

Of other literary sources for this period we should consider 
Aurelius Victor. 

Enmann! says, with reference to the sources of the ‘De 
Caesaribus’: “ Mit ausnahme des Alamannenkrieges, der iibrigens 
unter allen historikern nur hier von Victor erzahlt wird, und des 
todes stammen somit alle nachrichten Victors tiber Caracalla 
ganz sicher aus der gemeinsamen Kaiserquelle.” This ‘ Kaiser- 
quelle’ is the source used also by Spartianus and Eutropius. 
This lost source Enmann? believes belongs between the years 292 
and 305. ‘The Epitome’ of Aurelius Victor, Teuffel seems to 
think,’ is dependent upon Marius Maximus as an (indirect) 
authority for Chaps, 12-23. 

Herodian does not need to be considered as a source for events 
early in 213, with which this paper deals, as he passes them 
without mention.‘ The same may be said of Orosius and Eutro- 
pius, and of the Byzantine writers, Zosimus and Zonaras. 

The conclusions as to literary sources may be stated as follows: 

First. Aelius Spartianus has used Marius Maximus for the 
first part of the Life of Caracalla. For the second part he has 
followed in the main a source, now lost, used by Victor in ‘De 
Caesaribus,’ and by Eutropius. 

Second. Dion Cassius, being independent of Marius Maximus, 
may be used to corroborate statements made by Aelius Spar- 
tianus, who uses Maximus as his source. 

Third. Statements in regard to the same fact found in Victor’s 
‘Epitome’ and in the first half of Spartian’s ‘ Vita Caracallae’ 


1 Phil. Sup. B. IV, p. 372. 

*L. 1. p. 432. 

3 Teuffel-Schwabe- Warr, 414, 3. 

4 ἀπάρας δὲ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, ἐπὶ τε ταῖς ὄχθαις τοῦ Ἴστρου γενόμενος, διῴκει δὴ τὰ 
ἀρκτῷα τῆς ἀρχῆς μέρη. ‘Ab Excessu Divi Marci,’ IV 7, 2. 
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have probably but one unit value because they are derived from 
the same source. 

Of the monumental sources, the ‘Acta Arvalium’ give us a 
number of definite chronological points from which to start our 
calculations. The coins, likewise, by the dates of a ‘ profectio’ or 
‘adventus,’ are equally firm as points of vantage. The conclu- 
sion as to the presence of the emperor on roads which he is given 
the credit of building or restoring is only presumptive and can be | 
used simply as corroborative evidence to help out a cumulative 
argument. The testimony of the health-coins is also of value 
only as one of the elements of cumulative proof. 

The interrelation of the sources and their value as corrobora- 
tive of parts of the suspected text may be shown by the graphical 
outline on the opposite page. 


The Problems. 


By the death of Septimius Severus at York, Feb. 14, 211, 
Caracalla and his brother Geta came to the imperial throne. The 
brothers immediately returned from Britain to Rome by way of 
Gaul. Caracalla brought about the murder of Geta, Feb. 27, 212, 
thus becoming sole emperor, forestalling possible opposition to 
himself by the murder of a large number of Geta’s friends. At 
this point Chap. V begins: “ His gestis Galliam petit atque ut 
primum in eam venit, Narbonensem proconsulem occidit. 

2. cunctis deinde turbatis, qui in Gallia res gerebant, odium 
tyrannicum metuit, quamvis aliquando fingeret et benignum, cum 
esset natura truculentus. 

3. et cum multa contra homines et contra iura civitatum fecisset, 
morbo implicitus graviter laboravit. circa eos, qui eum curabant, 
crudelissimus fuit. 

4. dein ad orientem profectionem parans omisso itinere in Dacia 
resedit. circa Retiam non paucos barbaros interemit militesque 
suos quasi Syllae milites et cohortatus est et donavit. 

5. <Deorum sane se nominibus appellari vetuit, quod Com- 
modus fecerat, cum illi eum, quod leonem aliasque feras occidisset 
Herculem dicerent. 

6. et cum Germanos subegisset, Germanum se appellavit vel 
ioco vel serio, ut erat stultus et demens, adserens, si Lucanos 
vicisset, Lucanicum se appellandum. > 

7. <Damnati sunt eo tempore qui urinam in eo loco fecerunt, 
in quo Statuae aut imagines erant principis, et qui coronas imagi- 
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nibus eius detraxerunt, ut alias ponerent, damnatis et qui remedia 
quartanis tertianisque collo adnexa gestarunt. > 

8. Per Thracias cum praef. praet. iter fecit. inde cum in Asiam 
traiceret, naufragii periculum adit antemna fracta, ita ut in scafam 
cum protectoribus vix descenderet. unde in triremem a praef. 
classis receptus evasit. 

9. <Excepit apros frequenter, contra leonem etiam stetit. quo 
etiam missis ad amicos litteris gloriatus est seque ad Herculis 
virtutem accessisse iactavit.>” 

In the enumeration of events of this period the reference to 
Dacia is apparently out of order, both chronologically and topo- 
graphically. Drexler’ comments on this as follows: “ Die Dar- 
stellung wird unklar gemacht hauptsichlich durch die Erwah- 
nung von dem Gemetzel unter den Barbaren in der Nahe von 
Rhatien, nachdem vorher die Ankunft des Herrschers in Dacien 
berichtet worden ist. Der Autor hat hier jedenfalls neben seiner 
gewohnlichen Quelle noch eine zweite benutzt und aus thr diese 
Erzahlung, die wie wir oben sahen, in das Jahr 213, in den 
Anfang des Alamannenkrieges zu setzen ist, eingeriickt.” As I 
base some rather important conclusions on this transposition of 
the text, I think a fuller consideration of how it probably occurred 
is desirable. Spartianus was using Marius Maximus and some 
other source, probably Enmann’s ‘ Verlorene Geschichte.’ His 
method was the rudest possible. In place of assimilating the 
knowledge gained from his sources and presenting the results in 
his own language, he probably simply excerpted from one at a 
time and inserted as he went along the extra statements found in 
his second source. We have good reason for believing that the 
reference to Dacia was not found in the work of Marius Max- 
imus. In Dion Cassius, LX XVII 16, 6, we find the statement: 
ὅτι ἐς τὴν Θράκην ἀφίκετο ὁ ᾿Αντωνῖνος, μηδὲν ἔτι τῆς Aaxias φροντίσας. 
Dion and Marius are contemporaneous original authorities for 
the events of this year. Dion speaks of the stay in Dacia in 
slighting terms. It is of so little importance that Marius Maximus 
passes it without mention; but Spartianus, finding it in his second 
source, incorporates it in his account and by mistake inserts it in 
the wrong place. The mistake consists then, not in getting an 
event of the year 213 in the account of the year 214, as Drexler 
implies, but an account of an event of 214 or the latter part of 213 
is taken from a second source and inserted out of its order in the 


1 Drexler’s ‘ Caracalla’s Zug nach dem Orient.’ Halle, 1880, S. το, Anm. 2. 
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account, by Marius Maximus, of the early part of the year 213. 
The reference to Dacia should immediately precede the one to 
Thrace, as is shown by Dion’s account,’ coming after paragraphs 
6 and 7, ‘Vita Car.’ [bracketed by Peter], immediately before 
paragraph 8. 

The parts of this chapter that need particular investigation are 
first, 1 and 3; namely, that Caracalla went to Gaul and was ill 
there; second, paragraph 6, that he called himself Germanus. 
The former is dismissed by Schiller? in the terse expression 
‘‘Falsch ist die Erzahlung V, 1.” The latter is inclosed by Peter 
in the form of parenthesis,® which indicates that the text is espe- 
cially corrupt. Let us consider them intheir order. To draw the 
issue sharply, I present them in the form of problems. 

Problem 1; Toestablish the authenticity of Chap. V, par. 1 and 
3. Schiller apparently throws out the ‘ Galliam petit’ as one of 
the haphazard statements so characteristic of the ‘Scriptores.’ It 
is the only passage in the literature referring to Caracalla’s detour 
into Gaul on his way to Germany, unless we consider that 
Aurelius Victor‘ refers to the same thing: “At cum e Gallia 
vestem plurimam devexisset, . . . de nomine huiusce vestis 
Caracalla cognominatus est.” Schiller may consider that the two 
passages are derived from the same source and therefore have 
but one unit value, or that the passage in Victor means that 
Caracalla brought the robe from Gaul on his way home from 
England with Geta, in 211. Duruy’ says: ‘Toward the end of 
the year 212 Caracalla went to Gaul.... In February, 213, he 
was back again in his capital, which he beheld for the last time.” 
Hertzberg*: “ Diese deutsche Gruppe [the Alamanni] war es, auf 
welche Caracalla als auf neue und hochst kraftvolle Feinde stiess, 
als er 1. J. 213 ἢ. Chr. iiber Aquileja durch die Provinz Noricum 
nach der Donau und dann von Ratien aus nach Oberdeutschland 
und Gallien sich bewegte.” Eckhel’: “In Gallias hoc anno 
[213], aut forte exeunte superiore proficiscitur, eaque atrociter 


1‘ Historia Romana,’ LXXVII 16. 

3“ Die Geschichte der rémischen Kaiserzeit,’ I 2, 5. 743, Anm. 5. 

3*S.H.A.,” Praefatio, xxxiiii. 

4: Epitome,’ XXI 2. 

δι History of Rome.’ Victor Duruy. Ed. by Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. Vol. VI, 
Ῥ- 250. 

δ. Geschichte des rém. Kaiserreiches.’ G. F. Hertzberg. Allg. Gesch. II 
I, p. 519. 

™ Doct. Num. Vet.’ VII, p. 209. 
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vexata in urbem revertitur.”” I shall prove that Schiller is wrong 
in throwing out the passage, that Hertzberg is mistaken in regard 
to his route and that Duruy and Eckhel are confused in their 
chronology and in the movements of Caracalla in 212 and 213. 

I take as the basis of my argument the text of the Scriptor. 

The burden of proof must rest on the one who asserts the falsity 

“ of the text. If I can furnish corroborative evidence of reasonable 
certainty for the statement of Spartianus, my position is estab- 
lished. The last date we have in the Life of Caracalla is February, 
212.' The evidence as to how he occupied himself from this time 
until he started on the German expedition is mainly inferential. 
We may assume that the proscription of his enemies extended 
over a considerable time. Dion says’ the number of the pro- 
“scribed amounted to twenty thousand. Then from these murders 
he turned himself to the giving of games,’ which he celebrated 
with great magnificence. The Liberalitas VII‘ belongs to this 
period. Also the formation and equipment of his Macedonian 
phalanx.’ The building of the Circus of Caracalla probably 
belongs here, though the dedication occurred in the beginning of 
the following year.° The famous edict’ extending citizenship to all 
inhabitants of the Roman Empire, thus increasing the number of 
taxpayers on manumissions, legacies and donations, was probably 
designed to meet the increased expenditure on the army and 
people at this time. There seems to be enough in all this to 
occupy his time fully for the remainder of the year 212. 

For the year 213 we have some numismatic evidence as to his 
movements. Cohen® gives two coins with PROFECTIO AUG. 
on the reverse, which he dates 213. That these can not have 
been struck late in 213 is shown by the absence of the Germanicus 
title on the face, which we know was given in October’ of this 
year. It seems probable that the dedication of the Circus of 


1Cagnat: ‘Cours d’Epigraphie Latine,’ p. 192: ‘Geta meurt le 27? février 
212.” 

2*Hist. Rom.’ LX XVII 4,1. 

δυνά, LXXVII 6, 2. 

*Eckhel: ‘Doct. Num. Vet.’ VII 209; Cohen: ‘ Description des Monnaies,’ 
Car. 133. 

§ Dion Cassius: ‘Hist. Rom.’ LXXVII 7, 1. 

®Cohen: Car. 236, 237. 

7 Digest, 1, 5, 17. 

8‘ Description des Monnaies,’ Car. 508, 509. 

*CIL. VI 1, 2086, p. 450. 
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Caracalla would not occur in his absence. Cohen’ gives two 
coins referring to that event, with the reverse IMP II. COS 
111. Caracalla was consul for the fourth time, Jan. 1, 213.2, He 
became imperator for the third time, Oct. 6, 212. If, then, the 
dedication of the circus preceded his departure from the city, 
we may place the latter after Jan. 1, 213. Nisle’s‘ state- 
ment that the ‘profectio’ occurred in 212, and Eckhel’s® and 
Duruy’s® hypothesis that he left in 212 but returned in 213, may 
be met by the argument that either assumption is unnecessary to 
explain hismovements. Nisle is trying to avoid the hypothetical 
difficulty of getting Caracalla through the mountains to his posi- 
tion in Germany as early in the season as we know he was there. 
This difficulty is, however, fully met by taking him along the 
Riviera route. Duruy* makes the assumption because he thinks 
Caracalla must have been in Rome as late as Feb. 5, 213, in 
order to issue the edict of that date from the city. This, how- 
ever, is disproved by Nisle,’ who cites edicts of 215 and 216, 
issued at Rome in the name of Caracalla, at which time we know 
he was in the East. I take, therefore, as the time at which he 
left Rome, the earliest date at which the weather would allow him 
to move an army. Let us assume the middle of February. This 
may be too early. Certainly it could not be much earlier. 

« There is at the present time some epigraphic evidence that 
Duruy, Schiller, Hertzberg and Eckhel did not possess (vol. XII 
of the Corpus appeared in 1888, after their works were issued). 
CIL. XII 5430, 31, 32 are inscriptions on a series of mile- 
stones in southeastern Gallia Narbonensis, not far from Vence 
(Vintium). The first has an almost perfect inscription, the others 
are easily restored by comparison with it; i. e. they belong to 
the same series.° CIL. XII 5430 is given in the ‘Graphical Out- 
line of Sources,’ Group I, b, p. 45. 


1‘ Description des Monnaies,’ Car. 236, 237. 

?Cagnat: ‘ L’Epigraphie Latine,’ p. 191; cf. Klein: ‘ Fast. Cons.,’ p. 93. 

SCIL. VI 1, 2086, p. §50. 

**De Bellis ab Antonino Caracalla in Germania et Sarmatia Gestis Annis 
212-214.’ Paulus Nisle, 1866, p. 2. 

5 See above, p. 47. 

6‘ Hist. of Rome,’ vol. VI, p. 250; cf. note 6. Momm. dates this 214. 

™ De Bellis Gestis Annis 212-214,’ p. 25. Annotatio I. 

8 Nos. 5434-36 also are believed to belong to this series. Cf. CIL. XII 
5434, 5435, 5436. 
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The inscription is dated’ by the COS IIII and the absence of 
the GERMANICVS in the title. The stones were set up after 
January 1, 213, and, at the latest, before October 6 of the same 
year. I shall show later that the Germanicus of May is a pseudo- 
title, but that the milestones were probably set up before this 
earlier date. CIRh. 1962 gives an inscription of the same 
class; i.e. with COS IIII but no GERMANICVS. It was 
found near the village of Steinbach in Baden. The milestone on 
which it occurs was erected by Civitas Aquensis (Baden-Baden) 
four Gallic leugae from Baden-Baden. 

It was customary to make elaborate preparation for the visit of 
an emperor. Dion says’ that even magnificent houses were 
built for Caracalla along the road; a fortiorz, may we conclude 
that the roads would be repaired for him. The milestones, then, 
are strong presumptive evidence that Caracalla passed over the 
roads soon after they were repaired. The stones themselves say 
they were set up in the early part of the year 213. Why didn’t 
he go direct to his objective point in Germany, as Nisle claims? 
On so important an expedition he would start betimes in the 
spring. We have already assumed the middle of February. It 
does not snow along the Riviera—rarely at least—I am told. 
But the road through mountain-passes, even a Roman road, would 
be impassable in the early spring. The reason for the detour is 
obvious. 

We are able to fix three points on Caracalla’s route. Two 
from the milestones above described, the third from the text. 
“ Narbonensem proconsulem occidit,” says Spartianus.’ This 
murder probably occurred at the chief city of the province, 
Vienne. The three points for the determination of our irregular 
curve are then: a point on the road branching from Via Aurelia 
in S. E. Gallia Narbonensis, passing through Vintium; second, 
Vienne; third, a point four Gallic miles S. W. of Baden-Baden. 

The stones in Gallia Narbonensis are not on the main road, the 
Via Aurelia, but on a branch running N. W. from the Via 
Aurelia at Cagnes. It will, therefore, be necessary to consider 
the probable route taken by Caracalla from Rome to Germany. 
He would certainly leave Rome by the Via Aurelia and follow 


1See p. 47, notes 2 and 3. 
2* Hist. Rom.” LXXVII g, 6. 
3* Vit. Car.’ V 1. 
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the southern route into Gaul. As this takes him a roundabout 
course, and as we know approximately the time he reached the 
neighborhood of Baden-Baden, the intervening distance must be 
carefully calculated. 


Route of Caracalla from Rome to the German Frontier. 


Roman miles. 


From Rome to Varus Flumen, 587 
“* Var. ΕἸ. to Cagnes (measured), 3 
‘““ Cagnes to Vintium (measured), 5 
‘¢ Vintium to Salinae (measured), 39 
‘“ Salinae to Bauduen, 36 
‘« Bauduen to Reii (measured), 10 
‘*  Reii to Manosque (measured), 18 
‘* Manosque to Point on Brigantium-Arelate road (measured), II 
‘« above Point to Cabellio, 40 
‘* Cabellio to Avennio (measured), 15 

Total, 767 
‘“  Avennio to Vienne, 125 
“Vienne to Geneva, 100 
“Ὁ Geneva to Argentoratum, 267 
Grand total, 1256 


I have taken it for granted in working out this route that Cara- 
calla would in all instances take the shortest road that was 
passable at this time of year; i. e. late winter or early spring. I 
have, therefore, always used the ancient itinerary that gives the 
shortest route. 

The distance from Rome to Varus Flumen is taken from the 
Itinerarium Antonini.’ All distances not given in the itineraries 
are measured on Kiepert’s map,’ in CIL. XII. In regard to the 
road from Vintium to Reii, Hirschfeld makes the following state- 
ment’: ‘“ Viae Vintio vel potius infra Vintium a vico St. Jean prope 
Cagnes sito Salinas atque inde Reios ducentis in itinerariis mentio 
fit nulla ; lapides autem miliarii in hac regione reperti viam ibi ab 
Antonino Severi filio et postea imperatorum Maximini Probi 
Constantini iussu restitutam miliaque usque ad Salinas a Vintio, 
inde a Salinis numerata esse ostendunt.” The existence of a 
road from Salinae to Bauduen is proved by the discovery of a 


1. Itinerarium Antonini.’ Edd. Parthey et Pinder, pp. 139-41. 
7CIL. XII, Tab. I. ‘Gallia Narbonensis a Sinistra Rhodani.’ 
SCIL. XII, p. 632, I Vintio Reios. 
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milestone’ of the time of Antoninus Pius with the numeral XXXVI 
upon it. The editor comments on this as follows: “ Bauduen a 
Reiis distat chiliom. 12, a Salinis recta regione triginta, sed viam 
valde montuosam fortasse plus quinquaginta chiliometrorum lon- 
gitudinem habuisse Kiepertus existimat; videntur igitur miliaa 
Salinis numerata esse.” From Reii to Aquae Sextiae we havea 
route on an ancient itinerary,’ but, if this were taken, the distance 
from Cagnes to Aquae Sextiae would be 134° Roman miles, 
whereas by the Via Aurelia it is only 107. As the route by way 
of Vintium would hardly have been taken except to save dis- 
tance, we are obliged to find some shorter way for getting back 
to the main road, further along its course. The route from Reii 
to Aquae Sextiae’ is not given on the Kiepert map, but it 
evidently ran along the valley of a branch of the Durance. We 
have the remains of a milestone® of Tiberius, found at Manosque 
between the branch of the Durance and the main road leading out 
of Arelate’ toward the Alps, showing that at some time ἃ con- 
necting road existed between the Reii-Aquae Sextiae road and the 
one from Arelate to Brigantium. From Reiito Manosque by this 
route would be about 18 miles. From Manosque to the Arelate- 
Brigantium road, in a straight line, the distance is eleven Roman 
miles. This line strikes the main road about ten miles from 
Alaunium. The distance from this intersection to Cabellio is 40 
miles (50 -- το). Kiepert gives a hypothetical route direct from 
Cabellio to Avennio,’ where we again reach the main road. 

The total distance by the route described, from Rome to 
Avennio, is 767 Roman miles. The distance by the ordinary 
route is 817 Roman miles”; i. 6. Rome to Arelate, 796; Arelate 
to Avennio, 21. 

The distance from Avennio to Argentoratum by way of Vienne 
and Geneva is given in the itineraries," making a grand total of 
1256 Roman miles. The distance from this point to the place 
where he slaughtered the Germans I have not attempted to 


ICIL. XII 5453. 
3. Table de Peutinger.’ Desjardin. ‘Geographie de la Gaule,’ IV 158. 
35-+-39-+ 36-++ 10 (see Table, p. 51)-+- 44. (Desjardin, IV 158.) 


**Ttin. Ant.,’ pp. 141, 142. § Desjardin, l. c. 
®CIL. XII 5496. ™Ttin. Ant.,’ 162-4. 
8. Ttin. Ant.,’ p. 163. *CIL. XII, Tab. I. 


10‘ Ttin. Ant.,’ pp. 139-42; Desjardin: ‘ Tab. de Peut.’ IV 150. 
11 Desjardin: ‘Tab. de Peut.’ IV 150 and 153; ‘Itin. Ant.,’ 166. 
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calculate, as the exact location is unknown. I shall later, in my 
account of his movements, estimate this as about two days’ 
journey for an army. 

We have found the statement of Spartianus confirmed by the 
evidence of the coins and by the inscriptions on the milestones. 
Have we attained our desired reasonable certainty? No; onlya 
fair probability. In the first place, we have been working on the 
assumption that the inscribed milestones just off the Via Aurelia 
indicated the existence of a continuous road through to the main 
road at Avenio. Although this is established by first-hand 
authorities or by reasonable conjecture based on such authorities, 
nevertheless it has only the value of a conjectural restoration. 
In the second place, the milestones might have been set up at the 
date indicated and the same inscription put on them even though 
Caracalla were not expected to pass by them.’ Our corroborative 
evidence has not yet sufficient cumulative force. We must go 
further. 

The text continues’: “ proconsulem Narbonensem occidit.” 
This statement I have not tried to prove. It is not improbable. 
The most likely place for it to occur was at the chief city of 
Gallia Narbonensis; i.e. Vienne, whither the route which we 
have established must take him. This is only negative evidence, 
but certainly does not diminish the value of our fair probability 
already established. 

The text says further*: ‘“morbo implicitus etc.” If Spar- 
tian’s statement as to what occurred in Gaul after Caracalla 
arrived there can be proved, it exalts our fair probability above 
established to a reasonable certainty. To prove the illness I 
turn to the coins, first looking for an Aesculapius. But Eckhel 
says‘ Apollo, Serapis and Hercules were also regarded by Cara- 
calla as health-gods ; consequently, coins struck in honor of any 
one of these gods are to be considered as referring to his health. 
For the years 213/14 Cohen® gives the coins included in the 
subjoined table, classified according to the significance of the 
reverses. 


1CIL. XII 6854 shows an inscription of the same class found near Anxur, 
dated 216, at which time we know Car. was in the East. 

3° Vita Car.’ V1. 

3Ibid. V 3. 

4. Doctrina Numorum Veterun,’ VII, p. 212. 

δ. Description des Monnaies,’ IV, Caracalla. 
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213 
Aesculapius, 
Apollo, 
Hercules, [220-222] 
Serapis, [211-215] 

Total health-coins, 

Victory, 
Vict. Germanica, [645, 646] 


Caracalla and Victory, [233, 234] 


Mars and Victory, [217-219] 

Rome and Victory, 

Mars, [151, 216] 
Total victory coins, 

Juppiter, [107 | 

Pluto, 

Neptune, 

Diana, 

Temple of Vesta, 

Profectio, [508, 509] 

Caracalla, [232] 

Adlocutio, 

Elephant, [230] 

Circus of Caracalla, [236, 237] 

Liberalitas, [134-136] 

Moneta, [166] 

Libertas, [223-229] 

Providentia, [536-540] 

Securitas, [579] 

Concord. Milit., [25] 


Total unclassified, 


= 


& 
Pee ΤΣ 


214 
[245]' 
[242] 
[244] 
[241] 


dea τῶν μέτορ, ἧς 


[267--269] 


W 


[271, 272] 2 
[254-259] 6 
[246, 264-266] 4 
[260-262 | 3 

18 


[239] I 
[240, 253] 2 
[238] I 
[263] I 
[249-251] 3 


[247,248,270] 3 
[252, 273-275] 4 


[137-139] 3 


18 


The large number of coins given by Cohen with dates 210-213 ~ 
and 213-217 I have not considered because of the uncertainty in 
regard to the particular year. We know, too, that the Aescula- 
pius coins after 214 must refer not to any particular restoration to 


1The bracketed numbers refer to Cohen: ‘Description des Monnaies,’ 


‘ Caracalla.’ 
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health, but to Caracalla’s visit to a temple of the god, at Per- 
gamos, in the latter part of this year.’ 

Of the significant coins for 213, the largest number (9) refers 
to the great victory over the Germans that was occupying so 
important a place in the public mind. The next largest number 
(8) refers to his health. Many of the coins of the list marked 
unclassified may be referred to specific events of this year. The 
‘Profectio’ and ‘Circus of Caracalla,’ for example, have already 
been explained.? The large number of ‘ Libertas’ coins [223- 
229] I can not account for. The significance of the list lies in the 
fact of the relatively large preponderance of the references to his 
health in the coins of this year. 

I include in the classification the coins of 214 because we may 
assume that the most of these were struck in the winter of 213-214 
after Caracalla returned to Rome.’ The relatively smaller number 
of health-coins of this year as compared with the victory coins 
(4 to 18, in 214, as against 8 to 9, in 213) seems significant. 
The rejoicing in his victory would become more pronounced and 
thanks for his restoration to health less so, m proportion as we 
recede from the time of his illness. 

Although this gives a respectable showing on the statistical 
basis, I think it would not be of great value except for the fact that 
it is confirmed by the direct statement of Dion Cassius. The 
Epitomist, quoting from Dion, says‘: ὅτι τὸν ᾿Αντωνῖνον ἔκφρονα καὶ 
παραπλῆγα ai τῶν πολεμίων ἐπῳδαὶ ἐπεποιήκεσαν" ἀκούοντες γάρ τινες τῶν 
᾿Αλαμαννῶν ἔφασαν ὅτι μαγγανείαις τισὶν ἐπ᾽ ἐκπλήξει τῶν φρενῶν αὐτοῦ 
κέχρηνται. Dion gives this immediately after his account of the 
German campaign. He himself may have heard some of the 
Germans make this statement about their cruel-conqueror. It is 
highly probable that this refers to the acute illness mentioned by 
Spartianus as occurring just before the German campaign began. 
The fair probability established above by connecting the mile- 
stone inscriptions with the ‘Galliam petit’ of the text has now 
reached the dignity of the desired reasonable certainty. The text © 
is vindicated. 

I insert a little calculation as to times and distances. Cara- 


1 Herodian, IV 8. 3Cf. p. 48. 

3 Drexler: ‘Caracalla’s Zug nach dem Orient,’ 5. 8-10. Nisle: ‘ De Bellis 
Gestis, etc.’ p. 16. Caracalla’s Trib. Pot. XVIII began Dec. 11, 213. Cf. 
Egbert: ‘ Latin Inscriptions,’ p. 136. 

** Hist. Rom.’ LXXVIT 15, 2. 
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calla left Rome, February 14, 213... He marched by way of the 
Via Aurelia into Gallia Narbonensis. He left the main road at 
Cagnes’ to make the shorter cut across Gallia Narbonensis. This 
route took him to Vienne, where the murder of the proconsul 
probably occurred. He was ill there for some days or weeks. 
Thence he marched to a point near Baden-Baden along the route 
on which the German milestones are found. From Rome to 
Argentoratum by this route is 1278 Roman miles.’ With an army 
he could move 20‘ Roman miles a day. The entire journey 
would take 64 days. Thence to the point where the murder 
of the Germans occurred I have estimated at two days’ jour- 
ney. Total in round numbers, 66 days. Starting from Rome 
Feb. 14, he could have reached his objective point by continuous 
marching on April 21. If we allow him three weeks for his 
illness in Gaul, he will reach this point May 12. We leave him 
there for a time and pass to the consideration of the next problem. 

Problem 2 (a): To remove the parenthesis from paragraph 6, 
Vita Caracallae, V: <et cum Germanos subegisset, Germanum 
se appellavit vel ioco vel serio ut erat stultus et demens, adserens, 
si Lucanos vicisset, Lucanicum se appellandum>. | 

(b) To explain the discrepancy in the Arval Protocols for 213.° 

Peter® makes the following statement in regard to the use of 
the brackets <—> of the standard text: “ denique eas adnota- 
tiunculas, quae aliunde alienis locis inspersae sunt, ut tenorem 
orationis saepe molestissime turbent (cf. Phil., 1. s., p. 157 sq.),’ his 
<—> distinxi.” The discrepancy that needs consideration in 
the ‘Acta Arvalium’® is that in the record for May 20 there isa 
GERMANICVS but no IMP’ in the title of Caracalla. In the 
record for August 11 there is neither a GERMANICVS nor 
an IMPERATOR. In the October 6 record there is GER- 
MANICVS IMP III. Mommsen’s” explanation for this is as 
follows: “ mihi creditur ominis loco factum esse propter bellum 


1See above, p. 49. 3 Cf. p. 50. δες Table, Ὁ. 51. 

* Vegetius: ‘ Epit. Rei Militaris,’ I 9. 

5CIL. VI 1, 2086, p. 550. Cf. ‘Graphical Outline of Sources,’ p. 45. 

δ Praefatio, p. xxxiiii,‘S. H. A.” Ed. Hermannus Peter. 

7 Phil. XLIII, p. 158: ‘“Fremde zusdtze (oder ungeschickte excerpte?) 
haben wir c. 4,11; c 5,5; 7 (zuc. 4 gehdrig) und 9.” 

® See ‘Graph. Outline,’ p. 45, Group IT, Ὁ. 

*That is, not one significant of a victory. Cf. Mommsen: ‘ Rdmisches 
Staatsrecht,’ II 2, 781. 

10‘ Eph. Epig.’ 1, 194, N. 4. 
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mox patrandum et fortasse iam tum coeptum.” Schiller’ in his 
comment on this says: “ Eine solche Anwendung bleibt unter 
allen Umstanden auffallig ; ich halte sie aber hier fiir unzulassig, 
weil nach ‘ Germanice maxime di te servent’ folgt: ‘ Britannice 
maxime di te servent’; moglicherweise wurde diese Benennung 
erst bei der Abfassung der Protokolle eingesetzt, mit der man 
gewartet hatte, bis die Entscheidung gefallen war.””’ Mommsen’s 
explanation seems to be thrown out as a by-the-way conjecture to 
explain a little difficulty that has no bearing upon the question he 
is then considering. As regards Schiller’s explanation, it may 
be said that it does not go to the bottom of the difficulty, because 
the real question is, Why is he called Germanicus at the May 
meeting, not given the title at the August meeting, then given the 
GERMANICVS IMP III at the October meeting? Hollander 
comes close to indicating where the difficulty is and to giving a 
solution of it, but does not (so far as I can make out from 
Drexler’s’ excerpts of his thesis) seem to see that there is a diffi- 
culty. Mommsen and Schiller fail to elucidate it by missing 
entirely the significant statement of Spartianus. But, read the 
text that Peter® considers corrupt and the solution is a simple 
one. The argument, as in Problem 1, rests on the text as a basis. 
“<et cum Germanos subegisset, Germanum se appellavit vel 
ioco vel serio, ut erat stultus et demens, adserens, si Lucanos 
vicisset, Lucanicum se appellandum. >” 

Caracalla, in his hunger for military renown, would like to make 
capital out of the massacre described by Dion, LXXVII 13.‘ 
He then makes the remark attributed to him in the bracketed 
text. It 1s significant that it reads ‘Germanum!® se appellavit,’ 
and not ‘appellatus est.’ It was not given by the army but was 
assumed, half in jest, half in earnest, by the emperor. There is 
no reason to doubt this on the face of it. It is just such a remark 
as would be treasured up by the attendants of an emperor. It 
must have been made about an unimportant incident. He would 


1. Gesch. der rdm. Kaiserzeit,’ I 2, S. 743, Anm. 5. 

3 Drexler’s ‘ Caracalla’s Zug,’ 8. 8. 

3Cf. notes 2 and 3, ἢ. 55. 

*Cf. Drexler, 5. 8. 

5M. gives‘Germanicum.’ That this is the meaning is plain from the use of 
‘Lucanicum.’ Possibly the ‘Germanum’ refers to the fact that he has treated 
the Germans just as he did his ‘ frater Germanus, Geta.’ 
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not have said such a thing jocosely about an important engage- 
ment, because he was very greedy of military titles.’ 

We left Caracalla near Baden-Baden,’ May 12, 213. We find 
him now ‘circa Rhaetiam.’* The milestones here show that he 
was moving from Strassburg toward Rhaetia. The distance 
from here to Rome by the shortest route‘ is 793 Roman miles. 
News would travel by post® at the rate of 120 miles a day, travel- 
ling continuously. The little imperial jest would reach the capital 
in time for a regular meeting of the Arvals on May 20. This 
sycophantic body, acting on Caracalla’s playful suggestion, call 
him Germanicus at this time, and this is incorporated in the 
record of May 20. 

It was not, however, an official title given by the army or 
senate, and at the meeting in August, when there was a really 
important campaign begun, they neglected the pseudo-title and 
confined themselves to prayers for the success of the emperor’s 
expedition. 

When the great victory was won later in the summer [I do not 
stop to prove the occurrence or the importance of this because 
there is no dispute in regard to it] Caracalla was greeted by his 
army as GERMANICVS IMP III, the news was carried to 
Rome, the senate confirmed the title, and then, when the Arvals 
met, on October 6, they burst into a paean of thanksgiving for 
the safety and German victory of their Emperor Caesar Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus Pius Felix Augustus Parthicus Maximus 
Germanicus Maximus Pontifex Maximus in his sixteenth tribuni- 
cial power, his third imperatorship, fourth consulate, etc. 

The parenthesis should be removed. 

The discrepancy in the Arval Records is apparent, not real. 


JoserH H. DRAKE. 


ICIL. XII 5430, N. [. .. pontificatus maximus passim omittitur ... possis- 
que adeo conicere ipsi imperatori placuisse ut miles magis videretur quam 
sacerdos Th. M.]. 

2See above, p. 56. 

3<Vit. Car.’ V 4. 

4‘Itin. Anton.’ 657 and 167, 8. 

δ Friedlander: ‘Sittengeschichte Roms,’ II, S. 17. 


IV.—CORRECTIONS OF SCHMALZ’S LATEINISCHE 
SYNTAX anp LATEINISCHE STILISTIK. 


The merits of these two works from the pen of Schmalz are 
too well known to call for any extended remark here. Each isa 
marvel of condensation. Within the brief compass of 146 pages 
he has presented a vast amount of interesting and valuable infor- 
mation in regard to the historical development of Latin syntax, 
covering not only the incipiency and growth of every important 
Latin construction, but also the individual peculiarities of expres- 
sion of almost all the great writers of Latin literature. Within 
the narrow limits of 53 pages he has performed a similar service 
in the domain of Latin style. Each is an epitome of the results 
of preceding scholars in these fields, corrected and enriched by 
the author’s own personal investigations. Works of such vast 
Scope one could hardly expect to be entirely free from errors. 
Nor would it, furthermore, be right to expect that in a ‘Hand- 
buch’ the individual peculiarities of every writer could be chron- 
icled. The wonder is that the characteristic usage of so many 
writers has been observed and recorded. 

The object of this paper is to point out some errors that have 
been made and to call attention to some important omissions, the 
writer having recourse to the marginalia of his own edition. 

§39. Sisenna’s usage of the form assent?zo is also referred to by 
Quint. I 5. 13: “Sisenna dixit ‘adsentio’ multique et hunc et 
analogian secuti.” (See also IX 3. 6.) 

§54. For names of countries in the acc., limit of motion, he 
says, by Plaut. only Capt. 571 (573 in Goetz and Schoell), but 
Curc. Arg. 1 has “2 Caviam (but 67 and 438 zz Cariam). Add 
also the examples Sall. Jug. 28 and Cic. Pomp. 34 (concinnity ?). 

Anm. 2. Ablative duration of time; cf. Plaut. Bacch. 2: 
“Annis viginti errans a patria δι. Cf. also Suet. Caes. 59; 
Seneca, Epist. XVIII 1. 28; Mart. IX 67.1; X177. 2; XII 65. 
1; Petron., §111. (An interesting temporal expression is found 
in Quint. VI 3. 73: “triginta se annos habere.” Cf. the Romance 
construction. ) 

§61. For the use of celave, add Ter. Phorm. 959: “Neque 
iam id celare posse te uxorem tuam.” 
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§65, Anm. 2. Wrong reference to Lorenz’s note; cf. Mil. Gl. 
1434 instead of 1422. 

§70. Here the statement is made that the construction of a 
preposition with a neut. pron. and genitive begins with Sall., but 
Ter. Phorm. 979 already uses it: ‘In id redactus sum loci.” 
Further: “60 scientiae progredi” occurs in Quint. II 1. 6, and 
“eo dementiae”’ in [X 2. go. 

§72. To examples cited add Quint. I 10. 29, caecus anim?; for 
impos add Prud. Cath. 9. 53, and Psychom. 585; for zzcertus 
add Stat. Theb. 5. 525; Pliny, Ep. [X 13. 11; Bell. Afr. 7; Curt. 
VIII 10. 27 (Val. Flacc. III 602 has the abl.). Quint. IV 3. 8 has 
certus sententiae. 

Anm. 1. On the use of studzosus it should be noted that Plaut. 
Mil. Gl. 802 has the dative. [Lorenz and Brix,.ad loc., say that 
studiosus with a dat. occurs only here; but cf. Ov. Met. VII 675, 
and a possible example in Prud. Peristeph. IV 54, where Obba- 
rius, following some of the MSS, has a dative (Christo). (What 
does the Archiv, IV 161, mean in denying studiosus to Plautus ?)] 

§85. Schmalz says that the earliest example of a ‘“ Dativus 
Iudicantis” occurs in Caes. Bell. Civ., but Varro, L. L. V 57, has 
“8 foro eunti est.” He says that only Verg. and Ov. of the poets 
use this construction; but cf. Stat. II 224. 

887, Anm.1. He says that “Fieri is not found with a predicate 
dative’’; but cf. Cic. Har. resp. 44: “cui tribuno pl. non licuit.” 
(Cf. further my treatment of the predicate dative in the Archiv, 
XI (1898), p. 21 et seq., and Am. Journ. Phil. XIX, p. 215.) 

§89. To the examples of the locative dative add Plaut. Capt. 
692: “τὲ Morti (Bx. mort?) misero.” 

§96. Schmalz says that αὖ with the comparative occurs first in 
Porphyrio; but cf. Vitruv. VI 3. 5. 

§99, Anm. 2. Fruor with the acc. also occurs in Afran., frag. 
390 (Ribb.). 

§100. Lgere with the genitive occurs 3 times in Quint.: II 16. 
13; 8.63; V 14.5; but 23 times with the abl. (I 1. 27; 2. 12; 6. 
38; 41; 8.4; II 11. 1, etc.). Martial has the ablative 3 times to 
the gen. once (VI 25. 7 rationis egentes). 

Anm. flenus: Quint. 1X 3. 1 remarks that the abl. is the 
usual construction of his own time, but that earlier the gen. was 
used. He himself uses the abl. 4 times (II 8.3; IX 3.16; 4. 136, 
and XII ro. 60), but the gen. 6 times (IV 2.75; IX 2.10; 4. 109; 
X 1. 44; 96, and XI 1. 34). Prud. also uses both constructions, 
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the gen. in Per. 1V 5 and Psych. 769, and the abl. in Cath. VII 
60; Per. I 100; II 542; Apoth. 790 and Psych. pr. 26. Ambrose 
has the gen. in De Noe g. 28 and De Off. III 12. 81. 

§ro2. Add the further examples of Livy 22. 1.9; Val. Max. 
1.6.5; Flor. 2. 6. 9 caelo missa; Quint. 1. 6. 16 demissa caelo. 

Anm.2. Cf. Livy 24.6 Carthagine; Caes. B.C. 1.24 Cremona ; 
Plaut. Asin. 499 Rhodo. 

§105. Schmalz says that the form here is already found in 
Plautus. But where? In the passages usually cited, Amph. 514 
and Mil. Gl. 73, Goetz and Schoell read ert, while Truc. 509 is 
printed “fere.” (Martial uses both forms—Aeve: I 43.2; III 12. 
12; IV 7.1 and 5; 61.9, and X 31.1; but evz: I 24.4 and V 
58. 8.) phesz occurs in Plaut. Bacch. 336, 1047, and Mil. Gl. 
648; Lemni occurs in Cist. Arg. 7. 

§109. Present participle joined to object after verbs of perceiv- _ 
ing. In addition to the authors cited by Schmalz this construc- 
tion was used by Juvencus (cf. Hatfield, Study of Juv., §75) and 
by Prudentius (cf. Cath. 10. 111; Peristeph. 10. 239; 2. 23; 6. 
52; 112. 

§110. Schmalz says that Cicero uses only de, fost and in with 
the perfect participle; but cf. Cluent. 23. Vergil has ‘“‘inter 
agendum” in Ecl. IX 24. 

§123. Ultra in a temporal sense; cf. also Livy 22. 43. 7. 

§143. Coram. Martial uses coram 5 times before a noun: 
V 2.8; VI 21.3; VII 88.4; XI 16. 10 and XII 95. 2; after a 
noun twice: VII 92. 5 and X 14. ro. 

§151. Clam. Schmalz says that clam is used with an abl. 
only in Caes. B. C. 2. 32 and B. Afr. 11. 4, but both of these 
passages are disputed. Lindsay, Lat. Lang., p. 580, §21, says, 
basing the statement on Langen, Beitr., p. 230, ‘‘perhaps never 
the abl. at any period of Latin.” But Macrobius uses it in Praef. 
2andinI 4.1. 

§157- Here occurs the statement, which has been repeated in 
various quarters a number of times, that zomme does not occur in 
Plautus; cf. Landgraf, note 438 to Reisig’s Vorlesungen iib. lat. 
Spr., p. 302, basing the statement upon A. Spengel, Die Partikel 
Nonne in Altlatein, Miinchen, 1887, and Lorenz to Pseud. 340. 
Lindsay, however, Lat. Lang., p. 605, §10, says in regard to the 
usage of Plautus, he ‘‘uses zonne hardly at all.” Plautus uses 
nonne in all at least 8 times, and it may be noted that the bulk of 
the examples are found in one play, the Amphitruo. The 
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passages are: Amph. 165, 404, 407, 452, 539, 625; Curc. 552; 
non[ne] occurs in Merc. 62. Terence uses zonne almost as often, 
6 times: Andr. 869; Haut. 545, 922; Eun. 165, 334 and 736. 

§158. umne. The occurrences of this disputed form have 
been noted by the writer in the Class. Rev. for 1897, p. 348 
(translated into Italian for ‘La Nostra Scuola,’ 1897, p. 203), and 
five well-established examples added to the three usually called 
in question. 

§161. Anne in direct questions—a rare usage—occurs 5 times 
in Juvenal: IV 78; VII 179; 199; X 207; XV 122. Cf. also 
Pers. III 39; Mart. VIII 51. 1; Sil. Ital. I 342, and Prud. 
Symmach. I 400. 

§163, Anm. The general use of ἡ munc and # with another 
imperative has been treated by the writer in Am. Journ. Phil. XIX 
(1898), pp. 59-69. 

§178. The combination -gue ef should be cited also for Plautus, 
Mil. Gl. 1315 and 1347. Brix to the latter passage cites four 
passages from Plautus and one from Terence. 

§187. In citing the writers who use afguz, Quint. should be 
mentioned, who makes use of it 29 times. 

§188. Ceterum: this is used 23 times by Quint. 

§§202 and 203. Quint. uses zgztury first 16 times and second, or 
third, 139 times. Similarly he uses z/ague in the second place 12 
times (Neue Formenlehre’, p. 975, says only 6). Jtague is also 
used postpositive by Martial, VIII, praef. (prose). 

§205. Nec non et. Cf. Archiv, 1897, p. 390, and 8, p. 191; cf. 
also Sid. Apoll. Carm. 22. 47 and Macr. VII 2.6. Nec non etiam 
cited only for Varro and African Latinity ; cf. also Suet. de Gram. 
C. 22. 

§207. Verum etiam is used by Quint. 4 times with zon modo, 
2 times with zon solum and 2 times with non tantum. 

§209. Ofortet is used by Quint. 9 times with the subj. to 72 
times with the infin.; on the other hand, zecesse est is used almost 
as often with the subj. (38) as with the infin. (42), while κΖ, which 
is very rare, is used in V 10. 123. The rarer expression zecessé 
habere with infin., which belongs especially to the sermo vulgarts 
(Landgraf to Reisig’s Vorles., p. 612, note 546, a), is found 4 times 
in Quint.: III 8. 24; VII 2. 16; 53; and XI 1. 74. 

Anm. On /ice¢ with the indic. cf. Archiv, XI (1898), p. 25. 

§215. One would think from the statement here given that gzz 
(abl.) was not used after Livy; cf. Prud. Contra Sym. II 523, etc. 


y pS 
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§222, a. No examples of temf/o with the infin. are cited after 
Quint., but this construction is used 5 times by Juvencus and 8 
times by Prudentius. 

§223. The substantival use of the infin. occurs in Quint. XI 1. 
7: “totum hoc apte dicere non elecutionis tantum genere constat 
etc.”’ 

8242. For the use of an ind. following sunt gui cf. also Sall. 
Cat. 19 and Quint. XI 3. 55, where, however, a subj. is used in 
the following line. Hier. generally uses the ind. (Goelzer, p. 356). 

8243. Ut gui. Quint., who uses this 9 times, should be men- 
tioned (I 2.19; III 5.9; Ν 14. 28; X 1.55; 57; 74; 2 13; XI 
3. 53; XII 2. 20). 

§250. Schmalz says that guod causal is not met with in Plautus, 
but cf. Capt. 350: “‘experiar fidem fretus ingenio eius, quod me 
esse scit erga se benevolum.” 

§253. In §120 Schmalz had said that propter quod and propier 
guaeé is post-classical. In that section and in this one he cites 
merely the Vulgate, Hier. and Cyprian. Profter quod occurs 13 
times in Quint. and propier guae 5 times. This is noteworthy. 

8262. Here the statement is made that anteguam is found in 
Old Latin only in Cato, Cael. Antip. and Varro, but cf. also Ter. 
Hec. 146. 

§263. Quintilian’s usage of guamguam should be noted. He 
uses the ind. 96 times and the subjunctive 14 times. 

8265. Schmalz says that with guamvzs only the subj. is used 
by Lucr., but cf. III 403; 705, and ΙΝ 426. Quint. also uses the 
ind.; cf. VIII 6.73. Elsewhere—in all 25 times—the subj. is used. 

§275. The statement is made that ΞΖ cum occurs only in Quint. 
X 1.76; but cf. also VI 3. 9 and XI 2. 30. 

§292. Ubdiudi also occurs in Classical Latin; cf. Livy 42. 57. 12. 

8202. Schmalz says that zsz δ΄ is found in Tac. only in the 
Ann.; but cf. Ger. 2. 2; Agr. 32. 2. Cicero also uses it in Ph. 2. 
287; De Or. II 254, and 330. It is found also in Quint. XII 9. 11. 

§305. Schmalz says that e¢s? is wanting in Quint., and the 
same statement is made by Landgraf in note 427b to Reisig’s 
Vorles. (p. 269) and in the original text of Reisig, §529 (p. 395). 
Quintilian, however, uses e/s? 8 times: I proem. 19; 5. 28; II 5. 
19; V 13.3; VII 8.7; IX 1.19; 2.100; XI 3. 18, all, it may 
be noted, with the ind. except V 13. 3. 

§308. Quin. The statement is made that Cicero has only 
once written guzn with an imperative, but cf. Ros. Com. 9. 25. 
Quin corroborative occurs 6 times in Quint.: V 14.4; VI 2. 12; 
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VII 4.17; VIII 4. 24; IX 2. 31, and XII ro. 51. Ouin etiam 
occurs 13 times in Quint.: I 5. 60; II 2.9; 11.4; 16. 16; III x. 
53 5 13; V 10. 40; X 1. 23; 80; 5. 2; 7. 21; XI 1. 20, and 3. 
75. Itis common also in Pliny, Epist., Gell. and Suet. Quin et 
is common among the poets Lucr., Prop., Ov., Verg., Hor. and 
Prud. (It may here be noticed that Quint. uses the phrase fier? 
non potest ut in HI 3. 14 and V 9. 5.) 
§309. U7 is used with a comparative 38 times in Quint. 


STILISTIK. 


§3. Quint. has 22 anciptti IV 1. 41 and ex ancipit? VIII 2. 21, 
and is fond of such phrases. 

§10. Magis, the particle used in Spanish Latin (cf. Sittl, 
Lokal. Versch. d. lat. Spr., p. 175), is always employed by the 
two Spanish authors, Quint. and Prud. 

§11. With the comparative Quint. uses mu/lfo 27 times and 
longe 4 times; with the superlative, mu/fo 3 times to longe 20 
times. (See, further, my Synt. and Style of Prud., §123 with 
notes. ) 

§13. Magis with a comparative occurs only 3 times in Plautus 
(Men. prol. 55; Poen. prol. 83, and Pseud. 320), according to 
E. Norden, Rhein. Mus. 49, p. 194; but Brix, note to Capt. 644, 
cites also Stich. 699, Men. 978, Poen. 212; 461, Aul. 422, Mil. 
613, Bacch. 500, Stich. 484, Pseud. 220 f. 

822. Quint. also uses guicumque as an indefinite pronoun; cf. 
X 1. 12; 105, and 7. 2. 

§26. Uterque in the plural; cf. also Lact. Inst. IV 12, 15: 
adventus utrosque. 

828. Zoli = omnes, add also Pliny, N. H. XV 1oo, and cf. 
Friedlander to Mart. VI 85. 10, and Wolfflin, Rhein. Mus. 37 
(1882), p. 107. 

§45, 3 (p- 559). Quint. says Phalereus Demetrius only once, 
X 1. 80, but Demetrius Phalereus twice, II 4. 41 and X 1. 33. 
He says, however, Halicarnasseus Dionysius, 111 1. 16 and IX 4. 
88, and Atacinus Varro, X 1. 87. [Similarly he says Domitzus 
Afer 11 times to Afer Domitius 5 times; Cornelins Celsus 10 
times to Celsus Cornelius once (III 6. 38), but Pollio Asintus 
twice to Asintus Pollio once (cf. VI 3. 110; VIII 1. 3 and X 1. 
113).] 


§82. Quintilian’s fondness for asyndeton should be noted. 
Emory B. LEASE. 


V.—THE GATHAS AS CONSECUTIVE WORDS. 


Surely many an eminent Grecian or Latinist would gladly 
welcome the opportunity of passing his eye leisurely over a literal 
Or, as we might say, even a mechanical reproduction of the con- 
secutive terms in the G&athas as they appear objectively in what 
has been so often called these ‘celebrated’ hymns. And specialists 
themselves, baffled by intrigues and wearied by the sight of 
empiricism, might welcome the impressions of minds totally fresh 
to the subject. They would be interested to hear how the matter 
strikes eminent novices, as its elements stand plainly before them 
in the shape of close verbal renderings shorn of all comments. 

A fresh glance from without may often penetrate the seeming 
chaos of congested evidence where the expert is hopelessly toiling 
with blunted faculties, though manfully determined to do his 
utmost, if only for the imperilled honour of the theme. 

But do any of our great specialists in the other departments 
imagine for a moment that the literal imitation of the consecutive 
forms in these so valued strophes is a matter of little difficulty ? 
Yet, strange as it may appear, this is actually the case. The full 
exegesis of the Gathas in the light of interpretation (so to call it) 
presents indeed what has been called the supreme difficulty in 
Aryan philology, for it consists in determining which one of 
several ever-varying meanings we shall give to the most promi- 
nent words which come repeatedly before us, and the questions 
which ‘pile’ themselves up out of the many possibilities of each 
strophe seem forever impossible of settlement, if for no other 
reason, then because the ever-abiding jealousies will not allow 
them to be settled. 

On the one hand we had the 2254 dixtt of the distinguished 
interpreter of Tiibingen, and we had him alone. I have seen no 
translations (of his leading school) made in Germany within the 
last eighteen years which were not almost unmodified reproduc- 


tions of Roth’s views as delivered in his rarely valued lectures. 
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Even where the immediate author of the renderings had never 
been personally one of the great guru's pupils. His translations 
were of course taken down carefully by several different hearers, 
and often generously circulated from one to the other, so becom- 
ing very widely spread outside of the country-town where his 
University was situated. Some of these notes were kindly 
offered to me, and, as I need hardly say, thankfully accepted 
(though somewhat to the chagrin of some others of my fellow- 
labourers). The striking suggestions of this truly great scholar 
were indeed modified (in the course of time) as he became more 
critically acquainted with the Asiatic commentaries. But his 
impressive personality stands alone on the one side as representing 
those who would read all Zend as Sanskrit a little, but hardly 
more than a little, modified.” And on the other hand, as against 
this pre-eminent figure (a great master represented by honourable 
-mouthpieces) stand those who stoutly present all that was vitally 
sagacious in the lingering hints of tradition which had been 
purposely ignored as unworthy of being considered, or as too 
difficult to handle, while the textual forms of the ancient docu- 
ments themselves on which the battle rages rest severe and simple 
in their powerful significance. 

It may well seem incredible to an ‘outsider’ that the main 
elements out of which this so subtle science rears itself should be 
absolutely accessible to the knowledge of any average intellect. 
Who could believe, if his eyes did not see it, that one of the most 
puzzling strophes in the entire Gathas (puzzling as to which one 
of two or three simple renderings is the true one) is actually 
composed of terms, as to the literal translation of which into 
Sanskrit or Latin there could hardly be a difference of opinion. 
Yet here it is: this is the Zend text: 


Ashé kat thvé dar(e)sani manasché voht vaédemano (= -nas) 

Galimché Ahuréi sevishtai? Sraoshem Mazdéi 

Ané mathré mazishtem’ vaurbimaidi (read vavaréimaidi) khraf- 
stré-hizvé. 


1 Whereas I would maintain that as the middle Sanskrit differs from the 
early, and as the early differs still more from the late, so the Zend differs in 
meaning from the Sanskrit, as would be natural with a sister-tongue. 

3 My transliteration is of the simplest possible character; in my dictionary 
I dispense with it entirely. 
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And here is its Sanskrit translation?: 


(He) rta* kat Tvam dargani manas ca® vasu vedamanas 

Gdtum ca® asuréya‘ gavishthadya ¢rushtim (su)-medhase 

Anena mantrena mahishtham vevrimahi® (ἢ cp. vavrmahe) kra- 
vis agitrn (apunydn) jthvayé. 


Some differences in opinion may be possible, but (errors excepted) 
hardly upon more than a very few details; and what is true of 
this strophe is true of the remaining ro (in the Festgruss).° 
There do indeed occur hapaxlegomena here and there throughout 
the Gathas, and some of them present what may be considered 
absolutely insolvable problems; but they are not so very frequent ; 
and, moreover, as a matter of course in a certain percentage of 
occurrences they are found in subordinate places in a sentence, 
and might actually be left untranslated at times with little loss 
either to the main meaning, the force, or the definite point. The 
real trouble with these texts is, as I have already hinted, the facile 
possibility of differing results which arises from the strange fact 
that several of the more prominent and frequent terms around 
which the theme of the Gathas revolves are used in senses which 
seem, both at first sight and even later, to differ greatly. 

Aside from the multiplicity of meanings to the same word, 
there occurs in this Y. 28, which I have partly cited, one especially 
doubtful form—a word which may mean ‘well-reaching-its-aim,’ 
or ‘pertaining to food’; but as ‘food for the eaters’ was every- 
where a necessity and an object in prayer, what ‘well-reaches-its- 
aim’ is not so heterogeneous from it. But beside this, misprints 
excepted, these literal translations in the other strophes in this 
Y. 28 are almost an absolute reproduction of the Gathic terms in 
a dialect which differs less from the Zend (or from which the 


1See Roth’s Festgruss, pp. 193-4; the accents were purposely struck off to 
avoid misprinting. 

2 The identity of réa with asha is not questioned ; possibly asha is a relic of 
arsha, and # elsewhere becomes s or sh. 

δ᾽ Pronounced cha. 

* Misprinted in the Festgruss (I did not see the proof). 

δες Whitney’s intens. stem vevri-; no forms of opt. middle intens. exist as 
models; cp. also the rst pl. med. opt. perf. vaurtimah. 

6 They elicited a spontaneous word of thanks from the great Zend-Sanskritist 
himself, and they have been referred to with much interest by Oldenberg in 
his Vedic Religion. Bartholomae translated a strophe from Y. Io in a 
masterly manner; see his preface in the grammar. 
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Zend less differs) than do the dialects of Greece, the one from 
the other.’ Here is another strophe, Y. 28, 1: 


Ahyé yas nemanhé usténa-zasté (= -tas) raf(e)dhrahya 

Mainyéush’? Mazda pourvim (read -vyam) spentahyé ash visping 
syaothna 

Vanhéush® khrathm mananhé yé khshnevishaé géushché ruvanem' ; 


and here is its Sanskrit translation: 


Asya yacchémi (might be yacché) namasé uttanahastas rabhasas 
(atidasya) 

Manyos (he su-)medhas plrvyam ¢vantasya rtena vigvdn (vi¢- 
vani (°)) cydutnanit 

Vasos kratum manasas yena khshnavisha(-Ani) gos ca‘ Gtmadnam.® 


It will be seen that we have only to watch very closely the 
slight differences in the terminations, to substitute ὦ and 72 for s, 
and to make the other usual phonetic changes, and our Sanskrit 
is Zend at once, a mere variation in dialect being present as before. 

As my experiment with Y. 28, 1 seemed to have arrested 
attention, I contributed ‘the Sanskrit equivalents of Yasna 44’ to 
the ‘Acts’ of the last Oriental Congress at Paris, but they will 
fall in a third volume, and the first has only just appeared. Both 
Y. 28 in the Festgruss and this were excerpts from exceedingly 
old private studies made by me (I fear to say how many years 
ago); but if time can be had for it, I will print the whole mass of 
the Gathic texts in the same manner, i. 6. in their Sanskrit equiv- 
alents as an invaluable help to beginners, while it may continue 
to interest others.° 

In the meantime there is nothing modern that can serve this 
same purpose just at present. Latin is indeed sometimes as good 
as Sanskrit for the purpose, and of course more accessible; but 
my Latin verbatims in the Five Zarathushtrian G&thas are inter- 
rupted with correcting extensions, emeénding the closely imitated 


1See Oldenberg, Vedic Religion, p. 37 (?). 

2 Transliterations are of the simplest. 

8 Written urvdnem. 

4 Pronounced cha. 

5’ This démaénam, on which there is no difference of opinion, is the sole word, 
with perhaps radhasas, which is not a close imitation; the differences are 
dialectical. 

61 have these manuscripts still by me, some of them in a rough condition. 


- = αν ee OO. Oe σὰν eee eee lL eel 
OE κ..0. τος “.0.ὲ9ὲ9ὲὲςῳ ὦ 


= _ SD a rs ee 
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Gathic forms; and they would harass the non-specialist reader. 
They are, moreover, supplemented by the production of all the 
other possible renderings, in the shape of alternative translations 
for the student. I am indeed getting out an English word-for- 
word reproduction accompanied with my free-metrical (from the 
more extended book)!; and I have some hopes that this may 
enlighten a larger fragment of the general literary public as to 
the true state of the facts. But English is a very poor vehicle 
for quasi-syllabic imitations ; Latin, or Sanskrit, alone can show 
(approximately) the shape of the forms. 

I would recommend the general reader to glance over Haug’s 
now long since antiquated (Latin) rendering ; for the point which 
Iam now making is the ‘simplicity of the body of the consecu- 
tive terms in general’; and errors as to conjugational or declen- 
sional forms do not affect the question as I am now endeavouring 
to put it. Or, if one can not dispense with the up-to-date 
opinions, let my verbatims (encumbered as they are) be reso- 
lutely read over without pausing at the reconstructed termina- 
tions, the first forms being (as those of Haug were) meant to be 
attempts to actually imitate approximately the Zend syllables. 

I can only say that if the learned world could be reached in 
such a manner, the result would be a very great awakening of 
interest, it being conceded that the Gathas possess some interest.? 
For it is the mere literal force of the terminology in which the 
sublimity of the delineation inheres. And no differences in 
opinion can affect this; the clash of views comes in chiefly, or 
only, on the questions over the detail of the ideas reported and 
as to the points of the syntax. 

How is it possible that such a mass of terms as the ‘ holy law,’ 
the ‘Good Mind’ (of God, also embodied in His people), ‘His 


"I should say that this will be retarded by the illness of the typesetter in 
Germany, as will also the first section of my ‘Dictionary of the GAthic 
Language of the Zend-Avesta,’ announced some time ago. The manuscript 
of this lies ready and a good part of it is in the printer’s hands, one-eighth of 
the whole book being in type. 

* And it is to be hoped that their value may become popularly recognised, 
for a serious writer in the Critical Review of Jan. 1896, could say of them: 
“ The Gathas, or Hymns of Zoroaster are by far the most precious relic we 
possess of Oriental religion, the only sacred literature, which in dignity, in 
profoundness, in purity of thought and absolute freedom from unworthy 
conceptions of the Divine could ever for a moment be compared with the 
Hebrew scriptures,” 


preheat Google 
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Sovereign Power, Devotion, Healthful Weal and deathless Long- 
life’ (here and hereafter, these latter as rewards) could recur at 
every turn without producing a profound effect, especially when 
pointed with such intervening expressions as “gifts for the two 
lives give us, the bodily life and the mental,” “Ὁ holiness (Asha), 
when shall I see thee?”’; “May the just Law be life-strong and 
clothed with body (incarnate in the tribes),” and the like; and 
these reappear continually in a fairly unbroken string. 

But then, again, there are some who deplore a too-educated 
public and the danger of zu viel concurrenz. 


UNIVERSITY OF OxForD, Fed. 1899. L. H. MILLs. 


VI—AN IRISH-LATIN CHARM. 


A very interesting specimen of Irish Latinity is the 8th-cen- 
tury Aid-hymn or, as it might be styled, the charm for headache, 
preserved in the Reichenau MS No. 221 (at Karlsruhe) and first 
printed by Mone, Hymni Medii Aevi, III 181-2. A reprint of 
Mone’s text and emendations is contained in Stokes’ ‘Lives of 
Saints’ in the Book of Lismore, p. 324. But neither Mone nor 
Stokes has removed the apparent difficulties of the piece. The 
following is the text as represented by Mone: 


O rex, o rector regminis, 
O cultor coeli carminis, 
O persecutor murmoris, 
O deus alti agminis! 
5 Aido sanctus mec prich benibula, 
Posco puro precamina, 
Ut refrigerat flumina 
Mei capitis calida, 
Curat caput cum renibus 

10 Meis atque cum talibus, 
Cum oculis et genibus, 
Cum auribus et naribus, 
Cum inclitis euntibus, 
Cum fistulis sonantibus, 

15 Cum lingua atque dentibus 
Cum lacrimarum fontibus, 
Sanctus Aid altus adiuuat, 
Meum caput ut liberat, 

Ut hoc totum perseuerat, 
Sanum atque uigilat. 


Mone-Stokes have seen that sanctus in]. 5 is gloss to Aida, 
and they read the whole line thus: Azdo maic Bric beneuola. 
In the next line Mone thinks that Jvecamina stands equivalent to 
precamine, is in fact a spelling expressive of actual pronunciation 
of precamine; puro is according to him = a puro and refers to 
Aido. Stokes would rather change puro to pura, evidently 
referring it to Srecamina and making pura precamina dependent 
on posco. But what, then, about denzbuda? That, too, would of 
course have to be referred to Jrecamina and so would make no 
sense at all. Moreover, the first four lines would then contain a 
mere warning to the deity that the supplicant is asking something 
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of St. Aid. But the proper thing, of course, is that they be a 
prayer to God to be favorable to St. Aid’s intercession in behalf 
of the supplicant. The sense, then, requires that dexzduda be a 
verb-form on which to make dependent the dative “249. I 
suggest that the final ὦ of denzbula as well as of precamina 
developed under the influence of fZumina and calzda from original 
ae=e. I would then restore the reading of Il. 5-8 in the follow- 
ing way: 

Aido matic Bric benevole, 

Posto puro precamine, 

Ut refrigeret flumina 

Mei capitis calida, 


i.e. ‘To Aid, the Son of Bric, grant—I pray thee with pure 
prayer—that he may succeed in relieving my headache.’ As to 
benevole, it is true that no such imperative is on record. But 
Irish writers in Latin are noted for their daring grammar, and 
they surely might have inferred an imperative Jenevole from the 
participle dexevolens. 

Very strange is the venzbus in |. 9 and ¢alzbus inl. 10. Neither 
Mone nor Stokes has found fault with venzbus. They evidently 
thought it all right that the supplicant should name the kid- 
neys in conjunction with the head to be cured. Zalibus, they 
say, Stands for fais... So, with a sudden jump, the supplicant 
passes from the kidneys down to the ankles. Then, in line 11, 
he makes another jump that brings him up to the eyes and 
cheeks, ears and nose. But down he jumps again in line 13, 
where, according to Mone-Stokes, znclitis euntibus stands for 
anculis (= dyxidas) euntibus. With the last jump upwards he 
reaches (I. 15) the tongue and teeth, etc. Why the supplicant in 
such a jerky fashion should name the parts of his body which he 
wishes to be taken care of, Mone-Stokes fail to explain, nor do 
they make it clear why parts of the body should be named that 
have no business to be named in a prayer that, according to 
them, is meant to be acure for headache. The whole question 
hinges on venibus, 1.9; falibus,\. 10; inclitis euntibus, 1. 13; and 
Jistulis, 1.14. Do these words really refer to parts of the body 
that have nothing to do with the head? enzbus certainly seems 
to do so. But the word has, I believe, lost its initial ¢ and so 
stands for crenibus = crinibus. As to falibus, I think that has to 
be connected with its preceding cum. Cumtalibus may be cor- 


1Stokes suggests connection with the fa/ias of the Lorica; it would then 


have to mean ‘ loins.’ 
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ruption of cuncalibus, which developed from cancalzbus, misread 
for caucalibus. 

The same hand that wrote the text of the charm has put the 
gloss cerebre (read cerebro) above talibus. Mone-Stokes call 
that nonsense, but it is all right enough if caucalibus was the 
original reading. C.G.L. II 346, 53 we find καυκο (4 : xaixa) 
explained by patera (which may be = patena = patina ‘ pan’). 
Now, caucale' would mean ‘anything relating to cup (pan),’ ‘that 
which is in the cup or pan,’ and cauzcalia could easily be applied 
to the brains, considering that not seldom the word for cup (pan) 
serves at the same time to designate head; cp. German Kopf 
(= Engl. cup), Prov. cobs ‘skull’; Lat. testa ‘earthen vessel’ = 
Fr. téte ‘head’; cp. also MHG. hirnecopf ‘brain-cup’ = ME. 
herne-pon ‘brain-pan’ (Destruction of Troy 8775), harnpane 
(Pricke of Conscience 5296). Greek éy-xapos ‘what is in the 
head’ = brains; also Latin cerebrum might be compared, if that 
has developed from ceves-rum and so is co-radicate with Gr. 
κάρηνον ‘head’ (from xdpac-vov). Just so German Arn? = dial. 
Engl. karn (from OTeut. *hervsn-) are co-radicate with Skr. 
¢irshn- ‘head’; they presuppose, then, the very same idea that 
would be represented by caucalia = cerebrum. If I mistake 
not, reference is had to this caucalia by the caucale we find in the 
Harl. MS No. 3376 of the Brit. Mus. (WW. 202, 1) explained by 
two mysterious words: ease uel naester. Now, may not these rep- 
resent former edsé uel uaescen = eansen uel uaescen = earsen uel 
baergen = (h)aersne uel braegen? This same (4)aersne is perhaps 
also hidden in the exe which appears by the side of draegen to 
explain cerebrum in the same Harl. MS (WW. 202, 33). The 
mistake exe developed from ecse, metathesis of esce, which, by 
way of se being put for simple 5, resulted from ese = aesé = 
(h)aensen = haersne. Inasimilar way bux (= bax = pax) borg, 
WW. 358, 33, became in the Corpus Glossary (WW. το, 1) bux 
(= bax, pax) box, passing through the stages orc, bosc, bocs. 

To return to our charm for headache. We have disposed of 
two words that seemed to designate parts of the body not 
belonging to the head. There are left zze/ités, which Mone- 
Stokes consider to be a mistake for ancylis, and /istulis, which 
they apparently take in the sense of fbzzs. Above incéztzs, 


'Cp. caucalia cuppas (Addit. MS 32,246 Brit. Mus.; Anglia, VIII 448). 
2See Kluge’s and Murray’s dictionaries. 
3Cp. also German er hat Kopf = he has brains. 
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according to Mone, the scribe has written zeruzbus. I believe 
this was to refer also to the following euntibus, which I suggest 
stands for éantibus = emantibus = (h)imantibus. Incliti himantes 
the nerves are called because of their importance. Who ever 
has had neuralgic headache will appreciate this appellation. As 
to fistulis sonantibus, they are undoubtedly the ‘sounding (sound- 
conducting) tubes ’—what is called in medical parlance the ‘audi- 
tory canals.’ The Anglo-Saxon glossator of the Harl. MS calls 
them ‘ear-holes’: WW. 238, 29 fistulas ¢. arterias earpyrel; 
Jistulas may by z-a interchange have developed from /istudis and 
the gloss actually refer to our charm. 

A last word in regard to the finale of the charm: a/tus, I think, 
ought to be capitalized, as the sense requires that it be referred 
to God, the ‘Lord on high,’ and adtuuat, the predicate of Altus, 
is misreading for adiuuaet = adiuuet, as liberat, perseuerat, 
uigilat is for liberael, perseueract, uigilaet. In this way not only 
good sense is made, but also the symmetry of the hymn is 
restored: the supplicant finishes just as he has opened, with a 
prayer to God to lend his help to St. Aid, that he may work a 
successful cure. 

To review, this is the way I would read and explain the whole 
charm: 


O rex, o rector regminis,! 
O cultor coeli carminis, 

O persecutor murmoris, 

O deus alti agminis, 

Aido, maic Bric, benibulae, 
—Posco puro precaminae— 
Ut refrigeraet flumina 

Mei capitis calida, 

Curaet caput cum crenibus 
Meis atque caucalibus, 
Cum oculis et genibus, 
Cum auribus et naribus, 
Cum inclitis emantibus, 
Cum fistulis sonantibus, 
Cum lingua atque dentibus, 
Cum lacrimarum fontibus. 
Sanctus Aid, Altus adiuuaet, 
Meum caput ut liberaet, 

Ut hoc totum perseueraet 
Sanum atque uigilaet. 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


O King, O ruler of the world,! 

O thou rewarder of pious prayer, 

O thou punisher of scoffing, 

O God of the heavenly hosts, 

Grant to Aid, the Son of Bric, 

—I beseech thee with pious prayer— 
That he may soothe the throbbing, 

The violent one of my head, 

That he cure the head with the hair on it 
And the brains inside, 

With the eyes and cheeks, 

With the ears and nose, 

With the famous nerve-strings, 

With the sound-conducting tubes, 

With the tongue and teeth, 

With the lachrymal glands. 

I pray that the Lord on high help St. Aid 
That he may free from pain my head, 
That it ever may be wholly 

Sound and hale. 


OTTO B. SCHLUTTER. 


1 Regminis may be right, but I should prefer generis. 


NOTE. 


IBIS 541, 2. 


Inque tuis opifex uati quod fecit Achaeo 
Noxia luminibus spicula figat apis. 


The Scholiast on Apoll. R. II 471, ἃ propos of Paraebius, who 
had been doomed to misfortune in consequence of his father 
cutting down an oak which its coeval Hamadryad had in vain 
besought him to spare, mentions another Hamadryad story, 
which, with some modification, might perhaps form the basis of 
Ovid's distich. It is quoted from Charon of Lampsacus, a writer 
of the 5th century B.c. One Rhoecus (‘Poixos), whose country 
and parentage are not stated, seeing an oak ready to fall, ordered 
his sons to prop it at its lower extremity. The Hamadryad who 
was thus saved from perishing with her coeval tree, grateful for 
her preservation, appeared to Rhoecus and premised to give him 
anything he asked. He begged permission to cohabit with her. 
She consents, on condition that no other female shared his 
embraces, and promised to send a bee as her messenger. Once, 
when he was playing at the game of πεσσοί, the bee flew up to 
him suddenly and forced from him an angry exclamation. The 
wood-nymph took offence and blinded him. 

This story is repeated with trifling changes by the Etym. M. 
78. 32. It 1s also found in the scholia on Theocritus, III 73. 
Rhoecus is there called a Cnidian, and the Jocale of the legend 
fixed at Ninos in Assyria. The time of the lovers’ meeting is 
announced by a bee; but here the narrative ends, as if the legend 
were well known and the remaining part of it did not require to 
be told. 

Tzetzes, on Lycophr. Alexandr. 480, transfers the legend to 
Arcas, son of Callisto, the first king of Arcadia. Arcas, while 
hunting, finds the Hamadryad. Chrysopeleia on the point of 
destruction by a winter torrent which had sapped her oak: he 
turned the course of the stream and saved the Nymph with her 
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tree. By her he became the father of Elatus and Amphidamas. 
There is no mention of the bee, nor of the blinding by which the 
Nymph punished her lover’s ill-treatment of the insect messenger. 

Pausanias, VIII 4. 1, speaking of this same Arcas, whom he 
represents as introducing civilized habits, such as bread-making 
and weaving, into Arcadia, says he did not marry a mortal, but 
cohabited with a Dryad, by whom he became the father of Azan, 
Apheidas, and Elatus. The story of the Hamadryad, the bee, 
and the blinding is not alluded to. 

It seems probable that the legend, so far as it concerns the 
saving of the Hamadryad with her tree, was separable from what 
looks like an accretion, the story of the bee-messenger and the 
blinding of the mortal lover. This latter portion does not appear 
to form part of the ordinary accounts of Arcas. What is more, 
there is some discrepancy in the form which this accretion 
assumes. The name, Rhoecus, is common to the three narrators, 
but only one of them (the Scholiast on Theocritus) calls him a 
Cnidian. Two of the narratives say he was blinded by the 
Nymph; but of this there is no mention in the Schol. on Theoc- 
ritus. There was, no doubt, considerable variation in the details 
of the legend; but for the Theocritean Scholiast, we should 
never have heard of its connexion with so remote a locality as 
Assyria. 

It seems then no very far-fetched hypothesis that in other 
versions other details, varying perhaps with the alleged nation- 
ality of the hero, existed; e. g. I should not doubt that the bee’s 
body was often represented as injured, and that it was the visible 
maltreatment of its limbs or wings which roused the indignation 
of its mistress. Landor, indeed, in his Hellenics, so represents it : 


The poor bee 
Return’d, (but not until the moon shone bright,) 
And found the Hamadryad with her head 
Upon her aching wrist, and showed one wing 
Half-broken off, the other’s meshes marr’d, 
And there were bruises which no eye could see 
Saving a Hamadryad’s, 


And so Lowell ap. Gayley, Classic Myths, p. 211. 

It would only be a further step to make the punishment come 
from the very object injured: the Nymph who on some accounts 
blinded Rhoecus, would on others wreak the same punishment 
by sending bees to sting him in the eyes. 
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It will be objected that none of the accounts describes Rhoecus 
as a uates Achaeus. The answer is easy: the Latin words are 
vague and indeterminate; wafes might mean a poet or a seer 
indifferently: Achaeus might be merely Greek or a native of 
Achaia or (conceivably) Thessalian. We need not be particular 
in pressing all the details of a story which obviously assumes 
different shapes in different parts of the Hellenic world. 

It had also occurred to me as possible that the poet of the /dis 
alluded to Dapknis. The story of Daphnis is in several points 
identical with the story of Rhoecus. He too was loved by a 
Nymph, was admitted to her intimacy on condition of loving no 
other woman, and was punished for betraying the Nymph, with 
blindness. (See the passages from Diod. IV 84; Parthen. 29; 
Aelian, Var. Hist. X 18; Serv. on Ecl. V 20, cited by Reitzen- 
stein, Epigramm und Skolion, pp. 197-200.) But in the Daphnis 
legends there is, so far as I know, no hint of a bee being employed 
as the go-between of the lovers, nor of the injury committed on 
the bee which caused the Nymph’s anger and its tragic consum- 
mation. Whereas the whole point of the Ibis distich lies in this 
very particular: the Achaean bard or seer is stung in the eyes by 
a bee, and, as if to accentuate the fact, by a working-bee. Again, 
though it is not inconceivable that by a Roman poet Daphnis 
should have been called uates Achaeus, the former as a singer 
and the founder of bucolic poetry, the latter as a Greek, it would 
be more in accordance with the usual method which the Jdis 
follows, to call him a Sicilian. 

On these grounds I reject the view that Daphnis is the person 
meant in the Ibis distich. 

It seems worth while to call attention to a fact, which the 
publication of Mr. Kenyon’s edition of Bacchylides brings into 
prominence, in reference to the value of the Ibis scholia. The 
legend mentioned in Bacchyl., fr. 1 (p. 105 Kenyon), of the rape 
committed by Minos on Dexithea, and the consequent birth of 
Euxantius, is distinctly given by these scholia, and, so far as I 
know, nowhere else. Schneider, therefore, was perfectly justified 
in citing this scholion in his Micazdrea as an authentic tradition 
coming from an unsuspected source. See Classical Review for 
Jan.—Feb. 1898, p. 66. 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Die antike Kunstprosa, vom VI. Jahrhundert v. Chr. bis in die 
Zeit der Rennaissance, von EDUARD NORDEN. Leipzig 
(Teubner), 1898. 2 vols. Pp. xviii+969. 


It is the habit of those who look upon classical studies in 
America as having fallen hopelessly into detailed and fruitless 
minutiae, to deprecate the large and almost exclusive influence 
upon them of German scholarship. But would that these critics 
might be brought to acquaint themselves with the best and largest 
products of contemporary German scholarship and henceforth 
voice rather the wish that American classical philology might 
emulate the more that broad-horizoned and truly magnificent his- 
torical and literary philology, of which Germany has not lacked 
distinguished representatives from the days of its illustrious 
founders, the pupils of Fr. Aug. Wolf. In the development of 
every phase of the study of antiquity the University of Bonn has 
played a conspicuous réle, and from the school of Welcker, 
Ritschl, and Jahn have come forth the masters who are still train- 
ing us of the younger generation. The tradition in Bonn is a 
pervasive and vital one, as all have felt who have come into closer 
contact with teachers and pupils there, and out of it has proceeded 
this work by one of the younger members of the ‘Bonn school,’ 
to which, in the person of Professor Biicheler, it is dedicated. 

Professor Norden entitles his work Dze anttke Kunstprosa, not 
professing to present a history of ancient prose, but using the 
term Aunstprosa in a somewhat sharply restricted sense of the 
prose which in one way or another looks beyond the mere com- 
munication of thought and aims to produce a calculated rhetorical 
effect upon the reader. It is the element of consciousness or 
calculation that would seem to be the distinguishing characteristic 
of Kunstpbrosa, so that, for example, an artificial simplicity or an 
affected naturalness (as in some phases of Atticism) would be 
ground for classifying a given work as Kunstprosa quite as much 
as the presence of every form of rhetorical artifice. 

In the introduction Norden discusses some fundamental matters 
which conditioned the development of a rhetorical prose, and 
passes over in the first chapter to the features of prose style which 
passed in antiquity for the invention of Gorgias, the so-called 
Gorgianic figures. In regard to the first and most important of 
these, antithesis, it is to be interpreted as the conscious applica- 
tion to speech of the great antinomies of thought which the 
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philosophers of the VIth and Vth centuries B.c. were the first 
among occidental peoples to grasp and to formulate. When put 
in this large connection, as is well observed, we are able to look 
with more indulgence on those features of the style of Gorgias 
which seem to us so puerile. But though Gorgias was given 
credit for the invention of these figures, yet the pages of Herodo- 
tus and Euripides show that before him they had made their 
entrance into literature. In regard to these rhetorical figures as 
well as the use of poetical diction in prose, the term ‘invention’ 
can only mean for us that Gorgias brought to conscious applica- 
tion elements already in use. In addition to these ‘inventions’ of 
Gorgias still another element went to the production of rhetorical 
prose, the rhythmical period. The origin of this antiquity attrib- 
uted to Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, who, like Gorgias in respect 
to the other elements named, may pass as the one who first 
reduced to rule a feeling common to all the Greek peoples and 
already employed by Sophron in the rhythmic prose of the mime. 
' The three elements thus considered—figures of speech, poetical 
color, the rhythmical period—became from this time essential 
postulates of artistic prose style, and the illustrations of the 
theory which Norden’s comprehensive reading has here brought 
together, are of exceptional interest (p. 50 ff.). Language thus 
put together was akin to music, and it followed therefore that the 
-voice must be employed ina manner intermediate between the 
tone of speech and song, accompanied by an harmonious and 
suitable movement of the body. The application of these prin- 
ciples as seen in the style οἷ orgias is the subject of ch. III 
(p. 65), in which the rhythmic κῶλα of Gorgias are examined and 
the means by which they were produced. The conceits and 
paradoxes of thought, the natural concomitants of a style that 
aimed at effects so bizarre and unnatural, are also examined in 
this connection. The excesses of the master were surpassed by 
the pupils, and in them (Hippias, Alcidamas, Agathon) we can still 
from the meagre fragments discern that the distinction between 
prose and poetry was almost obliterated (cf. the parody of 
Agathon in Sympos. 194 E ff). On the other hand, poetry 
learned the arts of the new rhetoric, and features of it which are 
discernible in Euripides reach their climax in the bombast of 
Agathon. The decline of tragedy was accelerated by the sophis- 
tical rhetoric, and with the encroachment of poetical language and 
rhythms upon the domain of prose, poetry by degrees gave way 
to it; history took the place of the epos, the prose parainesis of 
gnomic poetry, the poetical encomium yielded to the prose 
laudatio, the θρῆνος to the λόγος ἐπιτάφιος. 

The chapter following (p. 79) is devoted to a very interesting 
consideration of the theory of ancient historiography and its 
relation to rhetoric and to poetry, after which the masters of 
classical Attic prose are reviewed briefly, so far as they fall within 
the territory of Kuzstprosa. Thucydides, whose style betrays a 
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curious struggle between individualism and the teachings of the 
new rhetoric; Xenophon, whose zaive/é is in no small degree an 
artificial and calculated product, and Plato. Norden’s discussion 
of Plato reveals more accurately than the foregoing the point of 
view from which he has undertaken to delineate the history of 
ancient prose style. For, while no one will doubt that Plato is 
one of the greatest masters of artistic prose, Norden’s discussion 
is practically limited to the attitude of Plato toward certain of 
the refinements of the sophistical rhetoric. His treatment thus 
touches but a small part of what should constitute a study of the 
style of Plato, if indeed it does not leave untouched the real style 
of the man altogether. For about the person of Plato must be 
grouped many fundamental questions of stylistic history of much 
greater importance than his attitude toward the Gorgianic figures 
and poetical diction. In regard to Isocrates Norden presents in 
summary the characteristics of his style, emphasizing the fact that 
while he brought to perfection the artifices of Gorgias, he deprived 
them of their puerile excesses. His original contribution to style 
consisted in substituting for the short and verse-like κῶλα of his 
master, a full and rich prose rhythm and the periodic sentence. 
The remaining Attic orators are passed over with the briefest 
mention of Lysias and Demosthenes. 

The period which follows is one of scanty record, but of extreme 
importance for the history of style, for it is the period of diver- 
gence between the extreme tendencies of Gorgias and Isocrates, 
and the reaction known as Atticism. It was, furthermore, the style 
of this period on which Roman prose was formed, and it also 
furnishes the key to the prose of the Greek Renaissance in the first 
and second centuries A.D. It is from this point on that the more 
original features of Norden’s work appear, in tracing and dis- 
tinguishing the outlines of stylistic history. Chapter five (p. 126) 
begins with a brief consideration of Demetrius of Phaleron: A2¢ 

rimus inflexit orationem et eam mollem teneramque reddidit 
(Brut. 36). But Demetrius was still an Attic orator and could 
not completely deprive Attic eloquence of its charm and dignity. 
The ornate and artificial style of Demetrius ¢ sophistarum fon- 
tibus defluxit in forum (Brut. 96). But the beginning made by 
Demetrius culminated not on Attic soil, but in Asia. Of the two 
types of Asiatic eloquence distinguished by Cicero, that repre- 
sented by Hegesias is best understood and stands in most intimate 
relationship with the sophistical rhetoric of the Vth century. The 
long periodic sentence of Isocrates and Demosthenes Hegesias 
broke up into short rhythmic κῶλα, in which, to produce the 
desired effect, he made free use of words superfluous to the 
thought (quasi complementa numerorum) and was quite regard- 
less of normal word-order (cf. p. 136). In other respects too he 
reproduces the mannerisms of the early sophists and may be 
looked upon as their legitimate descendant. Of the second Asiatic 
style, characterized non flumine solum orationts sed etiam exor- 
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nato et facto genere verborum, and of which until lately no 
Greek monument has been known to exist, Norden recognizes a 
conspicuous example in the long and very perfect inscription of 
Antiochus of Commagene from the Ist century B.C. (published in 
1890 by Hermann and Puchstein). In the history of style its 
importance is felt to be so great that it is reproduced entire, and 
in fact as a connecting link between the Attic prose of the [Vth 
century and the Asianism which confronts us in early Latin prose, 
and in a modified form in Cicero, it is of great value. 

As the culminating point of rhetorical artifice in the use of 
language it affords appropriate transition to the history of the 
reaction known as Atticism. This movement, called into life by 
the excesses of the Asiatic rhetoric in oratory and history, would 
seem to have begun about 200 B.c. It took its rise, we may 
believe, from the centers of the scholarly study of the past, Alex- 
andria and Pergamon, where the study of the Attic orators led 
most naturally to an imitation of them. The question which has 
been discussed so actively of late years, whether the Atticistic 
reaction is to be looked upon as a Pergamene or an Alexandrine 
movement, Norden dismisses as a question incapable of solution 
with our present material, and as unessential to the further history 
of the movement. By the middle of the Ist century B.C. Atticism 
had in theory at least conquered, but Asianism was by no means 
driven from the field, although its representatives did not frankly 
profess their position and defend it, but claimed for themselves 
the true spirit of Attic style quite as vigorously as their opponents. 
In general the ‘new style’ with all its extravagances, as being an 
historical development, and as adapting itself to the tastes and 
tendencies of its public, possessed a sounder historical justification 
than the reactionary and artificial μίμησις τῶν ἀρχαίων of the Atticists. 
To trace this antithesis of the new and the old style through the 
subsequent history of ancient literature is the task which Norden 
pursues in the remainder of his work. 

The period of Roman literature which antedates the introduc- 
tion of Greek rhetorical studies lies in reality outside of the territory 
which Norden investigates. Cato here marks the transition, and 
in the fragments of his orations there is discernible a certain 
vacillation between the rough and inartistic language such as con- 
temporary inscriptions reveal, and attempts at producing rhetorical 
effects such as Greek rhetoricians were then beginning to teach 
their Roman pupils (cf. p. 166). After Cato the development is 
more rapid, and is to be seen in the fragments of the younger 
contemporaries of Cato, and then most conspicuously in C. 
Gracchus. His master was an Asiatic rhetorician, whose theory 
of oratory was entirely congenial to the intense natural endowment 
of Gracchus. The fragments of his speeches reveal numerous 
examples of the extreme mannerisms of Asianism—carefully bal- 
anced κόμματα, antitheses, ὁμοιοτέλευτα, and rhythmic clausules. 
Evidence of the same rhetorical school is found in contemporaries 
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and successors of Gracchus, and notably in the puerile Rhetorica 
ad Herennium. In historical composition Caelius Antipater is 
the first conspicuous example of the new rhetoric, who for the 
sake of artificial rhythmic effects was notorious for complete dis- 
Wy) of natural word-order (cf. ad Herennium [ed. F. Marx], 
IV 18). 

The classicism of the Ciceronian period (p. 181 ff.) is the result 
of the application of principles which have their origin in Greek 
theory. Careful selection of words (e/egantia), rejection not only 
of all foreign words but also of older and harsher Latin forms 
(urbanitas), produced a finish of style that has perhaps never been 
equalled in the history of any other language. But it impover- 
ished Latin unduly’ and deprived it of many expressions of native 
picturesqueness and force. The grammatical controversy too of 
analogy and anomaly, in which the leading literary forces of Rome 
stood on the side of analogy from the middle of the IId century, 
contributed to this impoverishment by the limitations placed upon 
the coinage of new words. In syntax, while the older freedom 
of construction was reduced to fixed norms, the same exclusive- 
ness was not observed and the influence of Greek was admitted 
with much freedom, culminating for prose in Sallust and for 
poetry in Horace. Norden then passes in review (p. 194 ff.) the 
most important writers of the period: Varro, Sallust, and Nepos, 
as imperfect representatives of classicism; Caesar, Cicero, and 
Livy, as its norm and standard. The characterizations are brief, 
and in general admirable. The fullest treatment is naturally given 
to Cicero, whose admirers will be glad to find in these pages 
points of view for the consideration of his style, which have 
important bearing on the general estimate of his character. 
Norden’s conception of the preliminary studies necessary to a 
just estimate of Cicero, as outlined on p. 214 ff., would seem per- 
haps a little discouraging after the centuries of devoted study 
which have been bestowed upon him, But I presume he is right, 
and his ideal is not a mere scientific registration of facts, but the 
recovery of points of view which shall assist us to understand and 
to fee] Cicero as he was understood and felt by his contemporaries, 
and in a less degree by the Italian humanists: ‘for I confess,” he 
says, ‘‘that I began to know Cicero best, from the time when I 
approached him through the mediation of the humanists.” 

he second main division of the first book begins with a 
general introduction on the new political and social environment 
of literature in the Roman Empire. Almost the only advance in 
literary art that can be discerned is the growth of individualism, 
with corresponding advance in the art of characterization and 

sychological analysis. The treatment of this relatively trite sub- 
ject is made vivid by rich illustration and many original observa- 
tions in detail. The two stylistic tendencies already observed 


1Cf. Professor Shorey’s Introduction to the Odes of Horace. Boston, 1898. 
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become still more pronounced in the imperial period, in Greek as 
well as in Latin—classicism, which was archaistic in tendency, and 
the new or modern style. The extreme representatives of the 
latter school display the rhetorical artifices of the early sophists, 
and of the Asianism derived from them. The more moderate 
ones avoid its extremes, but admit its claims in theory. The 
position of the saner representatives of the reactionary school of 
classicism is given by Quintilian (II 5, 21), in the injunction that 
one must not be antiquitatis nimius admirator, nor on the other 
hand vecentzs hutus lasciviae flosculis captus. As between the 
two extremes the intrinsic justification of the modern school was 
greater than that of the Atticistic reaction, as corresponding more 
accurately to the character and the requirements of the time. 
Between the two extremes most men of sense took their stand, as 
Cicero had done in his day. Quintilian, while in sympathy and 
spirit a reactionary and a bitter enemy of the mannerisms of the 
new rhetoric, was still not blind to the excesses of his own par- 
tisans, as we have seen. In practice the extremes of Asianism are 
found in the treatment of declamatory themes which the elder 
Seneca has preserved for us in such tedious fullness. In form 
these declaimers affected an intensity of style in inverse propor- 
tion to the significance of their efforts. Brevity, point, elevation, 
finish and charm are the results at which they aim, but witha 
κακοζηλία Which plunges them into all the corresponding defects. 
The careful characterization of this style, given on p. 263 ff., is one 
of the most valuable chapters of the book. The qualities which 
these rhetorical products display are the same as Cicero found to 
censure in the Asianism of his day. We therefore reach the 
result (p. 299) that in the historical development of ancient 
rhetorical prose, a continuous tradition may be discerned from 
the Vth century B.c. to the Ist and IId centuries A.D. The rela- 
tion of the two stylistic theories to practice is then considered in 
a review of the principal authors of the silver Latinity. To select 
only the more important characterizations, the younger Seneca is 
the greatest and most typical representative of the new rhetoric. 
He was averse to imitation of the ancients and judged Cicero 
harshly ; his nature was theatrical, and found a natural expres- 
sion in the pointed and theatrical style of the declaimers. But his 
use of rhetoric is bold and conceived in large effects, and was a 
form of expression suited to an age of extravagant tendencies in 
good and bad—ngenium amoenum et temporis eius auribus 
accommodatum. In regard to Tacitus Norden is quite full, and 
what he presents is likely to meet with no little protest. The 
current conception of the genetic development of the style of 
Tacitus from the Dialogus to the Annals is rejected, and, with 
Leo, Norden believes that the Agricola, Germania, and Dialogus 
fall at nearly the same time and represent stylistic sours de force 
in different genera dicendt, His style at its culmination is a 
more highly developed form of the Sallustian d7evzfas, not with- 
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out large influence of the rhetorical and declamatory schools of 
his time (p. 342). 

In the period which follows the archaistic tendency gains fora 
time the ascendency, and, apart from the domain of stylistic theory, 
there emerges at this time a clearly defined romantic feeling of 
devotion to the past in all of its phases. It was atime of almost 
conscious recognition that the age of production was over and that 
it was time to gather up the heritage of the past for transmission 
to the future. But in the domain of literature the strife between 
the old and the new—between the style of conscious imitation of 
classical models, and the rhetoric of new inventions and new 
artifices for stimulating the jaded literary sense—continues. The 
difficulty of distinguishing between the two tendencies increases, 
however, for on the one hand the Asianism of the period sought 
for new effects in archaic words, while on the other some of the 
better representatives of Atticism (e. g. Arrian) reveal their theory 
less in painful reproduction of the vocabulary of the Attic masters 
than in the general ἦθος of their style. The interesting historical 
explanation of Roman archaism, which Wolfflin presented in his 
study of the Latinity of Minucius Felix, as the returning influence 
of the language of the provinces, and especially of Africa, where 
Plautus and Cato had remained the dominant authors, Norden 
(though he does not allude to it) would reject in favor of a 
conscious and learned archaistic movement, entirely analogous to 
the prevailing Atticism of contemporary Greek writers. Fronto, 
the most typical representative of archaism at Rome, was a per- 
sonal friend of the Hyperatticists of his time; in his own use of 
Greek he is of the same school (cf. Naber, p. 242); he is opposed 
to the formation of new words, and, like contemporary Greek 
Atticists, he excerpted early Latin authors for archaic words and 
stimulated his pupils to the same activity. 

For the new style the theoretical evidence is derived in larger 
degree from the abuse of the Atticists, but direct evidence is not 
lacking (p. 371). Asin the Asianism of the IIId century B.c. so 
here it is possible to show that the new school was a conscious 
disciple of the rhetoric of the early sophists. 

In practice, Norden distinguishes among the Atticists between 
the stricter and the more moderate followers of the dogma of 
imitation. To the latter class belong Plutarch, whose style is at 
its best in some of the ethical essays of the Moralia, Lucian, 
Arrian, Dio Cassius. Adherents of the stricter Atticism are rather 
the professional rhetoricians, Aristides and others. For the νεώτεροι 
Norden contents himself with giving specimens of their rhetoric, 
since, as he says, a characterization of their style would be only a 
repetition of the Asianism already described for the IIId century 
B. Cc. and the Ist century A.D. The volume concludes with a con- 
sideration of the stylistic position of some specimens of Greek 
literature which might not perhaps be looked for here; so 
especially the preface to the Pseudo-Xenoph. Cynegetica and the 
erotic Romances. 
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With volume two the literature of Christianity is taken up. 
Passing over the valuable introduction and the chapter on the 
literature of the New Testament, we may turn to the literature of 
Christianity which begins with the Apologists of the later part of 
the Ild century ἃ. Ὁ. For the early church in general the New 
Testament stood as a protest against the pride of form and elo- 
quence of the profane literatures, and in theory the majority of 
the Christian writers derived from the simplicity of their sacred 
books the principle that attention should be given only to the 
expression of thought, and diverted from care in regard to com- 
position. But the literature that is preserved reveals that from an 
early time theory and practice were kept well asunder. In the 
gnostic heresy the complete assimilation of Greek form took place 
earliest, while in the orthodox church, as early as Clemens of 
Alexandria, we find a style as elaborated and as highly wrought 
as any product of the sophistical prose of pagan rhetoricians 

. 540). 

(P34 influence of rhetoric on the Christian sermon culminates in 
the IVth century, when we find men like Johannes Chrysostom 
in the East and Augustine in the West complaining that their 
hearers come to them expecting much the same sort of entertain- 
ment as they would look for in the auditoriums of the declaimers. 
The form of the sermon developed on the lines of classical models, 
and on festival occasions corresponded to the panegyricus, while 
the ordinary sermon of instruction and exhortation was closely 
analogous to the Cynic diatribe (p. 556 and cf. p. 538). Of the 
three great preachers of the I Vth century—Basil, Joh. Chrysostom, 
and Gregory of Nazianzus—Norden dwells longest on the last, of 
whom he has given a fascinating characterization (562 ff.). His 
style he designates in a word as a tempered Asianism and justifies 
this judgment in detail. 

Returning to the field of later Roman literature, we find that 
the school of classical imitation has lost ground; for while in the 
ranks of the zealous protestants against Christianity (Macrobius 
and his circle) there was boundless devotion to the past, the 
stylistic tendencies of the present could not easily be escaped. 
The jurists, moving in a narrower tradition, are almost the only 
ones who succeeded in producing a style of classical purity, and 
of other writers Lactantius and Boethius were the only important 
representatives of the same effort. But for the whole period of 
the growing barbarism of the West, “the dogma of all stylistic 
barbarism was characteristic, that tattooing was essential to 
beauty” (Bernays). 

The material for this period is arranged geographically, and 
accordingly Africa is taken up first. Here Norden’s effort is to 
show first of all that there was, from a stylistic point of view, no 
such thing as a specific African Latinity, but that the qualities 
which, from the early Renaissance, have been looked upon as 
characteristic of a tumor Africus are nothing more than a pro- 
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nounced manifestation of the artifices of the sophistical rhetoric. 
Florus and Apuleius, Minucius Felix and Tertullian are reviewed, 
and the characterization of the last-named author seems of excep- 
tional interest (p. 606 ff.). From the sermon style of Cyprian 
and Augustine characteristic rhetorical artifices already observed, 
especially parallelism with omoioteleuton, passed over into fixed 
characteristics of sermon literature. 

As in the earlier period of the declining empire Africa holds the 
leading place in literature, so for the Vth and following centuries 
Gaul. The natural fondness of the Gauls for the refinements of 
speech (avgute loguz), which Cato had observed and noted in his 
Origines, found in the sophistical rhetoric a welcome ally, and 
perhaps nowhere, not even in Africa, did the Asiatic tendency 
develop into more extravagant manifestations than here. The 
influence of Gaul was felt in Italy and contributed to the affected 
style of mannerism seen in Symmachus and Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, Jerome and Ambrosius. 

Limits of space which have already been far exceeded preclude 
a further following of Norden’s argument through the Middle 
Ages and into the early Renaissance, although in many respects 
this is the portion of his work which makes the largest claim to 
original treatment. But passing over the valuable section on the 
antique in the Middle Ages, it must suffice to say that Norden 
continues the history of the two lines of stylistic tendency, traced 
through antiquity, down to the point where the Latinity of modern 
times ceased to be a thing cultivated for its own sake. For the 
English scholar the effort to prove that Euphuism is a direct pro- 
duct of the Isocratean studies of the humanists will be of interest, 
though doubtless others, with me, will question whether the 
problem is sosimple. The work is concluded by two appendices, 
one on the history of rhyme, the second on the history of the 
rhythmic clausule. . 


To pass authoritative judgment on the enormous piece of 
work which is presented in these two volumes must be the 
task of students of vastly wider reading and more intimate 
familiarity with the field covered than the present reviewer pos- 
sesses, or ever hopes to possess.’ In detail there is much to which 
exception may well be taken, as 15 inevitable in the treatment of a 
theme so dependent on subjective feeling as literary style. For 
myself I have felt this in numerous places, where my own studies 
gave me some right to an opinion. But it is our duty to look 
beyond the limits of our own garden-patch, and to modify frankly 


1Since this was written, aside from a number of briefer notices, a compre- 
hensive review by W. Schmid, the learned author of Der Alttictsmus, has 
appeared in the Berliner Phil. Wochenschrift, No. 8 (Feb. 25), 1899. Unfor- 
tunately, he permits the effect of some excellent criticism, combined with 
genuine recognition of the merits of Norden’s work, to be marred by a 
disagreeable tone of carping querulousness. 
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opinions or feelings, if in the light of the whole they shall 
require it. 

It is therefore with diffidence that I would venture the opinion 
that the book is open to the criticism of endeavoring to formulate 
stylistic history within the limits of too simple ascheme. The 
problems are, I fear, vastly more complex than one would gather 
from Norden’streatment. So, for example, I question whether the 
personal element, which we formulate in the dictum of Buffon— 
le style est ’! homme méme—can be so largely eliminated as is done 
by Norden (p. 11). There was to be sure, as he points out, the 
rhetorical theory which made style dependent on subject-matter, 
and independent of personality, but in practice is the theory 
confirmed in antiquity (for its applicability to Tacitus is far from 
certain), unless in the case of some trifling rhetorician, such as 
Apuleius, to whom no style was a vital expression of character, 
and whose facility of change had, I suspect, much the same ethical 
significance as the ‘style’ which in certain grades of society is 
‘put on.’ One may question, too, whether the regular recurrence 
of typical vices of style in all periods justifies in all cases the 
inference of historical connection with a given source. But that 
the elements to which Norden gives predominate significance are 
present and of wide influence no one will deny in the face of the 
evidence which is here arrayed, and to have drawn these lines 
sharply through the whole history of ancient style is an Her- 
culean service, for which the author may be confident of the 
gratitude of literary students throughout the world. 

Fan. 1, 1899. G. L. HENDRICKSON. 


Homére. Etude historique et critique. Par VicToR TERRET, 
. Professeur au petit séminaire d’Autun. Paris, Albert Fonte- 
moing, 1899. 


In a recent number of the Journal (A. J. P. XIX 346) I depre- 
cated the premature introduction of the Homeric Question into 
the cycle of secondary studies. It can not fail to cool the ardor 
of the young student so readily kindled by the dramatic interest 
of Iliad and Odyssey; and to show how far I should be.willing 
to go, I cited M. Victor Terret as an ensample to the flock. The 
professeur au petit seminaire d’ Autun has read a great deal about 
Homer. The bibliography appended to his book takes up some 
114 pages and covers the ground from 1795 to 1898. Being 
arranged chronologically and not topically, it is of the least 
conceivable practical value, even if the numerous misspellings did 
not breed distrust. Still, it is fair to suppose that the author has 
dipped into a large part of the works that he has cited in the text, 
if not all those he has cited in the bibliography. Into this stream 
of learning he stepped a unitarian. Out of it he stepped a 
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unitarian, and to an unbelieving generation and to those who 
would fain believe, some slight sketch of the portly volume may 
be interesting. Whether M. Terret’s faith will save his book 
alive is another matter. 

Homer, it seems, was born in Asia Minor and belongs to the 
Ionian race. The old contest as to his birthplace is settled in 
favor of Smyrna. The Greek epopee was composed at Chios. 
Homer is an historical personage, but the details of his life are 
unknown. There is every presumption that the text of his poems 
has been preserved intact by oral tradition—that is, substantially 
intact—for Aristarchus took the various editions in hand, and his 
diorthosts served as the basis of what is our vedgata. A great man 
was Aristarchus, but he suffered a sad eclipse of faith, if indeed it 
is true that he regarded the last book of the Odyssey as a spurious 
additament. Such a concession is as when one letteth out water. 
We all know the perils that environ the man who excises the last 
verses of St. Mark and obelizes the verse of the Three Witnesses. 
Crates of Mallos was a fanciful soul, but he was strong in the 
faith, He believed in the one Homer. Even the devils like 
Zoilus believed, although, unlike the orthodox devils, they did 
not tremble. Then there arose in the bosom of the Church the 
Separatists, who ascribed the Iliad and the Odyssey to different 
authors, in the same heretical spirit as that which divides the 
body of Isaiah. They had, however, no certain hold, and Seneca 
scouts their quibbles as Rabelais mocks at the futile controversies 
of the scholastics. Moderns have taken up the same line and 
pointed out the differences between the two poems in religion, 
morals and politics, the differences in art. There are differences 
but there are no dissidences. There is no great gulf fixed. The 
poems differ as the spheres differ, but the characters abide. The 
Ulysses of the Iliad is the Ulysses of the Odyssey, and the Helen 
of the one is the Helen of the other. There is no reason to 
believe in the superior civilization of the Odyssey. There is no 
East, no West. The civilization of both poems rests on the gold 
basis. In any case, what changes may not half a century produce 
in culture in composition? And the Iliad belongs to the morning, 
the Odyssey to the evening of Homer’s life. Witness the dif- 
ference between Hamlet and The Tempest, as set forth by 
M. Guizot. Then the diction is the same, the style is the same 
in the two poems. To be sure, when one is so poor a proof- 
reader of Greek as M. Victor Terret, one becomes happily inac- 
cessible to the small discrepancies that agitate other scholars. 

The fact is that the faith in the personality of Homer was 
undisturbed down to the close of the seventeenth century. Why, 
Fénelon proved the existence of God by the existence of Homer. 
Then the skeptics arose. While France was engaged in all 
manner of frivolities the Germans were working at Greek, and 
then came a renascence of Greek studies. But the renascence of 
Greek studies is as dangerous as the renascence of Biblical 
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studies. The Elohist and the Jahvist take shape in the same 
century that gives birth to that Demogorgon, Wolf. Wolf was 
an unsanctified soul like his forerunner, Astruc. His incisive 
language, his violent temper and his literary vanity plunged him 
into difficulties with the leading scholars of Germany. He sought 
distraction in travel, and was about to betake himself to Italy 
when he died, at Marseilles, Aug. 8, 1824, at the age of sixty-five 
years. “ΒΥ an odd irony of fate he still rests in the ancient city 
of the Phocaeans, where the cult of Homer was always held in 
honor.” An odd irony of fate? Why not, M. Terret, a judg- 
ment of God? 

Still, humanly speaking, the Prolegomena is a fine work of 
erudition, composed with the rigorous method that belongs toa 
scientific treatise. But compliments like this are always a flourish 
preliminary to fatal transfixion. Wolf’s book staggered Goethe, 
but Goethe recovered his balance. Schiller never lost his, and it 
was well; for the rigorous scientific method has proved a failure. 
Wolf’s notions as to the limitations of early poetic art are mere 
affirmations. His arguments for the late age of writing have 
been disposed of by Hissarlik and Cyprus. The bulk of the 
Iliad could not have interfered with the recital of it at festivals. 
Add up the verses of the dramatic pieces performed at the 
Dionysia and the sum amounts to more than the sixteen thousand 
verses of the Iliad. Exit Wolf. 

The poetry of Homer differs so much from other Indo- 
European epopees that the unity of the Greek epic stands out in 
triumphant contrast. The critical dissection of the poems and 
the long array of inconsistencies amount to nothing. Modern 
literature abounds in errors that are just as flagrant, if not more 
so. Shakespeare and Schiller would fall into the same condem- 
nation as Homer. French authors seem to have escaped. The 
language of Homer gives no hold to the notion of the diverse 
origin of the different books. It is useless to go into the matter, 
if one could. Differences have been pointed out, but they are not 
vital, The epic dialect is a literary idiom which had ripened by 
the tenth century and was ready for the hand of the great artist 
who supervened. This is M. Georges Perrot’s judgment. Fick’s 
theory of the Ionization of Aeolic songs, rejected by Maurice 
Croiset and Georges Perrot, has been finally disposed of by 
Zuretti. Helbig and Rayet, by the study of contemporary art, 
have vindicated Homer’s truthfulness to his own time. Summa 
summarum. One does not hesitate to conclude, with Charles 
Thurot, that the dissection of the poems of Homer is the funda- 
mental sin of modern philology. 

This conclusion having been reached, the book might have 
stopped at the 128th page. But your true exorciser resorts to all 
his means, bell, book and candle, to lay the evil spirit, and there 
is yet to come an analysis of the Iliad with a refutation of all 
objections to the unity, and the like of the Odyssey. So many 
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eminent literary men are unitarians, so many eminent scholars 
assume the attitude of St. Michael when contending with the 
devil, that the time spent with M. Terret is pleasantly beguiled. 
Sainte-Beuve’s practised hand sketches an outline of the Iliad. 
Lamartine, ‘the French Homer,’ utters an eloquent protest 
against ‘‘all these incredulities, these vestiges of the antique envy 
which has pursued the grand old man down to posterity ”—an 
envy from which the French Homer doubtless felt that he himself 
was not free. But delightful as the book is, the limitations of the 
Journal in space and in character, both of which have already 
been violated in this notice, forbid me to follow M. Terret in his 
refutation of Lachmann and Grote, of Steinthal, Koechly, Kirch- 
hoff, Wilamowitz and Seeck. Like Bossuet in his Variations des 
églises protestantes, M. Terret makes effective use of the diver- 
gencies of those who dissent from the faith in the oneness of 
Homer and the oneness of his poems, and there is something 
pastoral in his paternal insistence on belief in these fundamental 
articles. It will not do to find in the Odyssey a certain beauty, a 
certain dramatic force. Unity of action is the vital beauty of 
every poetical work. What saith St. Augustin? “fist. Χ V///, 
ad Coelest, numerus 2”: Omnis porro pulchritudinis forma 
unitas. 

Upon the long analysis of Iliad and Odyssey there follows a 
chapter on the poetical art of the two poems. In the appended 
bibliographical part an account is given of the MSS and editions 
of Homer, rouetliel with a long list of books pertaining to Homer. 
This bibliography has already been characterized. A number of 
illustrations, more or less capricious, add interest to the volume 
of 640 pp. 

The technical Greek scholar will be fretted at the misprints and 
other slips. The lover of Homer will be attracted by the enthu- 
Siastic student revealed in M. Terret. The Homeric specialist 
can hardly be expected to find much satisfaction in a book like 
this. Discontent is the vital breath of the specialist, and I foresee 
that there are those who will quarrel with me for robbing 
phonetics in order to pay a tribute to mere literature. But the 
big book may serve as a temporary bulwark to the practical 
teacher, who declines to discuss with young boys the miserable 
patchwork of the Κόλος μάχη and the interpolated coquettishness 
of Penelope (A. J. P. VIII 422). 

B. L. G. 


Establishment and Extension of the Law of Thurneysen and 
Havet, by LIoNEL HORTON-SMITH. (Reprinted from the 
American Journal of Philology.) 


Mr. L. Horton-Smith has collected from this Journal (vols. 
XVI, pp. 444-67, XVII 172-96, and XVIII 43-69, in part) his 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. ΟΙ 


essays on the phonetics of av/ov and axu/ou in Latin, and issued 
them with an index and “important postscript” under the title 
‘Establishment and Extension of the Law of Thurneysen and 
Havet,’ etc. (Cambridge, Macmillan & Bowes). A proposition 
advanced by Thurneysen and Havet, and already accepted by 
the handbooks of Stolz, Henry and Lindsay, might be held not 
to demand any further establishment; but we can only be grateful 
for the skilful and painstaking defence here presented—docta, 
Juppiter, et laboriosa. The great exception to the law, ovis, is 
explained, like doves, as a loan-word, and dvum as a demi-semi- 
loan-word—for which English egg seems a striking parallel, though 
the force of this is somewhat lessened if we note that eye as a 
designation of both egg and eye would be confusing. But ovis 
may, after all, not be a loan-word and movet vovet fovet not come 
from *mevet, etc.—An examination of the alleged cases of Gk. 
-oF- and Latin -av- shows that most of them are suspicious: 
caulae ‘holes’ : caulis ‘stalk’ beside cavus ‘hollow’ : καυλός ‘stalk.’ 
Again, cavus : κῶοι ‘dens’ allows the explanation from a in a long 
vowel-series, with ὅ in κοῖλος reduced from (cf. Collitz, Trans. 
Am. Phil. Assoc. 28, pp. 100 seq.).—What makes it probable that 
Favonius is ‘the durning wind” and not ‘the d77ght wind”? 
Plautus calls it sevenus (Merc. 876) and liguzdiusculus (Mil. 665), 
and we may note the signification of German hezter (v. Kluge 
and Paul, s. v.).—Specific Latin explanations are at hand for some 
of the words. Thus cavo-s is a sort of reverse of *vaco-s, and 
vacuus we must derive from *vacovos. Is not *covo-s in the word 
*co-hum ‘hollow ina plough’ the result of an infection of cavos 
from *vacovos? The vowel-color of Spanish cueva meets its 
explanation in this way, though the Greeks or Massilians may 
have introduced κόος (Hesychius), or we might even suppose the 
o of our English cove—in its earlier Germanic cognates—to have 
had an influence, as Prof. Marden suggests to me.—The little gold 
weasel inscription on which our author and Lindsay, following 
Buecheler (cf. supra, vol. XVIII, 489), lay so much stress is also 
far from convincing: FOVE L: CORNELIAI L. F might be an 
amulet inscription meaning fave Corneliae (dat.), but I think it 
much more likely that Cornelia had had an image ofa dead pet 
weasel made with the inscription fuz Corneliae (gen.). This type 
of inscription is well known in Oscan (v. von Planta’s texts, Nos. 
137, 164a, 172, 177abc, 296), while Martial tells us of the picture 
of a pet dog painted in anticipation of her death (I 109), and 
reports the epitaph (in the rst person) of a pet hound (XI 69). 
Corinna’s parrot also had a 1st-person epitaph (Ovid, Amores, 
II 6, 61-2). The ὁ of fove need cause no difficulty (v. Lindsay, 
The Latin Language, IV, §34). We might explain FOV-e as 
the unreduplicated correspondent of Avestan 4(a)-VAv-a, and -e 
might even be an active ending. The normal form γώ prepon- 
derated in compounds. We find /gvimus in Ennius, and FVVEIT 
on an epitaph. Perhaps /fove is for FVVEI with ov as a graphic 
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representation such as we have in -vos for -vvs. It involves us 
in less difficulty, however, if we explain the -ov- of FOVE as 
-ou-, and inscriptions of the first half of the 2d century B. C., or 
later, give us the following parallels: SOVEIS ‘suis,’ IOVENT 
‘iuvent’ (C.I. L. XI 3078); POVERO ‘puero’ (ib. III, p. 962); 
SOVO ‘suo’ (ib. 1 1007; VI 15346); and I note especially mono- 
syllabic SOVEIS (ib. IX 4463). So in Old Latin we have 
FLOVIUS ‘fluvius’ and ELOVIES ‘eluvies..—It may well be that 
u-ac- is an Italic base derived from Ew- ‘is deficient,’ but it is 
not of the things for which conviction may be demanded any 
more than for the derivation of Lat. g-es- from AG-, propounded 
by Osthoff: haec olim fuere.—Space forbids a longer setting 
forth of objections to the theory under discussion. I shall hope 
on another occasion to challenge in detail other examples of 
this alleged change. For my own part, I can not believe it 
probable that Early Italic -ov- from -ev- was so different a sound 
to -ov- from -OwW-. 
EDWIN W. Fay. 


REPORTS. 


PuHiLoLocus, LIII (1894). 


I, pp. 1-12. 5. Sudhaus: Neue Lesungen zu Philodem (de 
rhet. I, II). The results of personal examination of the charred 
papyrus-rolls at Naples. 


P. 12. Cr.: Zu dem Elegien-fragment in den Flinders Petrie 
Papyrill. It begins like a prayer: the whole may have beena 
marriage-song. 


II, pp. 13-37. J. Nusser: Ueber das Verhialtniss der platoni- 
schen Politeia zum Politikos. The Politikos, now accepted as 
genuine, was written after the Theaetetus (i. e. after 370 B. C.), 
and, if Plato, Epist. XIII be genuine, in 364—a date to which the 
internal evidence also points. The statistical examination of the 
language groups together the Laws, Philebus, Politikos, Sophistes, 
and, according to Ritter, also the Timaeus and Kritias. The 
Politikos was written after the Republic, and is one of the latest 
of Plato’s works. The Politikos shows an advance from the 
theoretical to the practical: in some details it seems to correct the 
Republic. Politikos 309 C disagreeing with Rep. X, presupposes 
Timaeus 69 D, and hence is later than the Republic. 


ΠῚ, pp. 38-45. J. Zahlfleisch: Aristotelisches. Proper under- 
standing of the context of Pol. 1276a, 13-16 shows many changes 
of punctuation and emendation to have been unnecessary. The 
same conservative criticism is applied to passages in the Meta- 
physics, Ethics, etc. 


IV, pp. 46-79. C. Wunderer: Textkritische Untersuchungen 
zu Polybius. I. The writer defends the MSS against the editors 
in 14 places. II. Thirteen new conjectures are offered and dis- 
cussed. III. The readings are given of B, the so-called Lauren- 
tianus, for the last fifty years in the British Museum; a copy 
called for convenience ὁ (Plut. 69, cod. 9) 15 in the Laurentian 
Library in Florence. 


P. 79. O. Crusius: Zu den Canidia-Epoden des Horaz. All 
difficulties disappear if the speaker of the recantation called in 
vs. 58 Esquilint pontifex venefici is not Horace, but the senex 
adultery af Epode V, 57 ff. 


V, pp. 80-126. U. Wilcken: Ὑπομνηματισμοί. ΝΜ. had devoted 
several years to the official journal of Aurelius Leontas, στρατηγός 
in the district of Elephantine under Septimius Severus, which has 
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been preserved in some papyrus fragments in the Louvre. Text 
and interpretation of these accounts of monthly trips, and a 
discussion of ancient journals are given. The journal of Alex- 
ander the Great was the main source of the memoirs of Ptolemy I, 
which were the authority for Arrian’s Anabasis. 


VI, pp. 127-31. A. Funck: Zu Petronius und lateinischen 
Glossaren. Discussion of acetabulum, periscelides, tonstrinam, 
ursina, lacticulosus, oclopeta, hoc suum, inter duo, opposita ad os, 
male dicere aliquem. 


P. 131. O.Crusius: Note on acetabulum, ὀξύβαφον. 


VII, pp. 132-46. F. L. Gauter: Q. Cornuficius, a contribution 
to the history of the senatorial party in the last years of the 
republic. We first meet Q. C., Cicero’s friend, in 48 B.C., as 
quaestor of Caesar, cos. II, who sent him in the summer of 48, 
before Pharsalus, into Hlyria with two legions. In 47 he was 
besieged by M. Octavius, and relieved by Vatinius. In the 
beginning of 46 he was sent to Cilicia. He was not there in 45 
(evidenced by the absence of the Cic. correspondence with him). 
In 44 by senatus consultum he was governor of Africa Vetus (Cic. 
ad fam. XII 20-30). 


VIII, pp. 147-89. M. Krascheninnikoff: Die Einfiithrung des 
provincialen Kaiserkultus im romischen Westen. The object is 
to determine the date of introduction of the worship of the 
emperors by entire provinces (in distinction from the municipia), 
especially in Narbonese Gaul and Baetica. The chief evidence is 
the Narb. law on a bronze tablet, C. I. L. XII 6038 and Tac. Ann. 
I 78: datumque in omnes provincias exemplum. It seems most 
likely that it was Vespasian who instituted the cult and that it was 
introduced into both provinces at the same time. 


Miscellen, pp. 190—-200.—1, pp. 190-91. R. Hartstein. In 
Hom., Od. IV G81 ff. the river not the country Αἴγυπτος is meant ; 
co-ordination 15 required; hence read Αἴγυπτόν τ’ for Αἰγυπτόνδ᾽. 

2, pp. 1g1-4. H. Deiter gives a description and some readings 
of a comparatively valueless 13th-cent. Amsterdam MS of Cic. 
Philippics. 

3, pp. 194-7. H. Meyer: Die Glossen in der Berliner Statius- 
Handschrift. 

4, pp. 197-8. K. Tiimpel: Tethys und die Tethysmuschel. 
These shell-fish, variously called τήθεα, τήθνα, dria, etc., were in the 
Peloponnesus dedicated to Aphrodite, while in the more northern 
- regions, to the mother of the Sea-Tethys. 

5, pp. 198-200. E. Nestle: Etwas antikritisches zu dem kriti- 
schen Briefe iiber die falschen Sibyllinen, interprets ἐπεπότησε 
(Hellenistic for ἐπεποτήθη) in Septuag. Deut. 32. 11. 


IX, pp. 201-13. F. Diimmler: Der Ursprung der Elegie. The 
ancient testimonies have been misunderstood. The elegy was 
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originally a patriotic exhortation arising from a sort of religious 
enthusiasm. 


P, 213. Cr.: R. Volkman iiber die Sprache der Sibyllinen. 
Strange forms—perhaps belonging to the colloquial Greek—are 
not to be rejected for the sake of smoothing the verse. 


X, pp. 214-16. W. Horschelmann: Die Betonung des Choli- 
ambus. Ovid, Remed. 361, extremum seu trahat pedem, seems 
to indicate that there was a ritardando, not a shift of accent, at the 
close of the verse. 


Pp. 216-27. O.Crusius cites additional evidence for the pre- 
ceding thesis, shows how the erroneous method of reading came 
about through the tendency to put the strongest expiratory stress 
on the accented syllable, and adduces with approval the French 
habit where the tendency to give stress accent 1s less (cf. Chaignet, 
Essais de métrique grecque). 


P. 227. Cr.: Babrius 95, 106. The authors of the epimythia 
or ‘morals’ were disposed to read a didactic purpose into the 
Fables of Babrius, whereas he has written for the most part mere 
animal-stories. 


XI, pp. 228-52. O.Crusius: Fabeln des Babrius auf Wachs- 
tafeln aus Palmyra. These wax tablets, containing fourteen fables, 
are the efforts of aschoolboy. The text is inferior to that of the 
MSS;; they show that Babrius was a Hellenized Roman of the 
beginning of the third century A. D. living in Syria. 


XII, pp. 253-79. R. Peppmiiller: Bemerkungen zu den home- 
rischen Hymnen (Hymns to the Delian and Pythian Apollo). 


P. 279. R. Peppmiiller, Hesiod, Theog. 466, reads dy’ dp’. 


XIII, pp. 280-322. A. Rzach: Zur Kritik der Sibyllinischen 
Orakel, combats the views of Buresch. 


P. 322. O.Cr.: Ein griechisches Sprichwort bei Ammian. 
XXIX 2. 25 στέφε τὴν τύλην. 


XIV, pp. 323-33. K. Zacher: Thongefasse auf Grabern. 
Testimonia from the poets, 6. g. Aristoph., Eccles. 1108 ffg., and 
the evidence of excavations. According to Briickner (Athen. 
Mitt. 1893, 92 ff.) the lekythoi on the grave contained the libation 
for the dead, as is shown by the hole in the bottom. 


XV, pp. 334-43. H. Bliimner: Die trézenischen Fragmente 
des Edictum Diocletiani. Text after Legrand’s copy, with tran- 
scription and interpretation. 


XVI, pp. 344-51. J. Zingerle: Zu griechischen Inschriften. 
New readings for the tabella devotionis from Hadrumetum and 
various sepulchral inscriptions. 


XVII, pp. 352-61. A. Milchhoefer: ’Omo6d8opos. It seems 
likely from C.I.A. I 32, 109, etc., that the treasure-house was a 
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separate building, and that the name Parthenon applied to the 
west cella arose to differentiate it from the opisthodomos (Aris- 
toph. Plut. 1193; Lysistr. 483). 


P. 361. P. Sakolowski emends Anth. Pal. V 41, ἔβλεπε to ἐλέει. 


XVIII, pp. 362-77. W. H. Roscher: Die Sagen von der 
Geburt des Pan. Fourteen different legends, of which (4) the 
majority, including the oldest, are traceable to local Arkadian 
cults, and (46) most name a nymph, Kallisto, Oenoe, et al. as the 
mother of Pan. 


Miscellen, pp. 378-84.—6, pp. 378-80. R. Hartstein: Zu Tele- 
niach’s Reisebericht. Od. XVII 107-49, αὖθι ἔπειτα for αὑτίκ᾽ ἔπειτα 
makes XVII 120 agree with IV 585 ff. 

7, pp. 380-81. R. Peppmiiller emends Od. x 116 to ἐν νῃὶ θοῇ. 

8, pp. 381-3. M. Schneider: Zu Matron. Conviv. Attic. 18 ff., 
emends (after Hom., 1]. ¥ 61) to ὡς or dre. In Fr. II he conjec- 
tures ἄοζοι for ἀοιδοί. 

9, pp. 383-4. L. Traube: Quaestiuncula Apuliana, retains cole 
(= caule) in Apul. Met. VI 6. 


XIX, pp. 385-99. A. Milchhoefer: ‘ Orphisch”’-Unterwelt- 
liches. Orpheus playing his lyre before the abode of Hades, as 
represented on grave-vases, seems rather to be praying for the 
return of Eurydice than that his followers might enter the happy 
life-—Then follow observations confirming Wilamowitz’s opinion 
(Hom. Unt., S. 199) that Hom., Od. A 665-77 is an Orphic inter- 
polation of the time of Peisistratos. 


P. 399. Ο. Cr.: κηρῶν Aenrdrepos. Eustath. Ψ 72, p. 1288, 46, 
quotes from Athen. X, p. 55, but adds the strange phrase “thinner 
than ghosts” from an unknown source. If they are the words of 
Eustathios, κηρῶν has retained the ancient meaning. 


XX, pp. 400-15. A.v. Premerstein: Nemesis und ihre Bedeu- 
- tung fiir die Agone. Fear of Nemesis, who would punish excess, 
kept the Greek from showering costly honors on the victor. She 
was protectress of the national contests, as is evidenced by Lydus, 
de mensibus 1. 12, the only direct testimony; statues found at 
Olympia in the Stadion (Treu, Ausgrab. III, p. 12) and the altar 
of the Roman period found in the theatre of Dionysos at Athens, 
[τῇ Κι Νεμέσει. Later Nemesis passes into the goddess of ven- 
geance, 


XXI, pp. 416-28. W. Kroll: Adversaria Graeca, emends 10 
passages of Proklos; 7 in Parisian, 6 in London, and 3 in miscel- 
laneous papyri; 6 in Hermes Trismegistos; 2 in Iamblichos; 29 
in Damaskios. 


P. 428. Cr.; Ad Babrii fabulas Palmyrenas, adds to Philol. 53, 
p. 228, 5 conjectures. 
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XXII, pp. 429-35. E. Ziebarth (from the MS of the late H. 
Sauppe): Zu den rhetorischen Schriften des Dionysios von Hali- 
karnass, contains some 150 emendations. 


P. 435. K.Loschhorn: Sophokles, Philoktet. 1149, conjectures 
φυγᾷ μ᾽ for φεύγετ᾽. 

XXIII, pp. 436-41. C. Wunderer: Ein Ephorusfragment bei 
Polybius (XII 16). The source is not Timaeus. 


XXIV, pp. 442-8. C. E. Gleye: Die Abfassungszeit von 
Arrian’s Anabasis. Lucian’s Historia Quomodo Conscribenda, 
written in 165 A. D., contains allusion to Arrian’s Prooemium, and 
must have been written very soon after. Nissen’s view that 
Lucian did not know Arrian’s Anabasis can not stand. 


XXV, pp. 449-64. ΚΕ. Fuchs: Simeon Seth und der cod. Par. 
graec. 2324, S. xvi. Readings of the Parisinus compared with 
the other MSS and editions of Simeon Seth. 


XXVI, pp. 465-504. F. L. Gauter: Das stoische System der 
αἴσθησις mit Riicksicht auf die neueren Forschungen. Gauter 
often agrees with Bonhoffer (Epictet und die Stoa), but generally 
differs from both Bonhoffer and Stein (Die Psychologie der Stoa). 


P. 504. Crusius: Zu den delphinischen Hymnen, contains 
several new readings and restorations. 


XXVII, pp. 505-34. W. Hoehler: Die Cornutus-Scholien zu 
Juvenal’s VI Satire. Given in full with index verborum. 


XXVIII, pp. 534-43. E.Samter: Der pileus der romischen 
Priester und Freigelassenen. Supplementary to Helbig’s paper 
(Sitz.-Bericht d. Ak. d. W. zu Miinchen, 1880, S. 487 ff.) and 
deals with the literary testimonia. Donning the pileus (made ex 
pelle hostiae caesae) symbolized the clothing of the priest with 
the skin of the victim, and not only that the priest offered himself 
to the gods, but that he was also the consecrated property of the 
gods. (2) The freedman wore the pileus because originally he 
was lustrated capite vaso et velato. 


P. 543. O.Cr. μαγφῳδός is to be explained as μαγ[αδ͵]ῳδός by 
syllabic hyphaeresis. 


XXIX, pp. 544-53. K. Tiimpel: Der Karabos des Perseus. 
Mykenai, the native city of Perseus, connected the spiny-lobster 
(κάραβος) with his cult. The κάραβος is present in the hydra-myth. 
Herakles appears as its champion against the hydra, which is to 
be taken as a polyp, whose enmity for the κάραβος is given by 
Aristotle, H. A. VIIT 34. 


XXX, pp. 554-61. P. Knapp: Nike und Eos. In vase-paint- 
ings there is often present with Nike a youth with a lyre, who is 
to be taken as her favorite. 
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P. 561. W. Knoll: De Orphicis addendum, discusses Mnemo- 
syne, XXII 286-329. 3 


Miscellen, pp. 562-76.—10, pp. 562-3. O.Immisch: Ad Tyr- 
taeum, fr. 9 (7). 

11, pp. 564-7. Fr. Susemihl: Die Ψευδεπιχάρμεια. 

12, pp. 567-72. E. Holzner: Zu Euripides Iphigenie in Aulis, 
has conjectures for vv. 373, 1179, 1207 and 864. 

13, pp. 572-6. Th. Stangl: Zu den Epitomatoren des Valerius 
Maximus. Remarks on some points of language. 


P. 576. O.Cr.: Herondas, II 6. 


XXXI, pp. 577-87. F. Krebs: Aus dem Tagebuch des romi- 
schen Oberpriesters von Aegypten. MSS 347 and 82 of the 
Berlin Papyri. The ἀρχιερεύς gives his official permission for the 
circumcision of a boy. 


P. 587. Ὁ. E. Gleye: Zu den Nachrichten vom Tode Julians. 


XXXII, pp. 588-628. W. Soltau: Die griechischen Quellen 
in Livius’ 23.-30. Buch. Too important and long to be well 
condensed. In bk. 23 no Polybian influence. In 24 and 25 
Caelius was at first used, but in the revision of it Polybius. In 
26-9 the notes on the Spanish wars came from Polybius through 
Claudius, who translated into Latin portions of Polybius and 
Acilius. The Greek sections in 27 are based on Polybius, while 
in 30 Livy follows him quite consistently. 


XXXII, pp. 629-86. A. Schulten: Die Landgemeinden im 
romischen Reich. I. Pagus—the outlying district about a city. 
(a) Pagani were closely bound to the wership of the rural 
divinities, hence their religious conservatism and determined 
stand against the Christian religion. (6) The pagani in historical 
times form a 8 like every collegium and pass decrees— 
pagi scitus (C.I.L. X 3772, etc.). There were leges paganae 
and magistri pagi; but the original independence was supplanted 
when the city set over them praefecti pagi. II. The vicus was 
formed by the association together of the individual possessors. 
After the Italian war, they lost their autonomy and became either 
cities, or villages in a city-district. III. Pagus et civitas referred 
to acommunity within a community development in Africa, of a 
village about a castellum. IV. This castellum, to which the rural 
community looked, had at first no political organization or rights. 


XXXIV, pp. 687-716. Ο. Baumstark: Beitrage zur griechi- 
schen Litteraturgeschichte. (1) The Γεωργία of Orpheus stands 
in no relation to the work of Hesiod. (2) Observations on Lysi- 
machus of Alexandria, who is put at 120-45 B. c. (3) Dionysus 
of Chalkis floruit in the 2d century B.c. (4) Lysanias of Kyrene. 
Didymus, ad Euripides, Hec. 3 and Androm. 10, quotes Lysanias 
περὶ ποιητῶν. 
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XXXV, pp. 717-28. O. Schroeder: Pindarica. Chronolog- 
ical. On p. 725 he fixes the first Pythiad with the στεφανίτης ἀγών 
as Ol. 49. 3, or 482 8. C. 


XXXVI, pp. 729-44. R. Ehwald: Vergilische Vergleiche. 
Attempt to find Vergil’s sources by tracing back the form and 
content of his comparisons. 


XXXVII, pp. 745-54. K. Ohlert: Zur antiken Rathseldich- 
tung. Discussion of riddles in Petronius, Marcellus, XXVIII 16, 
XXI 3, etc; Maximus Planudes, V 36, Matreas (ap. Athen. 
I 19 d). 


Miscellen, pp. 754-62.—14, pp. 754-5. G. Knaak: Zu Heron- 
das. (1) Use of certain proper names. (2) Mime IV 1-2 paral- 
leled by the closing verses of the Panake of Andromachos. 

15, pp. 756-62. R. Hartstein: Noch einmal iber die Abfas- 
sungszeit der Geschichten des Polybius—a reply to R. Thom- 
men’s critique in Philol. 46, 753 ff. 

16, p. 762. J. Dietl: Zum delphinischen Paan des Aristonoos. 
evAiBavos iS not ἅπαξ. e/p., but is in Orph. Hym. 54. 17; while 
χλωρότομος IS a Stonecutter’s error for yAwpdxopos. 


Vol. 1.11. Supplemental volume contains a work of 165 pp., 
by O. Crusius, on ‘ Die delphischen Hymnen.’ 


Yare University, GEORGE DWIGHT KELLOGG. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, Vol. XXII. 


No. 1. 


1. Pp.1-17. The Ars Poetica of Horace and the Roman 
tragedy, by Gaston Boissier. The author seeks to throw light 
upon the Roman tragedy of the times of Augustus by means of 
the Ars Poetica. He discusses the character and object of this 
work at some length. A brief 2γέεϊς would not be intelligible. 
He concludes, among other things, that the Thyestes of Varius 
was composed according to the rules laid down by Horace, or 
else Horace drew his rules from the Thyestes. The author makes 
one remark which is hard to understand. After speaking of cer- 
tain changes which Ennius made in the constitution of the chorus 
of his Greek models, he adds: ‘‘ De méme, dans sa Médée, les 
femmes des Thébes, qui chez le poéte grec lavent leur linge ala 
fontaine, sont devenues des matronae opulentae oplumates.’ 


2. Pp. 18-27. Avillius Flaccus, prefect of Egypt, and Philon 
of Alexandria, by Jules Nicoles. A fragmentary papyrus, pur- 
chased at Cairo by Alfred Boissier of Geneva, is shown by com- 
parison with Philon to be an order of Flaccus for his subordinates 
to collect arms in the possession of the people. The article con- 
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tains some interesting details. The full name avdos αυονιλλιος 
φλακκος Occurs Only here. [The spelling ἀνονιλλιος is noteworthy. | 
The date of the papyrus is the 21st year of the reign of Tiberius. 


3. Pp. 28-36. Victor Mortet critically discusses Vitruvius 
Rufus 39 (on the measurements of heights) and 39 (bis) on arches, 
and a fragment in the library of Valenciennes compiled from 
Vitruvius (I 3 and 4) on the proportions of columns. 


4. Pp. 37-54. The Temple of Didymean Apollo, by B. Haus- 
soullier. The author proposes to discuss the chronology of the 
construction of this temple, which was never completed. In this 
preliminary article he carefully examines several inscriptions 
which report progress in the construction. A few new technical 
words are pointed out. 


5. Pp. 55-7. Critical discussion of Plaut., Curcul. 16-19, 28-9, 
33-8, 219-21, by Georges Ramain. 


6. Pp. 58-61. Critical discussion of Phaedrus, I 16.2; IV 
9.6; 22. 5, by Louis Havet. 


7. P.61. B.H. corrects an error in the important decree 


published in the ᾿Εφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική, 1897, p. 173, Showing that 
TON AEMOSION is τὸν δημόσιον, not gen. pl. 


8. Pp. 62-76. Critical notes on sixty-three passages of Dion 
Chrysostomus, by Henri Weil. 


9. Pp. 77-92. The chronology of the works of Tertullian, 
thoroughly discussed by Paul Monceau. 


10. Pp.93-7. OnCarpus of Antioch, by Paul Tannery. This 
article discusses the question whether Carpus lived before or after 
Geminus, and shows that he may have lived after him. 


11. Pp. 98-109. Book Notices. 1) Michel Bréal, Essai de 
sémantique, Paris, 1897. Highly commended by Louis Duvau. 
2) J. Kublinski, De Sapphus vita et poesi, Pars prior, Premisliae, 
1897. Brief but, on the whole, favorable mention. 3) Parmenides 
Lehrgedicht, griechisch und deutsch, von H. Diels, Berlin, 1897. 
Highly praised by P. Couvreur. 4) Bernh. Heidhues, Ueber die 
Wolken des Aristophanes. Beilage zum Programm des Καὶ δη!ρΊ. 
Friedrich-Wilhems-Gymnasium zu Koln, 1897. Reviewed by 
Albert Martin, who begins: ‘‘ Le bon sens et le bon gofit finissent 
un jour ou |’autre par triompher. Celaarrive méme en Allemagne: 
la présente dissertation en est la preuve.” And this because “le 
savant allemand est convaincu que les Nuées sont une piéce bien 
faite, que rien n’est plus claire, plus naturel, plus logique que la 
marche de l’action.” The reviewer regrets that the author is 
unacquainted with a work of M. Denis, who holds the same view. 
Heidhues thinks that the parabasis proper, and it alone, was 
rewritten. M. Martin thinks it is not proved that the Agon of the 
Λόγοι was in the original play. It is to be hoped that this sort of 
‘‘common sense and good taste”’ is a monopoly of Messrs. Denis, 
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Heidhues, and Martin. 5) Thukydides erklart von J. Classen. 
Erster Band. Vierte Auflage bearbeitet von J. Steup, Berlin, 
1897. E.Chambry gives ἃ tolerably full criticism of this work, 
and, while he admits that some improvements have been made, 
he considers the changes, on the whole, as being for the worse. 
6) Giovanni Vailati, Del concetto di centro di gravitd nella statica 
d’Archimede, Turin, 1897. Paul Tannery, in making favorable 
mention, points out one or two errors. 7) Plutarchi Moralia, vol. 
VII ed. Gregorius N. Bernadakis, Plutarchi fragmenta. . . conti- 
nens, Leipzig, 1896. Mentioned by Albert Martin, who finds that 
the work is not without fault but still makes a step in advance. 
8) Tryphiodori et Colluti carmina ad codicum fidem recensuit ... 
Guilielmus Weinberger, Leipzig, 1896. Albert Martin points out 
some desiderata, but recognizes the merits of this work. 9) J. 
Viteau, Passions des Saints Ecaterine et Pierre d’Alexandrie, 
Barbara et Anysia, publiées d’aprés les mss. grecs de Paris et de 
Rome avec un chois de variantes et une traduction en latin, Paris, . 
1897. Commended by B. Haussoullier, who regrets the absence 
of an introduction and the meagreness of the notes. 10) Lionel 
Horton-Smith, Two Papers on the Oscan Word ANASAKET, Lon- 
don, 1897. The author considers the word a transcription of 
ἀνέθηκε: a view rejected by the reviewer, Louis Duvau. 11) 
Giacoma Tropaea, I] nome Italia, Messina, 1896. Noticed favor- 
ably by L. Ὁ. 12) Otto Ribbeck, Scaenicae Romanorum poesis 
fragmenta tertiis curis recognovit. Vol. I: Tragicorum fragmenta, 
Lipsiae, 1897. Noticed briefly by Philippe Fabia. This edition is, 
of course, an improvement over the former editions, but the Index 
and the Conspectus metrorum are omitted. 13) V. Landstrém, 
Aussen oder innen? Ejinige Bemerkungen zur Inscenierung der 
romischen Komddie (in Zvazos, Acta philologica Suecana, 1896, 
Pp. 95-110). Philippe Fabia states contents, and finds the paper 
very important despite its brevity. 14) M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato 
Major, erklart von Julius Sommerbrodt, 12. Aufl., Berlin, 1896. 
Commended by Philippe Fabia. 


No. 2. 


1. Pp. 113-31. The Temple of Didymean Apollo (second 
article), by B. Haussoullier. Examination of several inscriptions, 
the dates of some being exactly determined (B. C. 160-154). 


2. P. 132. H. Diels shows that APEINON (ξύλον) in an inscrip- 
tion of Delos is an adjective, dpéivos, from a noun represented by 
the Modern Greek dpeos (quercus tlex). 


3. Pp. 133-45. Julius Paelignus, Praefect of the Watch and 
Procurator of Cappadocia, by Philippe Fabia. This article 
demonstrates that ‘Laelianus’ in Dion Cassius, LXI 6. 6, is an 
error, and that Paelignus is meant. The article contains many 
interesting details. 


4. Pp. 146-62. Latin Numerical Alphabets, by Paul Lejay. 
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A painstaking and laborious investigation of the use of letters as 
numerals in Latin. 


5. Pp.163-9. Epigraphic Notes, by B. Haussoullier. Exam- 
ination of inscriptions relating to ᾿Απόλλων Kpareavds, Ζεὺς Κερσοῦλλος, 
and Ζεὺς ’Em«dpmos, found chiefly in Asia Minor. 


6. Pp. 170-76. Vergil, Eclogue, I 5, by Georges Ramain. 
He denies the correctness of the usual interpretation, gram- 
matically and otherwise, and maintains that the meaning is: “ You 
teach the beautiful Amaryllis to make the woods resound.” He 
holds that Amaryllis is to be conceived of as being present, and 
points out several evidences of this in the rest of the poem. 


7. P.176. Armand Dauphin reads, Soph. Phil. 32, ὁ δ᾽ ἔνδον 


οἶκος ποῖός ἐστι; τίς τροφή; 


8. Pp. 177-8. Louis Havet points out that the soldier 
(cinaedus habitu sed Mars viribus) whose exploit is portrayed 
in Phaedr., Append. Perott. 8, represents Chaerea, the assassin 
of Caligula, and that the story was borrowed from Varro (Plin., 
N. H. 7, 81). The original soldier was the Tritannus of Lucilius 
ap. Cic. Fin. I 9. 


eo Pp. 178-82. Louis Havet emends six passages of Cic. 
in, 1. 


10. Pp. 182-3. M. L. Earle directs Keelhoff’s attention to the 
fact that in his article on the construction of verbs of hindering 
(Rev. d. Phil. XXI, p. 179 ff.) he disregarded the distinction 
pointed out by Koch between the two conceptions εἴργει | ae τοῦτο 
ποιεῖν ANd εἴργει σε | τοῦτο ποιεῖν, with its application to the other 
formulae. 


11. Pp. 184-95. Notes on Bacchylides, by A. M. Desrous- 
seaux. The subject sufficiently indicates the character of these 
notes. The article begins: “Tout le monde, sauf quelques habiles 
du Royaume-Uni, que rien ne saurait satisfaire, s’accorde a 
féliciter M. Frederic G. Kenyon de la fagon dont il a compris et 
exécuté sa tache de premier éditeur de Bacchylide.” 


12. Pp. 196-211. Book Notices. 1) G. F. Hill, Sources for 
Greek History between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, Ox- 
ford, 1897. Noticed by B. Haussoullier, who gives an analysis, 
points out several serious faults, but finds the work on the whole 
excellent. 2) Johannes Toepffer, Beitrige zur griechischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, Berlin, 1897. Max Niedermann commends 
the friends who have collected into this volume so many valuable 
articles of the lamented author. 3) Arthur Brock, Quaestionum 
grammaticarum capita duo, Dorpat, 1897. Max Niedermann 
givesa précis. The subjects treated are, I. Superlative forms. II. 
Perfects in -vi in Plautus and other iambic poets. 4) H. dela 
Ville de Mirmont, La vie et l’ceuvre de Livius Andronicus (reprint 
from the Revue des Universités du Midi, 1896-97). Mentioned 
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rather unfavorably by Philippe Fabia. 5) The Pseudolus of 
Plautus, edited with introduction and notes by H. W. Auden, 
Cambridge, 1896. Philippe Fabia finds this work scholarly, but 
not without serious faults. 6) Jos. Koehm, Quaestiones Plautinae 
Terentianaeque, Diss. inaug., Giessen, 1897. Brief but very 
favorable mention by Ph. F. 7) Cicero’s journey into exile, by 
Clement Lawrence Smith, Boston, 1896. Highly commended by 
Philippe Fabia. 8) Th. Zielinski, Cicero im Wandel der Jahr- 
hunderte, Teubner, 1897. Brief but highly laudatory mention by 
Ph. F. 9) Francis W. Kelsey, Caesar’s Gallic War, with an 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary, Boston, 1897. Highly com- 
mended, with some slight reservation as to certain details, by 
E. Chambry. 10) C. Julii Caesaris cum A. Hirtii aliorumque 
supplementis ex recensione Bernardi Kiibleri.—Vol. III, pars 
prior. Commentarius de Bello Alexandrino rec. B. Kiibler.— 
Commentarius de Bello Africo rec. Ed. Wolfflin, Leipzig, 1897. 
E. Chambry, with some slight reserve as to a few matters 
of detail, bestows high praise upon this work as meeting a 
long-felt want affecting the scientific restoration of Latin texts. 
11) Pierre de Nolhac, Le Virgile du Vatican et ses peintures, 
Paris, 1897. Pronounced by Max Niedermann a profound and 
able study of this famous MS. 12) Emile Thomas, Rome et 
l’Empire aux deux premiers siécles de notre ére, Paris, 1897. 
Max Bonnet finds this a very interesting work for the public, but 
regrets that so distinguished a philologian should for a moment 
desert the ranks of true scholarship. 13) Livy, Book I, by John 
K. Lord, Shewell and Sanborn, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
1897. Philippe Fabia finds fault with the general plan of the 
‘‘ Students’ Series of Latin Classics,” to which this book belongs, 
and finds special fault with this particular work. Speaking of the 
advantages and disadvantages of quantity marks, he says: 
‘Seulement, pour le surplus, prononceront-ils ἃ |l’anglaise ? ” 
Here he betrays a misconception which is very widespread 
among European scholars. 14) M. Annaei Lucani de Bello 
Civili Liber VII, with introduction, notes, etc., by J. P. Postgate, 
Cambridge, 1896. Highly commended by Philippe Fabia. 15) 
Lucii Apulei Metamorphoseon Libri XI, ed. J. Van der Vliet, 
Leipzig, 1897. Μ. Laurent comments on some details and con- 
cludes: ‘‘ L’édition de V. d. V. rendra de bons services ἃ condi- 
tion que !|’on se mette en garde contre les principes et la virtuosité 
de son auteur.” 16) Julii Firmici Materni Matheseos Libri VIII, 
ediderunt W. Kroll et F. Skutsch. Fasciculus prior IV priores et 
quinti prooemium continens, Leipzig, 1897. Max Bonnet com- 
ments on this work for the most part very favorably, but dislikes 
the German punctuation, especially the frequent parenthesis 
marks. 17) Dicta Catonis vulgo ... Disticha de moribus... 
recognovit ... Michael Autore, Neapoli, 1897. Max Bonnet 
criticises this work rather unfavorably. He finds it very much 
like—too much like—the edition of Némethy (Budapest, 1895). 


MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. 
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Beitrage zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, 
herausgegeben von FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH und PAUL 
Haupt. Vierter Band, Heft 1 (pp. 1-154). Leipzig, 1899." 


The first Heft of the fourth volume of the Beitrage contains 
four articles. 

The first of these (pp. 1-77) is an exhaustive treatise by Victor 
Marx on the position of women in Babylonia as illustrated by 
the contract literature dating from Nebuchadnezzar until Darius 
(604-485 8B.C.). This work is a dissertation for the Doctorate 
which was handed in at the University of Breslau. Victor 
Revillout, in the Revue égyptologique, iii* année, nr. IV, pp. 
183-6, had already published an article entitled ‘Les droits des 
femmes dans l’ancienne Chaldée,’ in which, however, he dealt 
exclusively with the condition of the female slaves. To this paper 
Marx owed his first interest in the subject, ample materials for 
the elucidation of which he found in the contracts published by 
Demuth, Evetts, Peiser, Strassmaier, Tallqvist and Ziemer. Marx 
avoids all discussion of the condition of the female slaves, how- 
ever, regarding this very properly as a special study in itself 
which would necessitate a thorough examination of the documents 
pertaining to the slaves in general. 

His present treatise, which is a very important contribution to 
Babylonian juristic literature, is divided into six heads. Under 
the first, A. (pp. 2-4), he publishes two documents illustrative of 
business contracts made by or in the interest of unmarried girls, 
which show plainly that Babylonian maidens could possess prop- 
erty in their own right. 

Under the second head, B. (pp. 4-43), we find a full discussion 
of the interesting subject of matrimony, which is again subdivided 
into four sections: e. g. marriage contracts (pp. 4-11); the 
dependence of the son on his father’s wishes in the choice of a 
wife (pp. 11-12); dowry (pp. 13-39); and the documents treating 
of the personal relations and support of married women (pp. 


40-43). 

Under the title of dowry he publishes: 1) a specimen of a 
dowry contract, stating the amount and the nature of the property 
to be given (pp. 13-14); 2) documents illustrating by whom the 
dowry might be paid (e. g. by the father, both parents, mother, or 
brothers; pp. 14-22); 3) a contract dealing with the apportion- 
ment of the dower (pp. 22-3); 4) documents relating to the time 
when the dowry should be paid, i. e. at once, by installments, or 
in bulk after a term of years (pp. 24-5). It is clear, furthermore, 
that the dowry could be regarded as a legally collectable debt; 
that it was sometimes paid formally in the presence of a judge; 
that the son of the house had to pay his sister’s dowry at a slight 
discount, if his deceased father had neglected this obligation dur- 
ing his lifetime, and finally, that the dower might be paid in kind 


1For the report on Bd. III, Heft 4, see A. J. P. XIX, pp. 108-11, 
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if actual money were lacking. 5) We see from a document, pub- 
lished p. 28, that the son-in-law was the legal recipient of the 
dowry, but 6) that the property was always designated as the 
wife’s dower, although the husband received the interest. That 
the wife retained a proprietary interest in the capital sum is seen 
from p. 32, where it is stated that a security or bond had to be 
given for the dower-money, over which the husband had no 
owner’s right. 7) Finally, the money of the dower could be 
invested in realty by the husband, but in his wife’s name. 

The documents dealing with the personal relations of married 
women are quite interesting. We see from pp. 40-41 that the con- 
sent of both husband and wife had to be obtained in order to sell 
their child to be adopted by others, and the same rule seems to 
have applied in letting property. The woman was regarded, 
therefore, as having equal rights with the man in certain cases, or, 
at any rate, as a person entitled to legal recognition. Very little 
material regarding the husband’s duty to support his wife can be 
gathered from the contracts, but it appears clear that, in the case 
of a divorce or legal separation, the husband was bound to pay 
alimony according to his means. 

The third head of the article, C. (pp. 43-60), treating of trans- 
actions performed by women, the author has subdivided in six 
sections; viz. I. Business transactions which were usually per- 
formed in common by husband and wife: 4) borrowing, δ) lend- 
ing, ¢) sales, 2) purchases, and ¢) exchanges of property. In 
these common transactions the man alone seems to have been 
responsible as a guarantor. Thus, in case a slave given as a 
security for a debt should escape, the man only was responsible 
for the loss to the creditor. He either had to restore the slave or 
pay the interest agreed upon in case of such a flight,e. g. % a 
shekel a month. Ina number of instances cited p. 47, a wife by 
her mere presence gave legal recognition to her husband’s trans- 
actions. II and IV.’ Independent transactions of married women 
all related to money, which they could lend or borrow, to realty, 
which they could sell or let, or to slaves, whom they could buy or 
sell. In many cases the husband appeared as a witness of his wife’s 
acts (pp. 48-9, 50-54). III. Married women could also enter 
into business transactions with other men besides their husbands 
(pp. 49-50). V. Women who were apparently not married could 
also borrow, lend, own realty, or deal in slaves (pp. 54-8). 
VI. The author is not very clear on the subject of a woman’s 
position with respect to guarantees and bail-bonds (pp. 58-60). 
According to p. 45, in cases where a man and wife gave a guar- 
antee, the man alone is responsible, but from p. 58 we see that 
women may appear alone as guarantors. This apparent discrep- 
ancy may perhaps be explained by assuming that women were 
held responsible only when no man appeared with them in a 


1The author has unnecessarily grouped this material under two distinct 
headings. 
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transaction (Ὁ). VII. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that sometimes a woman alone could actually represent a man 
(pp. 59-60). 

Under the fourth head of the article, Ὁ. (pp. 60-62), the author 
cites documents which show the position of a woman ina legal 
suit as plaintiff, defendant, or witness. 

The fifth head, E. (pp. 62-9) deals with the legal relations 
between mother (grandmother) and children (grandchildren), sub- 
dividing the subject into eleven sections: 1) common property ; 
2) common debts; 3) common guarantees; 4) mutual responsi- 
bility; 5) property transfers of a mother to her children; 
6) mothers as witnesses; 7) inheritance from the mother; 8) disa- 
greements between mother and children (notably between step- 
mother and stepson); 9) grandmother and _ grandchildren; 
10) father and daughter; 11) relations between brothers and 
sisters. 

The sixth and last head of the article, F. (pp. 69-72), deals 
with women’s rights of inheritance. The treatise closes, p. 72, 
with a brief appendix treating of sealing contracts, taxation, etc. 
A paged table of contents and a numbered list of the tablets 
quoted follow the article, pp. 73-7. 

With respect to the philological material, I will call attention 
only to the author’s comparison of $«/&$u ‘companion, partner’ 
with modern Hebrew AD (p. 60). It would have been more to 
the point to cite the exactly equivalent Aramaic word SBM’, In 
my opinion, ἐνέδει is a cognate with Setiptu = ungu ‘ring,’ II.R. 
25,81. Setiptu and $utépu are both from a stem Anw ‘bind’ 
which 15 well known in Aramaic. 


Friedrich Delitzsch supplements Marx’s article by a short 
treatise on the Babylonian juristic literature (pp. 78-87). After 
commenting on Marx’s thesis and calling attention to a number 
of minor errors in the work, he proceeds to criticise several points 
in Bruno Meissner’s article in B. A. III, pp. 494-523, on the old 
Babylonian laws which regulate private life Delitzsch thinks, as 
did Meissner, that this series belongs to the first Babylonian 
dynasty, and he even hazards the supposition that Hammurabi 
himself, the founder of the dynasty, gave orders to codify the 
laws in question. Delitzsch treats critically six of these laws, 
translating them somewhat differently to Meissner’s version. 

Delitzsch points out (pp. 85-7) that the so-called family laws’ 
(V. R. 25) were in force at the time of the first Babylonian dynasty, 
and he considers it highly likely that they were a part of this 
Hammurabi collection. The family laws of the ancient Babylo- 
nians, like the Hebrew Fourth Commandment, show the impor- 
tance which the ancient Semites attached to a well-ordered house- 
hold. If we consider that laws covering every relation of private 


1 The first of these laws was published by Haupt, Die sumerischen Familien- 
gesetze. Leipzig, 1879. 
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and public life were firmly fixed in Babylonia as early as 2250 B. C., 
we cannot fail to infer that they must have influenced in a marked 
degree the social and political views of the early Hebrew nomads 
who themselves came out of Babylonia centuries after the codes 
were in practice. It is to be hoped, as Delitzsch says, that during 
the next twenty years, as the old Babylonian juristic system 
becomes better known, we shall obtain more and more light on 
the origin and development of the Mosaic legal compilation. 


The third article in the Beitrage (pp. 88—100) gives an elucida- 
tion of four letters of Hammurabi, king of Babylon, to Sin-idin- 
nam, king of Larsa. The text is presented by Knudtzon and the 
remarks on it by Friedrich Delitzsch. In the Recueil de travaux 
relatifs ἃ la Philologie et a l’Archéologie égyptiennes et assyri- 
ennes, vol. XIX, 1896, pp. 40-44, V. Scheil published three of 
these documents, of which Knudtzon and Delitzsch now give an 
improved version. Such a revision is considered necessary, chiefly 
because Scheil asserted that the name Chedorlaomer (king of 
Elam, Gen. ix) occurs in one of the documents. Scheil unfor- 
tunately gave the text only in a late Assyrian form, instead of 
adhering to the original archaic Babylonian characters. This 
naturally makes his work highly unsatisfactory for Assyriologists. 
Knudtzon and Delitzsch rightly deny that the name Chedorlaomer 
occurs at all in the passage where Scheil believed it to be, showing 
that the real text, which Scheil misunderstood, makes such a 
reading impossible. 

The article is followed by two pages of plates (pp. 97-8) giving 
the original characters of the three tablets published by Scheil. 


The fourth and last article of the Heft is a new collation by 
Knudtzon (pp. 101-54) of some of the ΕἸ Amarna tablets already 
published by Winckler.' Knudtzon, after some introductory 
remarks relating to his improvements on Winckler’s text ἐρρ. 
102--16), gives a transliteration of eleven Babylonian tablets (pp. 
116-34), of a long inscription in the Mitanni language (WA. 27; 
pp. 134-53), as well as of the tablet of Tell 6] Hasi (W. 219; 
pp. 153-4). The author states that his text improvements are in 
no way directed against Winckler’s scholarship, but rather against 
Abel’s work in autographing the documents. Knudtzon has been 
the means of effecting an interchange of E] Amarna documents 
between the museums of Berlin and Guise, so that a number of 
these texts, hitherto fragmentary and disconnected, can now be 
satisfactorily filled out. 

New York University. J . DYNELEY PRINCE. 


1Winckler and Abel, Berlin edition, WA.; London edition, L.; Winckler, 
‘Die Thontafeln von Tell el Amarna’ in the Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, V. 
(called W.). Knudtzon follows the last German edition of Baedeker’s Aegyp- 
ten, where it is stated that the name El Amarna is better than the former Tell 
el Amarna. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Maass has followed up his Avatea in the Kiessling- Wilamo- 
witzsche Philologische Untersuchungen by a volume of 750 pp. 
entitled Commentariorum in Aratum Reliquiae (Berlin, Weid- 
mann), and Maass’s pupil, GEORG THIELE, has_ published 
through the same house his Antike Himmelsbilder, in which a 
large space is given to the Germanicus MS in Leiden, the Codex 
Vossianus (saec. IX), which is “not only one of the important 
monuments of Carolingian pictorial art, but a still more important 
specimen of the antique method of illustrating books.” This 
fourth chapter is preceded by chapters on the origin of the Greek 
constellations, on the Atlas-types and on the zodiac in art. The 
work is lavishly illustrated and appeals to wider circles. With all 
our advance in scientific astronomy, the average modern man is 
not so familiar with the sky as was his antique brother, and some 
of the blunders in modern works of fiction that are scored from 
time to time in scientific journals would hardly have been possible 
for a ploughman of antiquity, not to say a sailor. The world 
needs every now and then a reminder that the modern head holds 
different things from the ancient brain-pan, not necessarily more. 


The first fascicle to appear, the sixth on the list of the v. WIL- 
AMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF Collection, gives us an instalment of 
KAIBEL’S Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (Berlin, Weid- 
mann), comprising the Commentaria Vetera de Comoedia Graeca 
and the Comoedia Dorica, together with the Mim? and Phlyaces. 
This portion will be especially welcome to the student of Greek 
comedy, who will no longer be sent to Ahrens or Lorenz for 
Epicharmos, or to Ahrens or Botzon for Sophron, and it is a boon 
to have all this material gathered within the compass of a single 
volume and handled in a masterly way. The other volumes are 
to follow at a comparatively early day, and we are led to expect 
something far different from Kock’s disappointing performance, 
which receives a sharp sentence of reprobation in KAIBEL’S 
preface, where he speaks of ‘“‘< Meinekii> opus plane admirabile 
a Theodoro Kock expilatum magis quam ita ut debebat retrac- 
tatum.” Ihave no desire to add here to the cairn that others 
have raised over Kock’s Fragmenta, and will refrain from pointing 
out a number of things that have arrested my attention in a recent 
stroll through the thick volumes. Some of them, it is true, belong 
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to spheres in which it is as well not to be too knowing, and I do 
not wish to imitate the self-satisfied smirk of old Kiister when he 
says on Ar., Eccl. 721: nisi hic locus obscoenus esset, plura ad 
eius illustrationem afferre possem, nor the lingering protest of 
Boeckh on Pind., P. 3, 19 (A. J. P. XVI 527). There are Aris- 
tophanic scholars who have no need to sigh with the servitor in 
the Peace: πόθεν ἂν πριαίμην ῥῖνα μὴ τετρημένην ;, Their noses are 
imperforate. The really sad part is the ineffectual sniffle. But 
whatever Kock’s merits or demerits, few young students can 
afford to own Kock, and Kaibel’s words will comfort them for 
their restriction to Meineke’s smaller edition. 


In his Here and There in the Greek New Testament (Chicago, 
Revell), Professor PoTwin has said an emphatic word, still 
needed in some quarters, on the necessity of a serious study of 
Classical Greek as an introduction to New Testament Greek. In 
one of the chapters he takes up the frequency of the Historical 
Present in the Gospels as a stylistic test. Matthew, it appears, 
has 93, Mark 143, Luke 16, John 160. ‘If Mark be called 1, 
John 13, Matthew 14 and Luke 13,’ the corrected figures would 
be Matthew 62, Mark 143, Luke 9, John 128. The disparity is 
so great that it is not necessary to reduce Professor POTWIN’S 
figures to decimals. But he has not taken into account the 
proportion of narrative in Mark and in John, which would bring 
the two still nearer. Comp. A. J. P. IX 153. On the historical 

resent itself see A.J. P. XIV 105, XVI 259. According to 

rofessor PoTwin, the Historical Present does not occur in the 
Acts, another point that seems to him to make for the common 
authorship of Acts and Luke. Blass (Grammar, Engl. ed., p. 188) 
had already noted the rarity, but does not go into details. It 
really seems as if the correspondent of Theophilus were aiming 
at a certain dignity of style. 


In his thesis De la déclinaison dans les langues indo-europé- 
ennes et particuliérement en sanscrit, grec, latin et vieux slave 
(Paris, Klincksieck), M. EDOUARD AUDOUIN tries to reconcile 
the results of syntactical with the results of morphological study. 
In due course he brings up the question (p. 200), discussed in 
this Journal (XVIII 119, 120), as to ἐπί with the genitive and ἐπί 
with the dative. Agreeing, as he does, with Delbriick that ἐπί w. 
gen. is due to the gen. with verbs of attaining, he finds hereina 
happy confirmation of the difference that Kriiger makes between 
ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς and ἐπὶ τῇ κεφαλῇ. There is a notion of change, and 
hence a notion of fortuitousness, in the construction with the gen. 
ἐπ᾽ nweipov, ἐπὶ χέρσου are opposed to εἰν ἁλί, ἐν πελάγει and imply a 
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passage from the sea to the continent, whereas in ἐπὶ χθονί there is 
no such change. Hence in Attic ἐπί with the gen. gives a fortui- 
tous position, ἐπί with the dat. a permanent position. Still, as ἐπί 
with the dative is also employed after verbs implying change, 
such as τίθημι, we are not on ferra firma after all. Unfortunately, 
Kriiger’s distinction seems to be hopelessly false, and there is 
nothing to confirm. The difference between the two construc- 
tions is largely that of picturesque effect, as has been pointed 
out. In this whole domain, however, the linguistic sense of smell 
is not to be despised. Odors escape the chemist’s tests. No 
Hephaistos with all his ἰδυίῃσι πραπίδεσσι can immesh the loves of 
prepositions and cases, and the difference between ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ γελᾶν 
and ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ γελᾶν, which Kriiger emphasized (on Xen. Anab. 5, 
4, 34), is undeniable, but not easily deducible. The behavior of 
Anglo-American prepositions ought to give us pause. On this 
side we are prone to overdo on and use it where the English use 
im, and many pages have been written about zz and aft—more by 
despairing Germans than by happy-go-lucky natives. 


The general public and the scholarly public alike will doubtless 
welcome v. WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF’S German Transla- 
tions of Greek Tragedies (Weidmann). Of the four that have 
thus far appeared, the Aippolytos and the Herakies are already 
familiar to the Hellenist, Oedifus and Eurtpides’ Hiketides (Der 
Mutter Bittgang) are new. As this Journal has never found 
space for the consideration of such remarkable pieces of English 
work as Mr. Way’s Zuripides (A. J. P. XVIII 245), it is hardly 
to be expected that any detailed criticism of a German rendering 
should be undertaken here. Ina former volume of the Journal 
(XIII 517) I ventured to say something about the translation of 
the Aippolytos, and so much interested was I in Wilamowitz’s 
exposition of the art of translation that I failed to verify and 
correct his quotation of Il. 1, 299. It is a poor tribute to the 
fascination wrought by the brilliant essayist, but it is a manner of 
tribute after all that so old a hand as the writer of these lines 
should have sinned against a cardinal law. Add therefore to the 
many £rvrata of the Journal: “XIII 517, 1.17 from top. Read 


ἐπεί ν᾽ ἀφέλεσθέ Fe δόντες.᾽᾽ 


Messrs. SIKES and WILLISON have got up a school edition of 
the Prometheus Vinctus (Macmillan) which is no worse than the 
average of text-books manufactured to meet a supposed need. 
In fact, it is rather better. But the only excuse for mentioning it 
here is the pretty illustration which the editors have given of the 
fatality which attends those who make haste to correct mistakes 
(A. J. P. ITI 228, note). Eager to score one on Fennell, perhaps 
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on other editors of Pindar, they inform us (ν. 80) that Προμαθέος 
(Pindar, Ol. VII 80) is ‘the Forethinker,’ not merely ‘abstract 
Forethought,’ and bid us compare Pyth. IV 173. For Pyth. IV 
173 read Pyth. V 27 (36). As to the contention, it is naught. 
What we call abstracts were originally personifications. Dan 
Forethought has as much right to be as Dan Cupid. USENER’s 
Gétternamen has put all these matters in a new light (A. J. P. 
XVII 366). 


By the way, it is an old remark that the abstract noun adds 
σεμνότης to language. σεμνὴ λέξις ἡ ὀνομαστικὴ καὶ αὐτὰ τὰ ὀνόματα. 
ὀνομαστικὴν δὲ λέγω τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν ῥημάτων εἰς ὀνόματα πεποιημένην κτέ,, 
says Hermogenes in a passage (III 226 W) which has often been 
quoted (A. J. P. VIII 333) and which I find quoted again by 
Mr. JoHN D. WoLcoTT in his New Words in Thucydides (Tr. 
Am. Phil. Ass. 1898, p. 143). A similar phenomenon has been 
noticed in English style. (See my ‘Essays and Studies,’ p. 155.) 
Mr. Wo_LcotrT says that Hermogenes gives the true reason; but 
Hermogenes gives only a rule, not areason. For the reason we 
must look elsewhere. In the first place it is worth noticing that 
there is a difference in σεμνότης between the nominative of the 
verbal noun and the oblique cases, for the simple reason that the 
nominative is apt to hark back to the primal personification. 
Hence Nagelsbach’s stylistic rule that for verbs which express 
action persons are preferred as subjects to things. To use his 
illustration (A. J. P. X 37), the Roman, say of the best period, 
prefers Caesar virtute atqgue consilio Galliam perdomuit or Cae- 
saris virlute Gallia perdomita estto Caesaris fortitudo Galliam 
perdomuit. The personifying nominative is too stilted, has too 
much σεμνότης, and something of the same kind has been noticed 
in regard to ὑπό with the gen. and αὐ with the abl. of abstracts 
(A. J. P. VI 488). But apart from this personifying use, which 
has been treated in an unpublished dissertation by one of my 
students, the abstract noun promotes σεμνότης partly by its reserve, 
partly by its use in periphrasis. The abstract noun does not go 
into details like the verb, has less sympathy and therefore more 
true σεμνότης than the articular infinitive, which I have compared 
somewhere to a tribune of the people, an upstart vulgarian of 
whom it may be said ὡς σεμνὸς ὁ κατάρατος. The abstract noun 
wraps itself up in its own worth. And then again in periphrases 
the abstract noun lays solemn stress on character. We have not 
merely the ὄγκος of a fuller expression, we have a moral analysis. 
‘The verb is not suffered to remain as a simple act. The moral 
responsibility of the doer, the dread irrevocableness of the deed 
must be emphasized’ (A.J. P. XVI 525). So both in reserve 
and in expansion we have important elements of self-conscious 
σεμνότης, and one recalls the chapter in which Lotze, Mikrokosmos 
(B. V, K. 2), discusses the moral significance of dress. The 
abstract noun is now a corset, now the hem of a trailing robe. 
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G. M. B.: In the study of the rarer absolute constructions— 
the accusative absolute in Greek, the genitive absolute in Sanskrit 
—the points of resemblance and of contrast are such as to invite 
comparison. The Hindu doctrine of andédara, which on being 
sifted (cf. Ferdinand de Saussure, De l'emploi du génitif absolu 
en Sanscrit, Genéve 1881) amounts only to the predominance of 
the adversative relation, recalls how this relation also predomi- 
nates in the Greek accusative absolute. Besides this in Sanskrit 
we have only present participles or equivalents, while in Greek 
the present 1s at least the most prominent tense; but then that is 
always the case in the adversative participle. More interesting 
still is the way in which both languages take distinct positions in 
relation to the impersonal verb, and positions that are diametric- 
ally opposite. In Sanskrit the impersonal verb is excluded from 
the genitive absolute, while in the Greek accusative absolute the 
impersonal verb reigns supreme, and for it this is the normal 
construction. It is with surprise, therefore, that one reads in the 
interesting monograph already cited, p. 7: “Le génitif vargatah 
“ὕοντος᾽ que nous avons cru reconnatftre dans les nos. 80 et 81, 
doit étre considéré comme un cas particulier ot le sujet reste 
innommé. 1] faut sous-entendre devasya ou Parjanyasya car le 
verbe vargatz n’est point impersonnel comme le grec ve. Aussi, 
au point de vue syntaxique, ce n’est pas ὕοντος, mais bien les 
locutions telles que παλλομένων ‘en tirant au sort’ (Il. 15, 191) qui 
fourniraient ici le meilleur paralléle.” In reality ὕοντος guarantees 
the personal character of ὕει, just as vargatah does that of vargati. 
If further proof were needed, passages in which the subject is 
expressed might be cited; e.g. M 25=€ 457; Hes. W. 488; 
Alcaios 34.1; or better still, those in which the subject is not 
expressed but the gender of the participle shows the personal 
conception; 6. g. Her. 4. 28 ἐν τῷ τὴν μὲν ὡραίην οὐκ ὕει λόγου ἄξιον 
οὐδέν" τὸ δὲ θέρος ὕων οὐκ ἀνίει, a usage so firmly rooted in the 
language that Socrates cannot free himself from it even after 
denying the existence of Zeus. Compare the lines in which he 
replies to Strepsiades’ question, ἀλλὰ ris ta; Ar., Clouds 370 f.: 


a a 9 

φέρε, ποῦ yap πώποτ᾽ ἄνευ νεφελῶν ὕοντ᾽ ἤδη τεθέασαι ; 
a 9 o 

καίτοι χρῆν αἰθρίας ὕειν αὐτόν, ταύτας δ᾽ ἀποδημεῖν. 


As for the “better parallel,” it is no genitive absolute at all, but 
partitive; cf. La Roche’s note. 


E. W.H.: Prof. HILLEBRANDT’S Vedische Mythologie, zweiter 
Band (Breslau, Marcus), gives a further instalment of the specu- 
lations with which the reader of the first volume, issued eight 
years ago, is already well acquainted. As the author found the 
moon in that volume, so he continues to discover the same long- 
lost god in the present essay on Agni, whose ‘‘third form” 15 not 
the lightning, but the moon, which apparently is hung between 
the sky and earth in the “interspace.” In this volume, besides 
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Agni, Ushas and Rudra are interpreted anew. The former 
becomes Easter (the ‘‘three dawns” being the three seasons), 
while Rudra appears as a questionable star. To explain the 
Rig-Veda from a classical or from an anthropological point of 
view and not ‘“‘from itself” still remains, in Prof. Hillebrandt’s 
eyes, a weakness, if not a lunacy. But to argue about “prin- 
ciples of interpretation” is fruitless. The principal thing in inter- 
pretation is to interpret. Who makes clearest what has been 
obscure is the best interpreter. If Prof. Pischel can illuminate a 
doubtful Vedic passage with a later form or belief; if Prof. 
Oldenberg can explain a mysterious Vedic rite on the basis of 
primitive custom; if Prof. Hillebrandt can prove from the Rig- 
Veda that Brihaspati is the moon,—why, Heaven be praised for 
more light. But no one principle applies to all. Much that is Vedic 
has become distorted or is lost, but much remains to this day. 
The peasant by the Ganges worships modern gods, but when he 
wants rain most he still invokes Kali’s husband—Indra! The 
Sheth of AhmadA4bAd still circumambulates the town during a 
famine and makes libations to Indra, as a form of the All-God. 
But otherwise Indra isa dead god. We cannot read this Kalipati 
Indra into the Rig-Veda; but, on the other hand, the persistence 
of the rain-god Indra is not without significance. Prof. Hille- 
brandt’s method of interpretation tends to make him ignore as 
late and foreign what is not sanctioned by the Veda as he inter- 
prets it. Unless infallible, he is thus liable to enter a vicious 
circle. His interpretation, as giving the judgment of a mature 
scholar, is welcome; it is valuable if not definitive. But a wider 
view would, perhaps, not impair the judgment. The author 
wishes to show that Mataricvan is wind, because fire is begotten 
by wind. He wants an illustration (p. 152) of belief in ‘auto- 
matic’ fire, has, however, only the fact of such fire as given in 
Crooke to fall back on. The Sanskrit epic parallel to Thucy- 
dides, ii. 77, would have been nearer the point, since Prof. Hille- 
brandt here needs not the fact but the native view—and this view 
is given by what he despises as evidence. Of the Vedic seers, 
Prof. Hillebrandt says with confidence (p. 6) that they had lost 
the word for snow, and “knew the snow no more.” Snow still 
falls in the Pufijab occasionally. The Mahavagga, too, says, i. 20. 
15, that snow falls in winter. To sum up, there are more things 
in the Pufijab than are mentioned in the Rig-Veda, and outside 
information—all information—is necessary to any method of inter- 
preting the oldest literature. 


Especial interest attaches to the forthcoming volume (No. IX) 
of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (Ginn & Co.), 
which contains memoirs and portraits and posthumous papers of 
GEORGE M. LANE and FREDERIC D. ALLEN. The Lane 
᾿ memoir is by Professor MORGAN, the Allen memoir by Professor 
GREENOUGH. 
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I—THE GREEK VERBAL IN -TEo. 


PART II.—ON THE USE OF THE PLURAL FOR THE SINGULAR 
IN VERBALIA IN -reo. 


Forerunners to the construction of the plural for the singular 
are met with in Sanskrit; cf. Delbriick, Syntaktische Forschungen, 
V, p. 83: “Etwas haufiger kommt es vor, dass mit dem neutr. 
plur. ein singularisches Verbum verbunden wird’; but he con- 
siders only three Rig-Veda cases as sure. Similarly in vol. IV 
of the Synt. Forsch., p. 26: “Es kommen im Rigveda einige 
Stellen vor, an denen klarlich das Verbum im s. neben dem 
Neutrum im pl. steht... Da nun das Sanskrit sonst die aussere 
Congruenz mit einer ausserordentlichen Strenge wahrt, so kann 
diese gelegentliche Abweichung von der Congruenz nur als 
Alterthiimlichkeit aufgefasst werden, welche sich gegeniiber dem 
sonst vorhandenen Bestreben, die Congruenz vollstandig durch- 
zufiihren, nur noch in wenigen Exemplaren gerettet hat,” and 
Madvig (Griech. Syntax, p. 3, Anm. 4) teaches that “ein sach- 
liches Adjectiv, mit dem Verbum ἐστί von einem Infinitiv ausge- 
sagt, steht (desonders bei den alten Schriftstellern) bisweilen in 
der Mehrzahl.” Brugmann (Gr. Gram.’, p. 198, §173), after 
rapidly sketching the leading uses of the plural, closes with the 
words: ‘Zu allen diesen Gebrauchsarten des Plur. stellen die 
anderen idg. Sprachen Analogien ... und es wird weniges 
speziell griech. Neuerung sein”; but Delbriick is less bold (Vgl. 
Syntax, p. 147) about the use of sg. and pl. in our family, and 


uses the words: “ Das freilich muss man zugestehen, dass unser 
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Material selten ausreicht, um mit einiger Sicherheit sagen zu 
k6énnen, wie der Zustand in der Ursprache gewesen sein mag.” 
Approaching the Greek usage of this construction, we first cite a 
few grammarians. Aristotle, Rhetor. III 6: εἰς ὄγκον δὲ τῆς λέξεως 
συμβάλλεται... .. τὸ ἕν πολλὰ ποιεῖν, ὅπερ οἱ ποιηταὶ ποιοῦσιν, followed by 
several examples. Longinus, περὶ ὕψους, 23: ἔσθ᾽ ὅπου προσπίπτει τὰ 
πληθυντικὰ μεγαλορρημονέστερα, καὶ αὐτῷ δοξοκοποῦντα τῷ ὄχλῳ τοῦ ἀριθμοῦ " 
cf. Dionys. Hal., De iis quae Thucyd. propria sunt, §9. Eusta- 
thius (p. 759, 38), commenting on the verse (II. I 401) ob yap ἐμοὶ 
ψυχῆς ἀντάξιον οὐδ᾽ ὅσα φασίν, SayS: ἱστέον δὲ ὅτι τὸ ἀντάξιον ἀντὶ πληθυν- 
τικοῦ λεχθὲν (!) ᾿Αττικῶς ἐσχημάτισται, καθὰ καὶ ἕτερα πολλά... καὶ μὴν 
ἄλλως ἀττικίζεται καὶ τὸ τὰ ἑνικὰ πληθύνειν, οἷον, οὕτως ἀμυντέα ἐστὶ τοῖς 
κοσμουμένοις, καὶ οὐ γυναικῶν ἡσσητέα, ἀντὶ τοῦ ἀμυντέον καὶ ἡσσητέον, καὶ, 
συνεκποτέ᾽ ἐστί σοι καὶ τὴν τρύγα, ἢ γουν συνεκποτέον. Ibid. 1657, 44, 
On ἀμφὶ δὲ τόξα (Od. κ 262) : τουτέστι τόξον ὃ πολλαχοῦ πληθύνει Ὅμηρος, 
ὥς που καὶ τὰ ἅρματα καὶ τὰ πρόσωπα. χαίρουσι δὲ ᾿Αττικοὶ τῷ τοιούτῳ 
σχήματι, παρ᾽ οἷς καὶ ἀφύαι μὲν πληθυντικῶς τὸ ἰχθύδιον, εἴς. Ibid., p. 
114, 36, commenting on II]. A 338: τὸ δὲ, μάρτυροι ἔστων, ἀρχαϊκῶς 
drrexi{erat, κατὰ ἔθος συντάσσον οὐ μόνον δυϊκὰ ὀνόματα πληθυντικοῖς ῥήμασιν 
ἀλλὰ καὶ πληθυντικὰ ἑνικοῖς καὶ ἀνάπαλιν. Ibid., p. 191, 21, on II. B 
135: τὸ δὲ δοῦρα σέσηπεν, ᾿Αττικόν. ᾿Αθηναῖοι yap πληθυντικοῖς οὐδετέροις 
ἑνικὰ ἐπάγουσι ῥήματα. Ibid., p. 38, 41, on 1]. A 45: ὅτι ἔθος ‘Opnpp 
ἐν πολλοῖς πληθύνειν τὰ ἑνικά, ὡς ὅτε τὸ ἅρμα λέγει ἅρματα καὶ τὸ τοῦ Αἴαντος 
πρόσωπον πρόσωπα" οὕτω καὶ τὸ τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος τόξον τόξα ἐνταῦθα φησὶ διὰ 
σεμνότητα, εἰπὼν τόξ᾽ ὥμοισιν ἔχων. Ibid., p. 59, 27, commenting on 
Il. A 107: καὶ ἔστι τὰ φίλα ᾿Αττικῶς ἀντὶ ἑνικοῦ τοῦ φίλου, ὡς καὶ παρὰ 
Σοφοκλεῖ" οὕτως ἀμυντέα ἐστὶ τοῖς κοσμουμένοις, ἀντὶ τοῦ ἀμυντέον" καὶ, 
σχέτλια γὰρ ἐμέ γε τάδε πάσχειν, ἀντὶ τοὺ σχέτλιόν dort’ καὶ παρ᾽ ‘Hpodére 
νομιζόμενα ἀντὶ τοῦ νομιζόμενον" καὶ παρὰ τῷ κωμικῷ συνεκποτέα ἐστί σοι καὶ 
τὴν tpvya. Ibid., p. 1302, 15 (on Il. Ψ 297): ὅρα. .. ὅτι ἀντὶ τοῦ 
δῶρον δῶρα εἶπε, πληθύνας τὸ ἑνικὸν συνήθως, ἵνα ἐνδείξηται τὸ τοῦ δώρου 
τίμιον" τοῦτο δὲ καὶ ἄλλως ἁπλοϊκῶς ποτὲ γίνεται, ἤγουν τὸ πληθῦναι τὸ ἑνικὸν, 
ὡς per ὀλίγα ἔχει τὸ, δῶμεν ἀέθλιον δεύτερα. τὸ γὰρ σύνηθες ἦν εἰπεῖν 
ἀέθλιον δεύτερον. τοιοῦτον δέ τι καὶ τὸ, ἵνα μή σε παρεκπροφύγῃσιν ἄεθλα, 
ἤγουν ἄεθλον. ὃν γὰρ πάντως ἄθλον ἑνὶ δίδοται. Similar passages in 
Eustathius are pp. 557, 29; 47, 27; 1480,49; 1308, 20; 1679, 58. 
Schol. Aristoph., Acharn. 394. Now, it is no news that Eustathius 
makes mistakes sometimes; but one point he emphasizes, in 
common with other grammarians and scholiasts, etc., living at 
different periods, from Aristotle down to the Middle Ages, viz. 
that this use of pl. for sg., besides being archaic, dignified, 
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(pseudo-)majestic like the “ausgepolsterte Schauspieler” of the 
comedy, is also especially Attic; and yet Eustathius himself 
adduces an example from Herodotus! Already in the Homeric 
time the construction was handled with some caution, and Nagels- 
bach (Anmerkungen zur Ilios), commenting on the well-known 
verse A 107, reminds us “dass in allen homerischen Stellen, in 
denen ein Neutrum Plurale wirklich fiir den Singular steht, zzch?, 
wie hier, die Moglichkeit gegeben ist, den Plural des Neutr. auf 
den Plural eines Substantivs zu beziehen’”’—a remark, moreover, 
which is also true of all other examples in the classical period, so 
far as the adj. verb. in -réos are concerned, since Soph., El. 340 
and Plato, Rep. 387 B are only apparent exceptions to that rule. 
The construction was evidently used with this circumspectness 
for perspicuity’s sake. The whole state of the case in Homer is 
thus summed up by Delbriick (Synt. Forsch. IV, p. 26): “Es 
giebt eine Anzahl von pl., in welchen der Gedanke der Vereinigt- 
heit, andere in denen der Gedanke der Mebhrerleiheit tiberwiegt, 
bei den ersteren steht das Verbum im s., bei den anderen im pl. 
Zwischen beiden existirt ein Mittelgebiet, bei dem keine der 
beiden Auffassungen als allein geboten erscheint, bei dem also 
beide Constructionen méglich sind, ohne dass eine wahrnehmbare 
Sinnesdifferenz hervortrete. Auf die Wahl der einen oder 
anderen Construction mag das Metrum nicht ohne Einfluss 
gewesen sein”; cf. Monro, Hom. Gram.’, §172. While the above 
and like statements are rather interesting than satisfactory, and 
apply to the use of nouns and adjectives, etc., in general, yet they 
are not without their especial and appropriate interest for our 
investigation. Similarly two programs should be mentioned 
here, entitled: ‘Ueber den Gebrauch des Plurals fiir den Singular 
bei Sophocles und Euripides,’ by Prof. Kummerer, of the Klagen- 
furt-Gymnasium, for the years 1869 and 1870. Curiously enough, 
the whole of Prof. Kummerer’s investigations centre on the pl. of 
nouns only, and hence we can only occasionally draw from him 
help of material value. The results summed up on p. 6 of the 
first Heft, summarizing the salient points of the use of pl. for sg. 
in concrete nouns, would help but little, even were they expressed 
in more definite words than he there uses. More valuable for us, 
because more closely connected with our especial theme, is his 
discussion of the use of pl. for sg. in the case of abstracta. ‘Im 
Allgemeinen,” says he, p. 1 of the 1870 Heft, “ist zu constatiren 
die Vorliebe der Tragiker fiir die Bildung von Abstracten, und 
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von diesen wiederum das Vorherrschen des Plurals. Es zeigt 
sich mithin ein Anlehnen und Zuriickgehen auf Homer, bei dem 
das Abstract, als allgemeiner Begriff im Entstehen begriffen, 
iiberwiegend im Plural sich findet. Fragt es sich nun, wie der 
Plural der Abstracta zu erklaren sei, so lassen sich die meisten 
Falle desselben zusammenstellen mit dem substantivirten Neutrum 
Plural der Adjectiva und Participia, mit dem er im Gebrauche 
die grdésste Aehnlichkeit zeigt,” and he compares the frequent 
interchange between, 6. g., τύχαι, συμφοραί, πάθη, παθήματα, etc., with 
κακά. He continues: ‘‘Wie das Neutrum Plurale der substanti- 
virten Adjectiva und Participia bezeichnet also der Plural der 
Abstracta eine Mehrheit. Gleichwie aber beim Neutrum Plural 
besonders der Adjectiva die Vorstellung vereinzelter Dinge oft 
ziemlich verwischt ist und man beim Plural eine Mannigfaltigkeit 
zu einer Masse geeinigt denkt, ebenso finden sich von Abstracten 
auffallende Falle des Plurals, in denen wir diesen grésstentheils 
nur mit dem Singular tibersetzen konnen.” And finally, pp. 13- 
14, 1. 1.: “Werfen wir nun einen Blick auf die Falle, in denen der 
Plural von Abstracten auffallend gebraucht erscheint und seine 
Erklarung Schwierigkeiten verursacht ... so finden wir den 
Plural durchwegs konkret gebraucht, so dass diese Fille auch 
hierin Aehnlichkeit mit dem substantivirten Neutrum der Adjec- 
tiva u. Participia zeigen, das ebenfalls mehr oder minder concrete 
Bedeutung erhalt... An einen intensiven Gebrauch des Plurals 
ist mithin schlechthin nicht zudenken.” This last remark applies 
to the neuter adjective: we shall see that the remark would need 
some change in its casting, when applied to the verbalia in -réa. 
Now, adjectives can be used in the neut. pl. expressing ‘cases 
of the manifestation’ of the quality in question, or even the 
abstract quality itself. Similarly participles, though less fre- 
quently. Continuing the application of this usage, why not 
apply it to the infinitive also? MHurriedly sketching the develop- 
ment of this most interesting verb-noun, we note that there is in 
Sanskrit no infinitive proper in the older language. Whitney 
(Sk. Gr., §§538 and 969) mentions certain nomina abstracta and 
nomina actionis, especial cases of which were evidently used 
much as infinitives are in other languages, and the Greek infinitive 
seems to arise from the dative of some of these nouns. ‘The 
distinction between infinitives and other abstract substantives, 
and again between participles and other primitive adjectives, was 
probably not always so clearly drawn as it is in Greek. The 
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infinitives of the oldest Skt. hardly formed a distinct group of 
words” (Monro, Hom. Gram..’, 8220); ‘‘they are abstract nouns 
of various formation, used in several different cases, and would 
hardly have been classed apart from other case-forms if they had 
not been recognised as the precursors of the later, more devel- 
oped infinitive’; and Delbriick (Synt. Forsch. IV, p. 122) 
develops the infinitive out of the dative of the abstract noun, 
“welche sich von den Dativen anderer Substantive nur dadurch 
unterscheiden, dass sie verbale Construction haben k6énnen, u. 
dass neben ihnen selten andere Casus von demselben Stamme 
gebildet werden”; and we may postulate entire absence of the 
infinitive, as of all (other) abstract nouns, in the mother-language. 
But here is the rub: granted that one abstract noun, of verb-idea, 
can be used in the plural, why not another? Monro (Hom. 
Gram., 1. 1.) attempts to see a distinction between the infinitive 
and (other) verbal nouns, thus: πράττειν and πρᾶξαι suggest a 
particular doing, momentary or progressive, at or during a time 
fixed by the context; πρᾶξις, on the contrary, denotes a mere 
doing, irrespective of time. But—and Monro half admits it— 
this cleverly devised distinction easily breaks down in practice, 
especially in the case of those writers who, like Thucydides, 
constantly use the verbal noun for the infinitive! Now, so long 
as the etymological dativeness (?) of the infinitive form continued 
to be recognized and felt, the speaker naturally resisted the incli- 
nation to pluralize ἐλὲς abstract noun, as he did others. But 
when once the origin of the form was forgotten—and that was 
soon enough, as is shown by the different cases assumed by the 
infinitive in the earlier language—why not use it in the plural 
also? If rd πρᾶξαι = πρᾶξις, why not ra πρᾶξαι = mpdgées? There 
seems to be no satisfactory reason why the substantive infinitive 
can not be used in the plural, just as any other abstract noun, and 
as a matter of fact the construction does exist in M.H.D., and 
Delbriick (Vgl. Synt., p. 169) cites an example from the Parzival, 
zwei bliuwen. Surely no language of the I.G. group stands 
above the Greek in flexibility and capability of adjusting the 
language to the countless requisites and shadings of human 
thought; and is it not just possible that in the mass of non- 
articular noun-infinitives in Greek some, like other singularia 
tantum, may have been logical plurals, others—a smaller number 
—really felt to be plurals by the ancients ? 

The use of the plural of verbal adjectives in -ros is at least as 
old as the Odyssey, where φυκτά is a substantive (6 299) in the 
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line ὅ τ᾽ οὐκέτι φυκτὰ πέλοντο. This use of the verbals in -ros can be 
most readily developed out of the moda/ sense of that verbal, 
since both plurality and modality have this in common, viz. that 
they do not rivet the action in question down to one positive, 
avowed and exclusive fact, but leave a certain liberty in both the 
mood and number of the action-thought. Now, as all -réos 
verbalia are modals, we expect to find a richer use of pl. for sg. 
in -réos than in -ros verbalia. With verbalia in -réos, as with other 
adjectives, the use of the plural is actually more frequent in the 
earlier period (cf. Madvig, Synt. der griech. Spch., p. 3, §1, b, 
Anm. 4). Now, as seen above, the ancients (e. g. Gregorius 
Corinthus, De dial. Attic., §63) regarded this construction as 
especially Attic (πληθυντικὰ ᾿Αττικά, Eustathius), and yet even the 
ancients cited examples from Herodotus, and we are also taught 
by repeated utterances that the construction is especially poetic: 
“Imo haec pluralis usurpatio poetis peculiaris est’”’ (Henr. 
Stephanus, App. de dial. Att., cap. VIII, Thesaurus ling. graec. 
VIII, pp. 186 8). The facts are, more accurately, as follows: 
The verbal adjective in -réos occurs generally in the singular ; its 
use in the pl. is comparatively rare. Out of 91 cases of the 
verbal in -réos being used personally, about 29 are in the pl. 
(some cases are of doubtful interpretation). 19 of these 29 are 
associated with things, giving therefore a preference for the asso- 
ciation of the vbl. in pl. with things, not persons. Once it occurs 
in the gen. absolute in the pl. (Isoc. XV 59). 

Following are the passages in full in which the construction 
under discussion occurs: 


Sophocles - 

Ant. 677-8: ἀμυντέ᾽ ἐστὶ τοῖς κοσμουμένοις, κοῦτε γυναικὸς οὐδαμῶς 
ἡσσητέα. Evidently the Schol. (τὰ τῶν νόμων) misunderstood 
the passus. 

Ο. (Ὁ. 1426: ἡμῖν δ᾽ οὐχὶ συγχωρητέα. 

El. 340: τῶν κρατούντων ἐστὶ πάντ᾽ ἀκουστέα: V. 1. ἀκονστέον. 

These are the only sure cases in Soph. Gross (III, p. 4) is 
plainly in error when he refers to this usage, Phil. 116, where ra 
τόξα is the grammatical as well as logical subject, and it is extra- 
neous to the whole drift of the context to introduce this rarer 
construction. Few things could be more perverse and unnatural 
than, with Blaydes (cf. note to Soph., Ant. 678), to see some 
irregularity in the vbl. in ὁποῖα δραστέ᾽ ἐστίν. This construction is 
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foreign to the language of Aischylos and Euripides—unless we 
would follow Blaydes again, who would add to this list Eur., 
Androm. 63: ἅ cot φυλακτέα! 


Aristophanes (the construction is here almost as frequent as in 
Thucydides) : 
Acharn. 394: καί μοι βαδιστέ᾽ ἐστὶν ὡς Εὐριπίδην. Schol.: βαδιστέα 
ἀντὶ τοῦ βαδιστέον, etc. 
Acharn. 480: ἄνευ σκάνδικος ἐμπορευτέα. 
Nubes 727: οὗ μαλθακιστέ᾽, ἀλλὰ περικαλυπτέα. 
Lys. 122: ἀφεκτέ᾽ ἐστὶ. 
Lys. 124: ἀφεκτέα τοίνυν ἣμίν ἐστι τοῦ πέους. 
Lys. 450: οὐ γυναικῶν οὐδέ ποθ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ἡττητέα ἡμῖν. 
Lys. 411: ἐμοὶ . .. ἐς Σαλαμῖνα πλευστέα. 
Ran. 1180: οὗ γάρ μοὐστὶν ἀλλ᾽ ἀκουστέα τῶν, etc. 
Plout. 1085: συνεκποτέ᾽ ἐστί σοι καὶ τὴν τρύγα. 


flerodotus : 
III 61: ὡς Σμέρδιος τοῦ Κύρου ἀκουστέα εἴη. 
VII τᾶς: 13... στράτευμα ἔτι προσλογιστέα. 
IX 58: ἐκείνοισι ταῦτα ποιεῦσι οὐκ ἐπιτρεπτέα ἐστί. 

Gross (III, p. 5) errs in giving Herodotus only two such cases, 
Abicht (ad VII 2, 12) in stating ‘‘auch die Adjectiva Verbalia auf 
-réos stehen so haufig im Plural.” But surely Abicht (cf. note to 
Herod. VII 8, 4) does not mean that in ποιητέα μέν νυν ταῦτά ἐστι 
ovrws the pl. is used for the sg. in the sense in which we use the 
term here. 


Thucydides: 


I 86: ots οὐ παραδοτέα. .. οὐδὲ... dtaxpiréa... ἀλλὰ τιμωρητέα 
κιτιλ. 
[118: ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιχειρητέα ἐδόκει εἶναι. 
VI 50: αὐτοῖς πολεμητέα ἦν. 
I 72: ἔδοξεν αὐτοῖς παριτητέα.... εἶναι. 
[γ79: πολεμητέα εἶναι ἐν τάχει. 
I 88: ἐψηφίσαντο... πολεμητέα εἶναι. 
I 93: ὡς ἀνθεκτέα ἐστί (SC. τῆς θαλάσσης). 
II 3: ἐδόκει οὖν ἐπιχειρητέα εἶναι. 
VI 25: τριήρεσι. .. πλευστέα. 
VII 60: τοῖς δὲ ᾿Αθηναίοις .. . βονλεντέα ἐδόκει. 
As is known from the statements of countless grammars, 
this construction is one in which Thucydides delights most. 
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Some of the statements concerning the frequency of this usage 
are little short of amusing. Gross (III, p. 4) says, philosophic- 
ally: “Apud Thucydidem paullo inferior est numerus pluralis, 
quam singularis gerundii.” To prove how utterly unreliable such 
a statement is we need but note the fact that Thucydides uses the 
verbal in -reo demonstrably impersonally 20 times, pl. for sg. 12 
times; besides these cases there come the vexatious class of 
neuter forms which are dubia, and it is a sheer impossibility in 
the great majority of such instances to even approximate a cer- 
tainty as to whether the Greeks felt them to be personalia, 
agreeing, or impersonalia, governing. This use of the verbal in 
pl. for sg. does not occur in Xenophon—who, by the way, uses 
the verbal in -reo in the Anabasis 23 times, not 20 times, as Joost 
teaches us, ‘Was ergiebt sich aus dem Sprachgebrauch Xeno- 
phons?’, etc., p. 30. The loci are: / 3, 75; 12 4,6; 27 1, τᾶ; 
LTT 1, 25; Ll 3,8; 1V 7,3; V6,5,; Vig, 712; VI 5,72; V15, 
72 from o trans. verbs; /// 2, 23; /V 4, rg from ὦ intrans. verbs; 
Ill 1,7; V 3,2; VI 5, 30 from μι intrans. verbs; / 3, 77, 7776, 
ro from pa trans. verbs; // 2, 72; // 5,78; 17 6,8; IV 1, 2; 
IV 5,1; VI6, 14 from w verbs in middle sense. Passages like 
Mem. I 1,6; Anab. V 6, 6; III 1, 35; Oeconom. XIII 3 are to 
be explained as personalia. 


Plato is said by Moiszisstzig (11, p. 5) never to have used this 
plural for the singular; Gross (III, p. 5), however, cites five 
passages which he thus interprets, while Kopetsch (pp. 28-9), 
conceding that Gross is right in one, possibly two passages, 
argues that the others are misinterpreted by Gross. The con- 
struction is certainly rare in Plato; yet the following instances 
seem plain: 

Republic 532 D: οὐ yap ἐν τῷ νῦν παρόντι μόνον ἀκουστέα. Ko- 
petsch’s argument against our interpretation Is far from con- 
vincing : “‘dxovoréa refertur ad verba plura: itaque neutrum 
pluralis suo iuro est positum”; in which event we must 
correct Plato for continuing “ ἀλλὰ καὶ αὖθις πολλάκις ἐπανιτέον᾽» 
in the very same construction ! 

Leges 895 A: κάλλιστα εἶπες, συγχωρητέα re τούτοις. Both Gross 
and Kopetsch seem to have overlooked this passage. 

Leges 770 B: ἀλλ᾽ οὖν metparéa ye καὶ προθυμητέα. 

Republic 387 B: ταῦτα ὀνόματα πάντα... ἀποβλητέα, κωκυτούς re καὶ 
στύγας, etc. 
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Republic 387 C:. d@atperéa dpa, in same construction as above, 
ἀποβλητέα.͵ 

Epistolae 341 D: εἰ δέ μοι ἐφαίνετο γραπτέα 6 ἱκανῶς εἶναι πρὸς τοὺς 
ἄλλους. It is plain that this conditional is not grammatically 
connected with the γεγραμμένα of the preceding clause: it is 
vague—sweeping—in its meaning: “if writing must be done.” 


The Attic Orators never admit this construction (cf. 6. g. 
Schulze, p. 5), unless in loci like Antiphon, B ὃ 2; Andocides, 
I 136; Dem. XXXVI 30; Aischines, I 138; Dinarch, II 1, we 
should be as “‘ perverse and unnatural” as Blaydes was (above) in 
his note on Soph., Ant. 678. 


We note a few more minute particulars concerning the gram- 
matical setting of the verbal in -réa for sg. The agent of the 
verbal is expressed 8 times, omitted 28 times—which more 
frequent omission of the agent-specification adds to the vague, 
more sweeping tone of the command or suggestion clothed in 
the verbal in -réa. Moreover, the comparatively few cases of this 
expression of the agent are confined to the earlier period: of the 
8 cases, 1 occurs in Aischylos, 6 in Aristophanes—for clearness’ 
sake, in the sermo plebeius and dialogue ?—1 in Thucydides. This 
expressed agent-case, always the dative, shows a preference for 
the position before the verbal, which position it occupies 5 times, 
as against 3 times after it; nor does there appear to be any 
connection between the pluralness of the verbal and the gram- 
matical number of its agent—of the 8 agent-datives, (¢)yoi occurs 
3 times, σοι ONCE; ἡμῖν 3 times, αὐτοῖς once! While therefore half 
of the agent-cases are sg., half pl., the pronoun of the rst person 
occurs 6 times, as against one case of the 2d person, one of the 
3d person. Of the direct objects of these pl. verbalia, 4 are 
accusatives, 7 genitives, 3 datives; there are, moreover, 3 prepo- 
sitional phrases, while in the remaining 19 cases the vbl. is used 
absolutely. The copula is expressed 18 times, omitted 18 times! 
This would be all the more surprising, since 12 the whole mass of 
verbalta in classical Greek, from Theognis to Deinarchus inclu- 
sive, the copula ts hardly expressed so often as once in four cases. 
Furthermore, the expressed copula regularly follows its vbl. (so 
15 times, while preceding it only 3 times—once in Soph., twice in 
Aristoph.); is oftenest in the indicative (= 11 times), infinitive 6 
times (of which 5 are in Thucyd., 1 in Plato), optative once (in 
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Herodotus). There is especial strength and significance in the 
association of these pl. verbalia with the copula always (for so it 
is) inthe sg. Had the copula been in the plural, the vbl. might 
have been differentiated—broken up into the numerous cases 
which, combined, constitute the general statement of the verb’s 
action contained in the pl. vbl.; when, however, the plural of the 
verbal is connected with the sg. of the copula, the resultant is the 
might of unity plus the sweeping exhaustiveness of the pl. These 
verbalia generally occur in affirmative sentences (= 27 cases), 
less commonly in negative (= 9 cases). Now it is not to be 
denied that a certain sweeping force is given the statement by 
this use of the plural, however difficult, not to say impracticable, 
it is to define the limits—as has been attempted—between specific, 
specific-general and universal command. This sense of a sweep- 
ing, more comprehensive and therefore less detailed suggestion 
or request is present in, e. g., Antig. 677-8; El. 340; Lys. 450; 
Herod. III 61 (and IX 58?); Thucyd. VI 50; I 79; I 88; Plato, 
Rep. 387 B; this (characteristic) force of the combination is less 
prominent in the comedy—where the action is more narrowed 
down to the limits of the individual theme to be developed—and 
this ὄγκος τῆς λέξεως is Sometimes further increased by the presence 
of the sweeping negative or a word like πάντα or the like. We 
can readily understand Thucydides’ love for this stately plural: 
that Aristophanes’ characters are also no little taken with it is not 
strange, since no class is more delighted with aping stateliness 
and terrible authoritativeness than the half-lettered. 

This pl. for sg. occurs in both transitive and intransitive verbs, 
but Madvig is unfortunate in citing ἰτητέα (Syntax, p. 86, 884, 4), 
since this (uncompounded) form is not found in classical Greek. 


Proceeding to the dubia, we first note those verbalia which are 
accompanied by the ‘complementary’ infinitive. We might 
know at least how the construction of those verbals should have 
been explained originally, if we knew what case the inf. repre- 
sents ; but even its etymological case is almost as far from being 
practically settled now as it was before Bopp, Meyer, Curtius et 
al. showed us that this crystallized noun-form being, as it were, 
disguised, its prehistoric development is conjectural. Granted 


1As inthe remainder of this thesis we shall be discussing larger groups of 
words, clauses, etc., the fragments of the Orators and Historians and Philos- 
ophers will be almost entirely ignored from this point on. 
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that we incline to the identification of the Greek ending a with 
the Sanskrit 2 of védané, itself a locative, yet the unstable and 
deceptive functions of these dative-locative infinitives are too 
well known to readers of the Journal (cf. A. J. P., vol. XIV, p. 
373); and I claim that it is very possible that different usages of 
the infinitive may have sprung from cases which were in origin 
_etymologically quite different. 

We can do little more here than catalogue examples. The 
commonest verbals are πειρατέον and ἐατέον. Of these I count 
something like 3 cases of πειρατέον in Xen., 29 in Plato, 5 in Isoc.; 
of ἐατέον, 1 in Eurip., 1 in Hdt., το in Plato, 1 in Isocrates. While 
therefore the infinitive depending on ἐατέον or πειρατέον has as 
much right to rise to the position of a nominative as any other 
neuter can, yet as the passive of ἐάω is more regularly used 
personally, it almost amounts to a certainty that such verbalia are 
transitive-active, not personal-passive. The remaining cases of 
the non-articular infinitive dependency will detain us but a short 
time. ἀναγκαστέον and προθυμητέον occur each 7 times with the 
infinitive, (ἀπ)οκνητέον and τολμητέον similarly 6 times each, émye- 
ρητέον 4 times; ἐθιστέον 3 times; ἐγχειρητέον, ἐπιτρεπτέον, (mapa)oxev- 
αστέον and ποιητέον each twice; the rest (διακελευστέον, διακωλυτέον, 
εὐλαβητέον, προτιμητέον, ἀνεκτέον, ἀρκτέον, αἰτητέον, μηχανητέον and mpo- 
στακτέον) each once, according to my statistics. Many of these 
infinitives are, considered from the standpoint of logic, datives. 
But, 6. g., προστάσσω can (in Thuc. and Herod.) be used in the 
passive and inf.! The interpretation of Xen., Mem. II 1, 28 is 
disputed, but we construe ὑπηρετεῖν as inf. of result (or purpose ὃ) 
after ἐθιστέον, while σῶμα is obj. We interpret the infinitive after 
προθυμητέον (cf. Pl., Cratylus 421 D, etc.) as loc. acc. limiting the 
sphere of the leading verb. Is ἀκούειν (in Pl., Laws 638 E) a 
genitive? It seems that the acc. of the active is not often turned 
into the nom. with the passive of διακελεύω, hence the greater 
probability that the vbl. is neuter in Pl., Laws 631 Ὁ. Politicus 
262 C ἐπιχειρητέον has the inf. The verb is generally followed by 
the dat., sometimes by the acc.; the dative is as early as Theognis 
75. Is not the inf. after ἐθιστέον (Pl., Repub. 396 A) a final dative? 
After the analogy of εὐλαβοῦ τὸν κύνα, we construe the inf. μεταβάλλειν 
(Pl., Rep. 424 C) as an accus. We have an especial pocket for 
cases like Pl., Rep. 378 E: περὶ παντὸς ποιητέον .. . ἀκούειν, Where 
the ἀκούειν is, as it were, an aCcus., wep) παντός being the other in 
the construction of the double accus. Similarly Lycurgus 15, etc. 
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Before leaving the subject of the non-articular-infinitive depen- 
dency, we hurriedly note the O. O. dependencies, depending on 
ῥητέον, etc. Some theory of the much-debated construction of 
the acc.+inf. must be accepted, and we hesitatingly follow, e. g., 
Schmitt (Ueber den Ursprung des Substantivsatzes mit Relativ- 
partikeln im Griechischen), and consider the infinitive as repre- 
senting the original locative, fixing the sphere within which the 
leading assertion obtains. If that theory be accepted, all such 
verbalia are impersonal. It is useless to cite example after 
example; the verbalia dicendi, etc., are ἡγητέον, νομιστέον, ὁμολογη- 
τέον, ῥητέον, μαντευτέον, ξυγχωρητέον, φατέον, λεκτέον, θετέον, πιστευτέον, 
ὑπολογιστέον, διαμαχετέον. Examples teem on all sides. 

The articular-infinitive dependencies follow. Peculiarly enough, 
all the examples, with the exception of Dem. XXIII τοι; Xen., 
Mem. IV 2, 30, and II 1, 2, occur in Plato. Now, some of these 
infinitives may be nominatives ; the majority certainly seem to be 
accusatives, and but little help can we draw from those statisticians 
who teach us that the articular infinitive occurs somewhat more 
frequently in nom. than in acc. in Plato; while in Schanz’s Beitrage, 
Heft VII, p. 75, under the subject of the articular inf. in Plato, Birk- 
161 uses this language: “Wir zahlten in den echten Dialogen 745, 
in den unechten 187 solche Infinitive, zu denen das grosste Contin- 
gent der Infinitive als Subjekt stellt.’ Further on (p. 81, 1. 1.) he 
states that the articular inf. occurs most frequently, in proportion, 
in the Gorgias, next comes the Phaedo, then Cratylus and The- 
aetetus ; least frequently in the Kritias, Lysis. and Timaeus. I 
have counted 13 verbalia on which articular infinitives depend ; 
as said above, all of these, except three, are in Plato. Περὶ πολλοῦ 
(πλείστου) ποιητέον occurs three times—Xen., Mem. IV 2, 30; 
Plato, Crito 48 B; Dem. XXIII 1o1—and everything points to 
the impersonal interpretation as the true one. The infinitives 
depending on εὐλαβητέον and pedernréov—and émyetpnréov—(Gorg. 
527 B; Philebus 59 E, etc.) are inner accusatives, unless final 
causative; and the personal use of these verbs in the passive is 
not common enough to imperil the correctness of this interpre- 
tation of the infinitives. The inf. after διακινδυνευιτέον (Timaeus 
72 D) is terminal, whether (logically) a dat. or an accus.; but the 
reading in the passage is questioned. Two compounds of αἱρέω, 
ἐξαιρετέον (Theaetet. 157 B) and ἀφαιρετέον (Repub. 361 B) close 
the list. Looked at from the standpoint of the theoretical 
logician, scarcely one of these infinitives could be considered 
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certainly a nominative; moreover, the probability is that to the 
average speaker they were all, more or less, considered as accu- 
satives, and hence the reigning verbal was used impersonally. 

Ὅτι dependencies come next. The progressive development 
of the pronoun ὅτι into its function as a conjunction is hidden 
from us, hence are hidden what hints its earlier usage might have 
afforded us as to zfs case, and the case of the whole ὅτι clause. 
Both in form and meaning its Skt. predecessor -yad- had also 
been crystallized, though z¢s antecedent still showed different 
cases: tad, tétas, tétra, léna, ltasmdd, tyé, ἐγάά, etéd. If the 
antecedent is in, 6. g.,a dative, we naturally expect the én (or 
yad ) clause to be a dative; but that the caseness of the appositive 
clause was lost sight of is established, or betrayed, by the fact 
that the particle introducing that clause did not vary in form, in 
order to conform to the varying case-form of its antecedent. But 
the etymological kinship seems to be dismissed by Schoémann 
(Lehre von den Redetheilen, S. 178 and 180), who finds in ὅτι, 
whether causal or circumspective, an accusative of the inner 
object; while Curtius (Greek Grammar Explained, p. 218) and 
Capelle (Beitrage zur Hom.-Syntax, 191 ff.) go yet further, and 
refer ὅτε also to this accusative origin. If comparative philology 
does not prove the case of the word én, common usage has for 
all that pretty generally stamped ὅγε clauses as accusatives, 
though not infrequently doing violence to the logical relationship 
between dependent and leading clause. In my lists I have eleven 
verbalia thus connected with ὅτι clauses, all of which occur in 
Plato! Verbs of saying and remembering are somewhat con- 
Spicuous: λεκτέον (Sophistes 259 A, 248 C), μνημονευτέον (Rep. 
441 D), ῥητέον (Timaeus 89 E), ἐννοητέον (Leges 636 C), λεκτέον 
(Epinomis 989 B). The genitive after μνημονεύω may be replaced 
by the accusative of the “Inhalt der Vorstellung”’; and if ἐννοέω 
is neuter when accompanied by the participle (cf. Kriiger, §56, 7, 
4), it is probably neuter and hence impersonal when followed by 
a ὅτι Clause. 

Like ὅτι, ὡς is a relative, by origin; moreover, it is an ablative 
(cf. Thomas, De particulae ὡς, etc., p. 6; Schmitt in Schanz’s 
Beitrage, Heft VIII, pp. 51 ff.; Delbriick and Curtius, a. a. o.). 
Again, it is only in Plato that we find the few cases of a ὡς clause 
depending upon the verbal, and such clauses are always indirect 
quotations—never indirect questions, as Schmitt (I. 1., p. 52) 
warmly contends. Of course, the verbals are generally those of 
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‘saying,’ etc.: ῥητέον (Rep. 550 D), κατηγορητέον (Theaetet. 167 A), 
διανοητέον (Laws 729 E), λεκτέον (Rep. 378 B, 380 B), ἀποκριτέον 
(Protag. 351 C), λεκτέον (Philebus 57 A). In Euripides, Iph. Aul. 
468 we interpret the ὡς in the final sense. To be noticed is the 
sudden shift from the personal to the impersonal sequence in 
Philebus 57 A. 

Something of an oddity is the passage in Plato, Theaetet. 
160 C, in which the irregular participle occurs where we expected 
an infinitive. Kriiger says this is rare, often preceded by ἀγγέλλω: 
it occurs more frequently in the tragedians than in Homer. The 
passage seems impersonal. So Politicus 304 D. 

Ὅπως clauses follow. Like ὡς, ὅπως is an ablative in form, and 
it is related to ὡς as ὅστις to ὅς. What was said above as to the 
case-nature of ὡς, and hence, by inference, of ὡς clauses, is true of 
ὅπως : in usage ὅπως Clauses naturally depend the more frequently 
on verbs of effort, striving, etc. I have noted one case of such a 
ὅπως dependency in Aeschylus, 14 cases in Xenophon, 6 (only) in 
Plato, 6 in Isocrates, 1 in Aeschines. The more frequently recur- 
ring verbals are βουλευτέον (Aesch., Ag. 847; Xen., Cyrop. IV, 
V 24), σκεπτέον (Xen., Anab. I, III 11; 1V, VI 10; Cyrop. V, 
II] 23; Isoc. VI γι; XII 164), ἐπιμελητέον (Xen., Cyrop. VII, 
V 70; Oecon. VII 36; VII 36; VII 37; Hipparchicus, I 3; I 3; 
De re equestri, II 3; Plato, Rep. 618 C), φυλακτέον (Xen., 
Oecon. VII 36; Plato, Timaeus go A; Isocrates, V 35). Others 
are προνοητέον (Xen., Oecon. VII 36), παρασκεναστέον (Ρ]., Gorgias 
480 E; Xen., Hipparch. I 7), ἐατέον (Plat., Rep. 421 C), μηχανητέον 
(Pl., Gorgias 481 A), mpooraxréoy (Plat., Rep. 527 C), περὶ παντὸς 
ποιητέον (Isoc. IV 174), πρακτέον (Isoc. XII 164), πειρατέον (soc. 
XIV 4), φροντιστέον (Aeschin., Ep. XI 13). The logical case- 
relation becomes confused when (e. g. Xen., Anab. I, III rr) the 
ind. quest. at the same time expresses the aim of the action of 
the leading verb; so again when such a ὅπως clause is preceded 
and announced by a rovro (Xen., Anab. IV, VI 10); again, we 
expect a genitive expression after ἐπιμελέομαι, and hence also after 
ἐπιμελητέον. Is not the ὅπως clause necessarily telic-dative, resp. 
causal, after the neuter verbal (6. g. μηχανητέον), or Is it the accu- 
sative of the effect? But the verbal in Gorgias 480 E is neces- 
‘sarily an impersonal, its agent being expressed in the accusative 
(πράττοντα, etc.). Somewhat analogous to the antecedent τοῦτο is 
the announcing οὕτως of Isocrates, XIV 4; and we are reminded 
of the note of Breitenbach-Biichsenschiitz on Xen.,.Cyrop. I 2, 
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5: “Nach ἐπιμέλεσθαι und ahnlichen Verben bedeutet ὅπως und ὡς 
eigentlich we.” 

For want of a better place, I append here the anacoluthon- 
disturbed passage, Xen., Mem. II 1, 28: ras πολεμικὰς τέχνας αὐτάς 
τε παρὰ τῶν ἐπισταμένων μαθητέον καὶ ὅπως αὐταῖς δεῖ χρῆσθαι ἀσκητέον ; Cf. 
Kithner, ad loc.: “τε steht nach αὐτάς, indem der Schriftsteller im 
Sinne hatte zu schreiben: ras πολεμικὰς τέχνας αὑτάς re καὶ ὅπως αὐταῖς 
δεῖ χρῆσθαι μαθητέον: ... dann aber fiigt er zu den Worten καὶ ὅπως 
αὑταῖς δεῖ χρῆσθαι ein neues Pradikat (ἀσκητέον) hinzu. Die Worte 
ὅπως αὐταῖς δεῖ χρῆσθαι muss man gleichsam wie ein Substantiv 
auffassen : τὴν χρῆσιν αὐτῶν ἀσκητέον ἐστίν.᾽" 

Indirect questions introduced by εἰ arise in two ways: “ Einer- 
seits von dem Gebrauch der Konjunktion in Satzen, die sich an 
Verba des Versuchens anschlossen... Anderseits von Bedin- 
gungssatzen aus, die sich an Verba des Sagens anschlossen” 
(Brugmann, Gr. Gr., p. 233). Then the objectivity of these 
clauses is evident: the clause gives the limits, the ‘in-respect-to- 
which,’ of the leading action, and εἰ itself appears to be a locative 
(Vanicek, Etm. Worterb. II, p. 1034; Curtius, G. Gr. Exp., p. 219, 
etc.). Ihave not a single case, in which such a clause depends 
on a verb in the 3d sg. fasszve, to which it could be construed as 
a nominative. Plato uses the verbal in this construction in 9 
cases, and always the word is σκεπτέον (Theaetet. 145 A, 204 B; 
Charmides 158 D; Philebus 36 E (bis); Repub. 352 D (bis); 
Theaetet. 163 A; Sophist. 260 B). Only an apparent exception 
is Rep. 389 A: οὔτε... ἄν ris ποιῇ, ἀποδεκτέον, Where the εἰ means 
‘if, when.’ Remarkably enough, we have only 4 instances of the 
construction outside of Plato: Isocrates 6, 102: ἐπιδεικτέον ἐστὶν, 
εἴ τι, etc.; Dem. XX 10: εἰ py... ἀπόλλυτε, μόνον σκεπτέον; XXII 
45: σκεπτέον, a... τιμᾶσθε, etc.; Isaeus, ΙΝ 14: σκεπτέον δὴ ὑμῖν 
... εἰ ἐποιήσατο, etc. As illustrating the transition from εἰ = 
‘whether’ clauses to ind. quest. we cite Eurip., Helena 268: dors 
(ΞΞ εἰ tis)... κακοῦται, βαρὺ μὲν, οἰστέον δ᾽ ὅμως. 

Here would follow also other instances of the indirect question. 
Now, the case-relationship of these dependent-apposition clauses 
is very difficult of deciding. In his ‘Grammatische Kleinig- 
keiten’ (Giistrow, 1871, p. 13 ff.) Raspe discusses several cases 
of ‘Satz-apposition.’ In the majority of those cases he finds the 
appositive to be in the accusative case, even though its leading 
sentence be independent (‘unabhangig’); cf. also Drager, Taci- 
tus’, Einleitung u. Uebersicht, §47. Why the accusative in Ἑλένην 
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κτάνωμεν, Μενέλεῳ λύπην πικράνὺ Surely not becausé in all such 
cases the accus. apposition is thereby closely connected with 
some preceding accusative; the nom., on the other hand, with a 
subject, etc. Many cases can be adduced in which such a dis- 
tinction—superficial enough, at best—can not be proved to obtain. 
When in such an instance the accusative occurs, it is used as the 
case expressive of emotional contemplation; the nominative in 
such cases is the subject of an (unexpressed) verb, and hence the 
latter clause contains much more assertion than was the case with 
the accusative. Moreover, in the instance cited, the emotional 
nature of the leading verb—crdyopey—is in sympathy with the 
suggested explanation of the accusative, λύπην. 

But to return to the matter of the indirect question. Goodwin 
(M. and T.*, 8668) asserts that “As an indirect question is gener- 
ally the object or sudject of its leading verb, it may stand in 
apposition with a pronoun like τοῦτο which represents such an 
object or subject... τοῦτο δῆλόν ἐστιν, ὅτι σοφός ἐστιν," etc. And 
yet in his list of passages there is barely a single instance which 
must necessarily be construed as a nominative. Nor is the accu- 
sative explanation of the dependent or appositive clause excluded, 
finally, even in the cases in which there is a preceding τοῦτο; for 
the neuter can, in a sense, never rise to the full dignity of being 
a true subject; and, granted even that it grammatically does so 
do, there is yet always possible that shifting of the view-point by 
which the grammatical appositive sinks into an object of emotional 
contemplation. The bulk of the facts in hand all point to the 
objective as the most probably real case-nature of the dependent 
clause; hence the verbal would be impersonal. It is not neces- 
sary to detail the examples in question. Out of the 51 instances 
which I have noted, σκεπτέον occurs most frequently—2o cases in 
all (Xen., Sympos. VIII 39, bis; Plat., Gorg. 508 B; Theaetet. 
181 B; Parmenides 160 B, bis; 157 B, bis; Repub. 394 C, 421 B, 
558 C; Menon 86E; Leges 649 C, 652 A; Euthyphron g E, bis; 
15 C; Sisyphos 389 B; Isocrates, II 9; V 35); λεκτέον occurs 
about half as often as σκεπτέον (Plat., Theaetet. 164 C; Parmenides 
160 D; Timaeus 30 C; Leges 934 C, 767 C; Phaedrus 253 D, 
266 D, 262 E; Politicus 269 C). The remaining loci are Soph., 
El. 16 (SovAeuréov); Eurip., Herc. Fur. 1221 (ἀνοιστέον) ; Xen., De 
re equestr. II 1 (γραπτέον); Mem. II, VI 1 (ζητητέον); Agesilaus, 
VIII 3 (παραλειπτέον); Sympos. VIII 39 (ἀθρητέον . . . ἐρευνητέον) ; 
Plato, Gorgias 202 E (ἰστέον); Repub. 413 C ({nraréov), 379 A 
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(ἀποδοτέον); Menon 96D ({yrnréov) ; Timaeus 90 E (ἐπιμνηστέον), 
65 C (ἐμφανιστέον) ; Leges 719 E (ῥητέον), 874 D (διοριστέον), 885 B 
(ῥητέον); Epinomis 980 A (ῥητέον); Cratylus 415 A (ζητητέα) ; 
Sympos. 217 C (ἰστέον) ; Sophistes 244 B (πευστέον) ; Crito 48 A 
(φροντιστέον) ; Isocrates 12, 59 (δηλωτέον). Here again we note the 
rarity of these sentence-dependencies outside of Plato. Wishing- 
clauses, with μή, were originally exclamatory accusatives, parallel 
to the noun-accusative, expressing the object of emotional con- 
templation. Such clauses, then, appear as depending on verbs of 
fear, caution, etc. (cf. Delbriick, Synt. Forsch. I, p. 23). The 
following cases are therefore impersonalia: Plato, Repub. 416 B: 
φυλακτέον... pp... ποιήσωσι...» φυλακτέον; Demosth. 16, 5: 
σκεπτέον. «. pf... ἐάσωμεν. 

We approach the close of these somewhat tiresome lists, 
when considering very briefly cases like τοὔργον ἔστ᾽ ἐργαστέον, τοῦτο 
κρυπτέον, τί Spacréov; οἰστέον κακόν, etc., when all common-sense 
feelings as to the exact case of the troublesome neut. τοῦτο, etc., 
might be expected to yield to the imperious dictates of logic and 
what should be, rather than what is. ‘‘Der Nominativ,” says 
Delbriick, Synt. Forsch. IV, p. 78, ‘‘bezeichnet im Indogerma- 
nischen nicht das Subjekt der Handlung im logischen Sinne, 
sondern denjenigen, der fiir den Betrachtenden als Trager und 
Mittelpunkt des durch das Verbum ausgedriickten Vorganges 
erscheint.” Logically, such a τοῦτο, etc., is objective, though 
grammatically an apparent nominative; and, as a matter of fact, 
the circumstance that the majority of the verbals in -reo are 
demonstrably impersonalia, leads us to suspect that to be the 
proper interpretation of such cases as these. And they are 
numerous enough, extending all the way from the very first 
recorded verbal—Theog. 689—down to the bitter end of the 
period now under consideration. I have counted 292 examples, 
which will be herewith dismissed. That such expressions were 
not ambiguous enough to be considered inelegant is proved by 
the fairly abundant use of them in Demosthenes and other orators. 

Herodotus uses not infrequently what appears to be the article 
instead of the relative pronoun; e.g. I 191: ἔμαθε τὸ ποιητέον ol 
ἦν = “quid faciendum esset”; VIII 40: βουλεύσωνται τὸ ποιητέον 
...éora; ΙΧ 60: δέδεκται... τὸ ποιητέον. But in the following 
cases we have the genuine article associated with the verbal: 
Thucyd. IV 99: γιγνώσκειν τὸ ποιητέον: Xen., Cyrop. VIII 5, 5: 


διατέτακται... τὰ ποιητέα: Oeconom. XII 14: παρῇ τὸ πρακτέον, 
10 
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the first instance of this construction occurring in the nominative 
case; Rep. Lac. XIII §: παραγγέλλει τὰ ποιητέα: Dem. VI 28: 
περὶ... τῶν ὑμῖν πρακτέων: Eurip., fg. 377: εἰδέναι τὸ δραστέον. 
The situation and its genesis is thus stated in Struve’s Opuscula 
(II, p. 215): “Bestimmt aber behaupte ich, dass diese Verbalia 
nie epithetisch Adjective gewesen sind, dass man also nicht 
sagen kann οἱ ἐπαινετέοι ἄνδρες, τῶν ἐπαινετέων ἀνδρῶν U.S. w. Auch 
nicht substantivisch, οἱ ἐπαινετέοε Ὁ. 5.ἁᾧ w. Nur eine Ausnahme 
statuire ich hier, deren Ursprung den Philosophen, wie ich glaube 
den Stoikern, zugeschrieben werden muss. Diese haben nament- 
lich fiir ganz bestimmte philosophische Begriffe diese Verbalia 
als Epitheta, urspriinglich im Neutrum, gebraucht, wie ra ποιητέα, 
τὰ πρακτέα, ra φενκτέα, und vielleicht einige andere; und die sind 
dann auch in die Schriftsprache als reine Adjectiva epitheta 
iibergegangen.” But Struve does not substantiate his statements 
by citing the passages; nor, indeed, can some of them be upheld 
by examples from the classic literature of our period. Moreover, 
the ‘philosophic’ origin of the τὸ ποιητέον construction is rendered 
more than very doubtful by the fact that not one instance of that 
construction (acc. to my statistics) occurs in Plato, and in the 
Fragmenta philosophorum graecorum I have no certain example 
to adduce. The normal position and use of the verbal is predi- 
cative, and predicative only. 
CHARLES EDWARD BISHOP. 


Il—FURTHER REMARKS ON THE DIRAE AND 
LYDIA. 


The following are supplementary to my notes on the Dizrae 
and Lydia in this Journal, vol. VIII, pp. 408-14; X 208, 209; 
XI 1-15. Most of them are the result of my preparation of a 
new recension of the poems, to be. published in the 4th volume 
of Postgate’s Corpus Poelarum Latinorum, and date from 1896. 
Since then I have come upon the edition of Pietro Canal, pub- 
lished in the former part of the century before Nake’s Bonn 
edition of 1847 appeared posthumously. The work of the Italian 
philologist is marked by undoubted ability and, now that it has 
been brought into notice by Prof. Sciava’s Pesaro edition of 1898, 
must take a prominent position among the most original criticisms 
on the poems. It is well known that F. Jacobs was the first to 
divide what the MSS give asa single continuous poem headed 
Dirae, into two, the second of which begins at v. 104, /nruideo 
uobis agri, formosaque prata. This second half Jacobs consid- 
ered to be a separate idyl of rustic life and to bear the name 
Lydia. Canal, without knowing Jacobs’ theory, arrived at the 
same conclusion; the theory is now generally accepted, though a 
doubt remains whether this Lydza is a complete poem or only a 
fragment. 

Canal is less satisfactory in his explanation of Battarus. He 
considered it to be a personification of Echo, connecting it with 
the similar name atfus. Battus, as Ovid tells us Met. II 687 
sqq., was the informer whom Mercury turned into a rock, called 
from the information given /ndex, for revealing the place in which 
the god had concealed the heifers he had stolen from Apollo. 
This theory is indeed better than some others; for Battarus has 
been identified with a river in Corsica (Scaliger), a beech-tree, a 
mountain, a farm-house; all of which views are mentioned by 
Nake. Nake himself considered Battarus to be a man, probably 
a slave of the poet’s, who accompanies on a pipe the poet as he 
sings. To this may be objected that the poet talks of mea fistula 
(75), mea auena (7), which is more naturally explained of the 
poet accompanying his own verses on a pipe of his own; the 
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more so that this is the ordinary habit of shepherds in Theoc- 
‘ritus and Vergil. Nake suggests an escape from this difficulty : 
the poet and Battarus each had his pipe and played perhaps 
together, perhaps alternately ; yet thinks this explanation improb- 
able. I shall venture to offer a hypothesis less impossible than 
most of those mentioned, yet perhaps rather audacious. Was 
Battarus the name ofa pet goat? tymologically this would suit 
the name very well, for it suggests the sound of d/eating. Hesych. 
βήκη χίμαιρα. Nor would there be anything impossible in repre- 
senting a pet goat in sufficient sympathy with his master to attend 
to the variations of the music and either by gesture or voice 
express the shifting modes—now grave, now gay—which the 
poet alternately assumed. It will be found in a comparison of 
the 7 verses where the vocative Battare occurs that there are 
only three where there is any difficulty in applying this view. 


I Battare, cycneas repetamus carmine uoces. 
Diuisas iterum sedes et rura canamus. 

14 Rursus et hoc iterum repetamus, Battare, carmen. 

30 Nec mihi saepe meum resonabit, Battare, carmen. 

54 Tristius hoc, memini, reuocasset, Battare, carmen. 

63 Battare, fluminibus tu nostros trade dolores. 

71 Dulcius hoc, memini, reuocasti, Battare, carmen. 

97 Extremum carmen reuocemus, Battare, auena. 


The goat had been present not only at a previous rehearsal of 
the curse (therefore vepetamus, tterum canamus. Rursus et hoc 
iterum repetamus), but often before, when in happier days his 
master had played on his pipe (saefe meum resonabit carmen) 
either to tell of his love, its joys and sorrows, or to welcome in 
the spring or summer or vintage-time. The same goat is now 
supposed to vecall the various moods of feeling, fiercer or softer, 
which it had heard and observed when the curse was first pro- 
nounced with the musical accompaniment of the pipe. It is 
described as remembering each of these moods, as the pipe 
successively recalls them to its ears: the perfects reuocasti in 54, 
71, which properly belong to the master, are transferred instantly 
to the listening and sympathizing goat. In v. 54, indeed, reuo- 
casti is too doubtfully the right reading to admit of any argument 
being drawn from it either way, for the best MSS give reuocasset, 
which may bea corruption of reuocas set, reuocasses, or something 
else: in 71 reuocasti might, without much forcing, mean ‘ Here is 
a softer strain as 1 now remember it, and which my piping and 
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singing have recalled to you, my goat.’ The last of these 
execratory moods is reached in 97, and here the goat is addressed 
for the last time in the poem: ‘hear now, my goat, the final strain 
of your master’s curse: recall it with me as you listen to my pipe.’ 
There remains only 63, in which the goat is asked to make up for 
the insensibility of Neptune (the sea-god) by consigning his 
master’s grief to the rivers, the goat’s favorite haunt. In other 
words, he is to listen to the sad strains of his master’s pipe on the 
banks of the adjoining rivers, perhaps accompanying the music 
with a piteous bleat (this bleating, which would be a sign of 
sympathy, may, I conceive, be intended a/ways when the vocative, 
Battare, recurs), possibly (though this is of course fanciful) look- 
ing intently into the flood, as if wishing to convey a dolorous 
message ; compare Cul. 56, 57, where Leo illustrates this habit of 
goats from Pompeian pictures. 

The point in all this which makes my goat-theory intelligible is 
the close sympathy between the animal and its master. It would 
be, I should imagine, easily understood by many an Italian 
peasant, though to our less lively countrymen it is perhaps hardly 
realizable. The goat is not only a docile, but an endearing 
creature: the poet had probably known his Battarus from its 
earliest bleating-time, and the animal constantly attending him 
and observing his humours had grown into a perfect unison of 
feeling, sorrowing with his sorrow and rejoicing in his joy. 

an Montibus et siluis dicam tua facta, Lycurge, 

Impia. Trinacriae sterilescant gaudia uobis 
Nec fecunda senis nostri (nostris) felicia rura 
Semina parturiant segetes, non pampinus uuas. 


The correction which I suggested in the Cambridge Journal of 
Philology (vol. VIII, p. 72): 


Nec fecunda seni, nostris felicia rura, 


‘and may the farm fruitful to our labourers, unfertile to the old 
man,’ is not disposed of by Bahrens’ objection: ‘senem fuisse 
Lycurgum militem parum probabile’; for by sez is meant the 
veteran soldier who has dispossessed the poet. As Bahrens saw, 
the natural meaning of the passage would identify this veteran 
with Lycurgus, whether he was actually a Greek or no; and 
reasoning in the same way we should be more right in explain- 
ing 7rinacriae literally of Sicily than, as Nake thought, of fertile 
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crops generally, of which Sicily was typically and proverbially the 
representative. I incline here to agree with Sciava (p. 20), yet it 
is a possible hypothesis that the farm itself was called 7rzmacria, 
and that this is the fe/zx nomen agell: to which the poet alludes 
in v. 83." 
15: 
Effetas Cereris sulcis condatis auenas. 

The usual correction saécz is not in itself quite sufficient. I 
suspect the s is the remains of ads-condatis, the ὁ having first 
fallen out and sulcz (a)scondatis having become sulcis condatts. 

20, 21: 

Haec Veneris uario florentia serta decore, 
Purpureo campos quae pingit auena colore. 


For auena I suggest lena. Then guae will be Venus and lena 
will refer to the winning charm which the goddess of love throws 
over the flowering fields. 

24: 


Dulcia non oculis, non auribus ulla ferantur. 


No MS known gives zaridus, and aurtbus no doubt might find 
an explanation either in the sough of the breeze or the tinkling 
sound of the shepherd’s pipe. Yet, if the passage is read as a 
whole: 

Hinc aurae dulces, hinc suauis spiritus agri, 
Mutent pestiferos aestus et tetra uenena. 
Dulcia non oculis, non auribus ulla ferantur, 


there is nothing except auribus to suggest sound. There are 
sweet breezes, and the fragrant breath of the field; the sweetness 
comes from flowers, therefore oculdis, because of their colour; 
why not zavibus, because of their sweet smell? There would be 
a reason if the poet knew the tradition mentioned by Varro, R. R. 


1This would obviate the difficulty raised by Sciava as to the Dirae being by 
Valerius Cato, a native of Cisalpine Gaul. The name 7yvinacria might well 
be given to a farm sof in Sicily, perhaps from its ¢viangular shape, perhaps 
from its fertility (felix nomen agelli). Sciava’s own view, however, deserves 
consideration. The Dirae and Lydia, he thinks, were written by a young 
Sicilian who lost his farm in consequence of the distribution of land made to 
the soldiers of Octavian some time after the defeat of Sextus Pompeius at 
Naulochus in Sicily, 718/36. The author’s name is unknown, but belongs to 
the earlier Augustan era: it was not Valerius Cato, and can not belong to the 
period of Sulla (Sciava, pp. 24, 25 of his ‘Le Imprecazione e la Lidia, poemetti 
d’ignoto autore Latino,’ Pesaro, 1898). 
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II 3. 5, that goats inhale through their ears, not through their 
nostrils, and chose auribus, thinking of Battarus, the goat asso- 
ciated with him in his song. 


40, 41: 


Cum tua cyaneo resplendens aethere silua 
Non iterum dicens (dices) erebo (crebro) tua lidia dixti (dixit). 


In the Cambridge J. of Philology (VIII, p. 72) I suggested 
Non iterum dicetur, heri ‘tua,’ Lydia, dixti 


‘when your forest, Lydia, wrapt in flames, shall no longer be 
called yours; for your so calling it is a thing of yesterday, past 
and over.’ 

To this line of interpretation I still adhere, especially in retaining 
a@txtz, a form too marked to be lightly given up. But I now 
incline to retain evedo also, and, writing 


Non iterum dices, Erebo ‘tua,’ Lydia, dixti 


to explain the passage as an anacoluthic aposiopesis, in which the 
future indicative required to complete the construction is replaced 
by an apostrophe to Lydia: ‘when your wood, glowing in the 
azure sky (as it burns)—‘youv7s’ you shall call it no longer, Lydia, 
for you have transferred its possession to Erebus from yourself.’ 
‘Von mea tam erit, tua est, o Evebe,’ she is supposed to say. 

i Tristius hoc memini reuocasset Battare carmen 

It seems not quite impossible that rezocas set was what the poet 
wrote. This would then have to be added to the trajections of 
particles which distinguish the style of the Dirae, e. g. gquom 31, 
Lyd. 39, 47; ¢¢ Dir. 44, enim 103 Gaudia semper enim; namque 
Lyd. 12, algue Lyd. 56; see my former article in A. J. P. XI, pp. 
13, 14. It is true that se¢ thus becomes the fifth word in the 
sentence; but Vergil has made zamque sixth in Ecl.I 14. ‘But 
now thou recallest, Battarus, as I remember, a gloomier song.’ 
It must, however, be’ set against this that in the corresponding 
verse 71: 

Dulcius hoc memini reuocasti, Battare, carmen 

the perfect is attested by all the MSS, and that reuocasti in 54 1s 
the actual reading of a MS dated 1400 A. D. and pointed to by 
the preuocasti of Vat. 3269 (cent. XV). Or is veuocasset a cor- 
ruption of rezocasses (Wernsdorf), which I have found in a Brit. 
Mus. codex? This might mean ‘Now, Battarus, thou shouldst 
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have recalled a gloomier strain,’ i. 6. at this point of the curse, it 
should assume a darker and more fearful tone, and this, Battarus, 
it was your duty to call to memory. From acomparison of 54, 
71, 75 the meaning of fvistzus is determined to be a song describ- 
ing violent and monstrous outbreaks of nature: dudcius one that 
dwells on its quieter and more peaceful manifestations; to the 
former belong the sea-monsters which with the invasion of the 
sea cover the once happy woodland with grotesque and alarming 
shapes; or, again, the torrents of rain that, rushing headlong 
down the mountain-side, spread a flooding waste over the once 
smiling champaign—to the latter the gradual change from dry 
land to marsh, from corn to rushes, from the cricket’s lair to the 
frog’s spawning-ground. That such a scene should be in any 
way designated as sweet (dulcius) can only be the effect of 
antithesis; but the passage is sufficiently distinct to show that the 
poet meant by ‘sweet’ what we should call ‘soft,’ by ‘sorrowful’ 
or ‘gloomy’ what we should call ‘violent.’ 


69, 70: 


Incurrant amnes passim rimantibus undis 
Nec nostros exire sinant erroribus agros. 


This is the reading of all the early MSS, except that the Bem- 
binus (Vat. 3252) had originally seruizve for exirve. However, 
Bembo’s emendation erronibus, well agreeing as it does with 
seruive, has gained general acceptance. Nake calls it felicitous ; 
and Scaliger supports the use of 4770 =a runaway soldier, from 
Tib. II 6.6 Uve, puer, quaeso tua gui ferus otia liguit, Alque 
tterum erronem sub tua signa uoca. I have found the word, 
which is not very common in literature, in one of the Dacic wax- 
tablets, C. I. L. II, p.937 Jam (Eam) puellam sanam esse a furtis 
noxisque solutam, fugitium erronem non esse praestart. The 
poet would thus be alluding to the miserable condition to which 
his farm was brought, in falling under the possession of runaway 
soldiers, little removed from deserters. 

I made an exact copy of the writing in Vat. 3252 and can state 
the facts about it. 

The m. prima wrote seruire; this was then changed to ser ex 
tve (x a little doubtful); over this altered word was written much 
later exive. The original ex ire seemed to me to be contempo- 
raneous with the hand in which the MS is written, i.e. in cent. IX.. 
Hence I think it unwise to ascribe too much weight to what may 
have been a mere mistake, seruzve. At any rate, the verse is 
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easily intelligible if we retain extve and erroribus, ‘and let them 
(the rivers) not allow my fields to escape beyond (the reach of) 
their wandering waters.’ I do not think Tollius was right in 
explaining erroribus as flexibus suis. 

55: Tuque resiste pater. {Et prima nouissima nobist 

Possibly the word vimare lurks in this corruption. But zodzs' 
is in any case unintelligible and is omitted in Vat. 3269, as well as 
in the MS dated 1400, mentioned above. We have had viman- 
fibus already in v. 69. Rimare (imperative) might well be 
addressed to the he-goat rummaging the hill-side for food, like 
Vergil’s Dulcibus in pratis rimantur prata Caystri. 

a Intueor campos longum, manet esse sine illis 

I agree with Goebbel in considering this to be the right reading. 
It is found in the two MSS collated by Schopen (Nake, pp. vi, 
vii), one the Tegernseensis of cent. XI, the other the Weyhen- 
stephanianus of cent. XIII, and is obviously the original of the 
corruption esses in ills of most early MSS. ‘Henceforth it is my 
lot to be without them,’ i. e. to be dispossessed of the fields that 
Once were mine. Ovid, Trist. V 7. 33 Cum bene deuoui, nequeo 
tamen esse sine 1{15. 

102, 103: 

Quamuis ignis eris, quamuis aqua, semper amabo: 
Gaudia semper enim tua me meminisse licebit. 


Parisinus 8093 for ignis gives //nis, and this might point to 
something which was not zgzzs, but either zngzzs (a form of tgnzs 
which occurs not unfrequently in early MSS) or possibly zinguzs 
= mix. The word is used by Lucretius, VI 736 udi in campos 
albas decedere ningues Tabificis subigit radtis sol omnia lustrans. 
It is remarkable that Vat. 3269, as well as the MS dated 1400 
A. D., agree to give Quamuts nix aderit, an undoubted interpo- 
lation, but which may point to an earlier tradition of szow in this 
passage rather than five. At any rate, Nake seems right in finding 
a difficulty in such a resolution into elemental fire and water as 
Scaliger traced here, comparing II. VII 99 ἀλλ᾽ ὑμεῖς μὲν ὕδωρ καὶ 
γαῖα γένοισθε; to which I would myself add Cic., Acad. Post. I 26 


1TIn 86 the poet says Hine ego de tumulo mea rura nouissima uisam. Possibly 
therefore ruris is the word of which modis is a corruption in 93. 
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ltaque aer quoque etignis et aqua et terra prima sunt: ex his 
autem ortae animantium formae earumque rerum quae gignuntur 
é terra. 

Canal indeed (Prefazione, pp. 1303, 1304), who explained 
Lydia in the Dirae (not in the poem now separated from it and 
known as Lydia) to be the name not of the girl or woman loved - 
by the poet, but of the favorite wood associated with their love, 
drew one of his chief arguments from the very passage before us. 
The curse expressly contains a solemn prediction that the wood 
will be consumed by fire and afterwards covered with water and 
become a marsh. This would give an exact meaning to the two 
verses: ‘though thou (the Lydia, i. e. the wood which the poet 
or his love knew by that name) shalt be fire, shalt be water, I will 
never cease to love thee; for I shall always be permitted to 
remember the joys thou gavest.’ This theory might suit vv. 


89, 90: 


Dulcia rura ualete et Lydia dulcior illis 
Et casti fontes et felix nomen agelli 


but it hardly agrees with 95: 


Rura ualete iterum, tuque optima Lydia salue, 


for who would call a wood, however charming, optima? The two 
verses 89, 95 obviously correspond; the Lydia of the one must 
be the Lydia of the other. If then in 95 Lydia can not be a 
wood, and must be a woman, the same is true of 89; and Canal’s 
theory, however ingenious, has no sufficient support even from 
that part of the Dirae which he and Jacobs marked off as 
containing the curse (1-103), still less from the part (104-183) 
which both critics considered to be a separate poem, Lydia, in 
which there can be no doubt that Lydia is the name of a woman. 


Lyd. 28: 
Felix taure, pater magni gregis et decus, a te 
Vaccula non unquam secreta cubilia captans 
Frustra te patitur siluis mugire dolorem. 


Though a ¢e is like ae sz 25, the recurrence of so rare a licence 
within three lines, and the repetition of the pronoun in 30, make 
it conceivable that avae, as given by the Brit. Mus. MS of A. D. 
1400, is right, whether it comes from antiquity (as I should think 
probable) or as a correction of the Middle Age. The lordly bull 
might well be called the glory of the altar at which he was one 
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day to be sacrificed. If it is objected, Why spoil the effect of 
Felix by the introduction of an unhappy thought? it might be 
replied, The bull is regarded in two aspects—(1) as fortunate in 
his loves, (2) as the pride of his owner, from his lordly and 
handsome appearance. Such a fine animal would be marked out 
eventually for sacrifice: his looks would commend him, as more 
acceptable to the god in whose honour he was slaughtered. . 


35: 
Et mas quocumgue est, illi sua femina iuncta 
Interpellatos numquam plorauit amores. 


So most MSS. 1 would write, with Monacensis 21562 of cent. 
XII, At mas quodcumque est. 

63: 

Iuppiter ante sui semper mendacia factus. 

I have no doubt Canal was right in his version “che fe’ sempre 
di se menzogne.” In my note, written, for Postgate’s Corpus, in 
1896, I had arrived at the same view. ‘potest esse, qui semper 
se conuertebat in formas quae ipsius speciem mentiebantur siue 
mentite reddebant, taurus uel aurum uel olor factus.” 

66 sqq. This passage I would write thus: 


Et moechum (Bdhrens) tenera gauisa est laedere (Canter) in herba 
Purpureos flores quos insuper accumbebat 
Clam dea formoso supponens gaudia collo. 


By writing Clam dea for Grandia of MSS, a nominative is 
obtained for gautsa est—namely, Venus, to whose amour with 
Adonis the immediately following vv.: 


Tum credo Mauors fuerat distentus in armis: 
Nam certe Vulcanus opus faciebat, et illi 
Turpabat strictura mala fuligine barbam. 


prove the passage torefer. The conjecture goes back to Heinsius, 
except that he suggested 252 dea clam for mecum (66), not, as I 
propose, Clam dea for Grandiain68. I would compare Catalept. 
III 5, where MSS give mediumque for me deumque. gaudia I 
retain, and explain of the Love-Goddess’ charming and luxuriant 
breasts, As in Catullus, LXIV 332 Leuia substernens robusto 
brachia collo the sturdy neck is Peleus’, so here the beautiful neck 
is of course Adonis’. The two verses mutually suggest each 
other: it is more than probable that one of the two poets imitated 
the other. 
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79,80. This is an almost desperate passage. I will quote here 
my note of 1896 upon it: “ΔῈ cordis ex cortis corruptum 
uidetur: tantam, mea uita (sc. Lydia), milites cortis meae rapt- 
nam fecerunt, h. e. tantum abstulerunt auium, ul prae macie utx 
a te cognoscar.”’ The poet’s enemies had carried off so much of 
his poultry and other birds produced on the farm, that the poet 
was reduced to a state of leanness in which Lydia could hardly 
recognize him. MSS give 


Tanta (tantum) meae uitae [uitae (or uita) meae] cordis fecere rapinam 
Ut maneam quod uix oculis cognoscere possis. 


I conjecture 


Tantam, uita, meae cortis fecere rapinam, 
Ut maneam quod uix oculis cognoscere possis. 


The use of κέία ‘my dear’ without mea is proved from Prop. I 2. 
1; I 8. 22, and the subject to fecere ‘they have made’ is referable 
either to the enemies who had separated the poet from his Lydia, 
or to the soldiers to whom his farm had been made over. As I 
have said above, the 2, γάζα is not certainly entire: it looks like a 
fragment of a larger original. The opening, as well as the close, 
are both abrupt: something probably preceded the first and 
followed the last line. This, indeed, is not necessary; for there 
is every reason to believe that from the very first an intimate 
connexion between the Dirae and the Lydia subsisted ; and the 
reader of the latter of the two poems would supply from the 
former what was necessary to make the subject to /ecere intel- 
ligible. 
ROBINSON ELLIS. 


IWl.—THE LOCUTION JNFITIAS 77, AND THE -N7- 
SUFFIXES. 


§1.—Dissatisfaction with the current explanations of this locu- 
tion is no new thing. Long ago the Digest wrote in an emen- 
datory spirit ad infttias zt. My personal dissatisfaction has made 
me already advance an explanation from *:n/fitiasz tt ‘goes to 
deny,’ whence in a prerhotacistic period zz/itias’ (Classical Re- 
view, 10, 184). According to this zm/¢ias’ is an infin. of purpose 
juxtaposed with z#, This theory still seems to me preferable to 
those now current, but a further study of the examples has led 
me to one yet more probable in my opinion. Syntactical inves- 
tigations are always more or less tinged with the subjectivity of 
the scholar, and I have the best of precedent (Brugmann in I. F. 
8, 219, quoting Delbriick, Vergleich. Syntax, 1, 330) when I plead 
that my own sense for grammar and logic is not satisfied with the 
explanations in vogue. The very plurality of these is itself a 
testimony to their insufficiency. 

They proceed on two lines. Among the grammarians, Roby 
and Lane, to say nothing of the compilers of the Digest, explain 
infittas as a terminal accusative. For an abstract like injfiizas 
this is quite beyond my power of belief. 

Another theory makes of zz/f#ias a cognate, and so Gildersleeve 
and Lodge in their joint Grammar; but this theory also leaves 
much to desire, in my opinion. I am not convinced by Brix- 
Niemeyer’s “‘aufs Leugnen ausgehen” (Menaechmi, 396), nor by 
the rendering “viam negand? inire, sich verliegen auf das Leug- 
nen,” kindly suggested to me from another quarter. We may 
say in English ‘enters upon a path of deceit, resorts to deceit,’ 
but that does not warrant us in saying ‘goes deceit, a lie.’ Not 
till I can believe that zz/i#zas means ‘viam negandi’ can I accept 
the cognate explanation. When, further, the supine in -xm is 
offered as a parallel, it seems to me all-sufficient to say that 
infttias is not a supine. 


§2.—The alleged parallels to iz/itias {2 are simply not parallel: 
exsequias tre is a nonce-locution in Terence (Phorm. 1026): 
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exsequias Chremeti quibus est commodum ire em tempus est 
sic dabo age nunc Phormionem qui volet lacessito. 


These verses, which I print without any punctuation, are capable 
of two renderings. We may regard exseqguias Chremeti as the 
street-crier’s accusative like Caumeas in Cicero, Div. 2, 84, or we 
may put the words into construction with dado, and render, 
combining both possibilities, ‘Chremes his funeral !—an any wish 
to go ’tis high time—thus am 1 like to bring z# about, etc.’ For 
the combination of exseguias with dat we have but to note foenas, 
supplicium, exitium dat. If we may trust the lexicon exsegutas 
ἐξ does not reappear till Ovid, and may there be a Terentian 
reminiscence. The formula cited in the older commentaries like 
Westerhov’s: “L. Titio exsequias ire quoi commodum est iam 
tempus est, ollus ecfertor,” has not been traced to a Latin source 
of any authority. 


§3.—The Plautine suppfelias adveni is also a nonce-locution 
' (Men. 1020). Here the cognate explanation might well stand. 
As peto is practically a verb of motion in Latin, it would not be a 
far cry to say suppetias advenil ‘comes on a relief-expedition,’ 
and Plautus may be quoted for viam if (Poen. 698, Rud. 1027). 
The same explanation is applicable to exseguias it. Cicero (Clu. 
201) has a clear cognate in exseguias funeris prosecuta; and 
Terence approximates it in funus interim procedit: sequimur 
(And. 127), while Ovid (Fasti 6, 663 “et saepe”) ventures on 
pompam funeris it. But in any case, neither of these turns is 
harsher as a cognate than when Sophocles (Ajax 290) writes ri 
τήνδε---ἀφορμᾷς πεῖραν, Where πεῖραν is almost as transparently 
cognate as if ὁρμήν had been used. 

As to suppetias 1am not sure but we should correct to suppe- 
tians; cf. praecucurrit nuntians (Hec. 371) alongside of vento 
nuntiatum (Phorm. 906). The word suppetior, though rare, is 
used in the familiar language of Cicero’s Letters. If the expla- 
nation I am about to offer for znftias be correct, it will not be 
necessary to restore the z to suppetias. 


§4.—One other parallel offered for infitias is (in) malam 
crucem. The full discussion of this locution I reserve for another 
occasion, but note here that #7 is rarely omitted, and granting for 
the present the genuineness of the reading without 2”, the locution 
may be haplolalic for zz 22 malam crucem? (cf. Terence, Phorm. 
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930, with vem for crucem), contaminated with z 72 m.c¢. (at Casina 
977 A reads I IN and P 77). 

There is this marked difference between suppetzae and infilias 
in Plautus: suppetiae is found in both nom. and acc., where it is 
impossible to doubt that we have a noun; while exsequiae is also 
an indubitable noun in the language at large. I feel no sort of 
certainty that ἡμέας is a noun at all. As an isolated acc. plur. 
it stands on a footing all its own. The case-relations of the other 
nouns, with but a single form, dzcis fondo sponte, are perfectly 
clear; and so of the large class of nouns in -/x, -su. As for 
pessum, it is either a supine or, considering the difficulty of 
finding its belongings, it seems to me best to accept the expla- 
nation of Jessum from perversum as of rusum from reversum ; 
deorsum, dorsum (C.1.L. 1199), deosum; prorsus, prosus; sur- 
sum, susum (cf. Bréal et Bailly, Les mots latins, p. 432). 


§5.—The following examples will show why Jessum prevailed over fessus : 
pessum dedisti me‘you have overturned me’ (Rud. 507); zstsm pessum premam 
‘I will throw him down and stamp on him’ (Most. 1171); guando abitt rete 
pessum ‘when the net is jerked and has started off’ (Truc. 36); esem scilicet 
abisse pessum in altum ‘he has certainly been overturned and has sunk in the 
deep’ (Rud. 395); msser non co pessum (sc. iter) ‘though wretched I won’t go 
crooked’ (Cist. 223). The Lemaire index gives only one other case of pesssem 
juxtaposed with zve (Aul. 598) over against six cases of fessum dare (one of 
which I have been unable to turn up), and Terence uses fessum dare only. Of 
the Plautus examples all but one have the object of fesssem dare in the masc. 
or neut. sg. One of these, Persa me pessum dedit (Persa 740), which is rather 
like a pun, possibly implies *fersum (v. also Wharton, Etyma Latina, s. v.). 


[§6.—I suggest, in passing, that fesseemus is a superlative to *fessus, con- 
tracted from perversus ‘wrong, evil, bad.’ Then getor might be explained as 
follows: maximus: mator :: pessumus to petor. That -ss- was approximately 
near to -x- seems likely from cosstm for coxim (Pomponius apud Nonius; cf. 
also Lindsay’s Latin Language, II, 8125), and -ss- was in Oscan and Umbrian 
a characteristic of the superlative (in sesstmo- and messimo-), much as -x- seems 
to be in Latin (cf. proxtmus and medioximus). It is absolutely unimportant to 
allege that -x- and -ss- in the words I am about to cite are etymologically 
different, if the signification of the words renders them liable to association 
by popular etymology. In my own belief popular etymology is often of vast 
importance as a source of phonetic changes, some of which doubtless subse- 
quently became general. With this by way of preface, I note the following 
pairs: misus, nixus; paxillus ‘little peg,’ pessuli ‘door-pegs’; assula ‘little 
board,’ axis ‘board,’ though asser ‘pole’ or, if assuda was used to denote 
‘kindling,’ assus ‘burnt’ may have to be taken into the count; /axus ‘open,’ 
lassus ‘tired,’ with orthography influenced by de)/essus ‘tired’ (: fatiscet ‘ gapes 
open’). Very significant also is the spelling χες with -x- for -co-.] 
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§7.—To me, then, ¢#/ifias as an acc. plur. is inexplicable as to 
syntax and perplexing as to form, and is sadly in need of a satis- 
factory explanation. Passing to an inspection of the examples of 
the locution, I shall discuss them under the terms of the following 
thesis: in the locution zzfitias it ‘goes protesting,’ infitzas is a 
pres. ptc. to Ζ 7210}. 


§8.—Examples in Plautus and Terence. 

A. Finite forms: 
1) quae dudum fassast mihi, quaene infitias eat? Cist. 654. 
2) et aurum et vestem omnem suam esse aiebat quam haec 

haberet. 

# nemo it infitias. Curc. 489. 
3) quom argentum dixi me petere et vasa, tu quantum potest 

praecucurristi obviam ut quae fecisti infitias eas. Men. 1057. 
4) siquidem centiens hic visa sit tamen infitias eat. Mil. 188. 
5) nam quanti refert ei me recte dicere 

qui nili faciat quique infitias non eat. Ps. 1086. 
6) ....Satis es fassa. #infitiasnoneo. Truc. 792. 
7) at ego ab hac puerum reposcam ne mox infitias eat. Ib. 850. 
8) si hoc palam proferimus ille infitias ibit, sat scio. Ad. 339. 
9) si infitias ibit testis mecum est anulus. Ib. 347. 


&. Infinitive forms with subject in the nominative : 
10) primumdum infitias ire coepit filio 
negare se debere tibi triobolum. Bacch. 260. 
11) fides servandast: ne ire infitias postules. Most. 1023. 


C. Infinitive forms with subject not in the nominative: 
12) qui lubet ludibrio habere me atque ire infitias mihi facta quae 
sunt. Men. 396. 


It can hardly be an accident that in the first 11 examples 
negans might be substituted for znjfitias so far as the mere 
concords go. In the last example there is a question about the 
concord of infitia(z)s, but considering the remoteness of ve 
injfitias from /ubet, the intervention of hadere, the harshness of 
tre (sc. tbz) infitiants mihi, we need not balk at znfitia(n)s tre 
here. Of course we can not but suppose that in/itias 12 was to 
Plautus an idiom of the common speech which he used, not with 
reflection, but by the instinct of inherited habit. 

That this locution was vulgar we may infer from its not appear- 
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ing in Cicero or Caesar. After the comedians, the first writer to 
use it was Nepos: 


13) quod nemo infitias 101, pam. 10, 4. 


After Nepos, Livy is cited for four cases, first in an archaizing 
harangue, and always, save at 10, 10, 8, in harangues :— 


14) quorum alterum neque nego neque infitias eo—illud alterum 
contendere ausim etc. 6, 40, 4-5. 

15) neque ego infitias eo—sed iniussu populi nego etc. 9, 9, 4. 

16) qua pacta—cum parata cetera ad bellum essent—infitias eunt 
mercedem se—pactos etc. 10, 10, 8. 

17) neque infitias imus—quin contra hoc et vos et omnes scire 
volumus etc. 31, 31, 8. 


It is worth our attention that in Nepos, and early in Livy, 
particularly in the archaic language of 6, 40, the locution is still 
confined to the singular. The plural does not occur until the 
third passage, and here only is Livy writing for his own hand. 
Thus Livy’s use of the idiom nearly corresponds with Plautus’s. 


§9.—I find three noteworthy facts in these examples: rst, they 
are in the main sharply conative and use only the pres. and fut. 
tenses ; 2d, they are practically all in the sing. number; 3d, four 
examples have (or at least strongly imply) an object in the accu- 
sative. 


§10.—In general defense of my theory I observe that the verb 
infitior was known to Plautus (Amph. 779 and Cist. 661), and 
that its morphological relation to fateor is a duplicate of that 
existing between sedeo and insidior. I take the compounds to 
be frequentative to their respective simple verbs. The explana- 
tion of znftia(”)s as pres. ptc. to a frequentative verb in combi- 
nation with pres. and fut. tenses of γέ conforms well to the 
conative usage of the locution. 


§11.—A word needs to be said of the definition of ΖΏΟΥ. 
Without being able to demonstrate the fact, we may work on the 
assumption that /afeor was a gesticulative verb of saying, like 
adnuit ‘nods assent,’ and we may define injfitiatur by adbnuit 
‘nods dissent.’ In the sermo vulgaris of Petronius (841) confessus 
means ‘proclaiming himself.’ 

1 
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§12.—The Latinity of infitia(n)s ἐξ ‘goes protesting’ has been 
called in question by friends and correspondents. Before under- 
taking to prove its Latinity, I might note that in Greek (v. Good- 
win’s Moods and Tenses, §895) and in Sanskrit (v. Whitney’s 
Sanskrit Grammar, §1075) the combination of verbs of motion, 
and specifically in both languages of the root EI, with pres. ptcs. 
to express durative acts is well known. So we might claim for 
infitias it ‘goes protesting, keeps protesting, undertakes to 
protest’ an Aryan origin. 


§13.—The Latinity of this idiom may first be debated as a 
general proposition: Is predicative attribution of the pres. ptc. a 
phenomenon of wide range in Italic? Every one will bethink 
himself of sczens lubens, etc., in Latin. In Umbrian there are 
twenty certain cases of the three certain forms serse(f, kute/, 
reste(f, all in predicative attribution, and no absolutely certain 
cases of any other usage (v. von Planta, Grammatik d. osk.- 
umbr. Dialekte, §329). 


§14.—The grammars give us very little certain information 
about the usages of the pres. ptc. in Latin. I have therefore 
collected examples: A. from Ennius and Naevius (cited by 
Ribbeck’s lines), and from other dramatic and early poets as 
preserved in a fragmentary state (cited by the pages of Merry’s 
Selected Fragments); and 2. from Plautus and Terence. Inas- 
much as I aim ata qualitative and not a quantitative analysis, I 
give only selected examples. These I classify for 4 under the 
following heads: 1) The pres. ptc. approximates the gerund used 
in the abl. of means, or more generally of manner; types are 
loguens lacerat ‘bores by talking’ and /flens obsecrat ‘begs with 
tears’; 2) The pres. ptc. is co-ordinate with the verb; the type is 
adveniens petit‘comes and asks,’ or reversed, pelens adventt, cf. 
in the Rig-Veda rijate ydtan alternating with yatate rajén 
‘coming seeks’; 3) The pres. ptc. is equivalent to dum with the 
pres. indic.; the type is /ustrans saevit ‘wandering raves’; 4) The 
pres. ptc. expresses—by fair inference at least—purpose. 


§15.—1) manens sedeto, Liv. And. 8; vehentem venisse (O. O.), ib. 8; 
volans perrumpit, ib. 10; ludens lustratur, ib. 11; litat lubens, ib. 11; alui 
immulgens, ib. 13; (vitulantes nos mittat, whence I infer vitulantes imus, 
Naev. 18;) ludere laetantes (O. O.), ib. 19; exibant flentes abeuntes, ib. 26; 
memorat lacrumans, Enn., Annales 29; manus tendebam lacrumans, ib. 43; 


ff) Aaa, 
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curantes cupientes dant operam, ib. 73; cogebant lacrimantes, ib. 174; nec 
cauponantes—sed belligerantes cernamus, ib. 197; certantes miscent inter se 
minitantes, ib. 278; insidiantes vigilant ore faventes, ib. 443; tela iacientes 
sollicitabant, ib. 467; ridens voras, ib. Sat. 30; habet coronam vitulans, ib. 
Fab. 17; animam efflantes vomunt, ib. 152; lacrimans ad genua accidit, ib. 
486; obiectans aptus sum, Pac. 81; praecipitans cadit, ib. 89; coepisti sciens 
licitari, Caec. 93; insolens fastidit, Turp. 110; placans expleam, Accius 125; 
evertens erigit, ib. 130; spernens incilans indecorans differet, ib. 130; configit 
stans (?), ib. 135; agunt vigilantes, ib. 140; venerans invoco, ib. 142; venit 
fugiens, Afran. 163; plorans obsecrans defetigarem, ib. 166; ausculto lubens, 
ib. 167; imbuens veneravit, Matius 181; bacchans caedit, Varro 202; clami- 
tantes confirmant, ib. 205; conscribillarunt pingentes, ib. 211; subduxerant 
vomentes, ib. 211; murmurantes dicunt, ib. 217; coegerunt libantes, ib. 219; 
pudentes vixere, ib. 222; is sequens, ib. 222; subrigit transfigens lanians 
cruentans, Cicero 225 ; effers loquens dicens, ib. 226; frequentans canebat, ib. 
228; torpentes obstipuistis, ib. 231; maerens errabat suum cor edens vestigia 
vitans, ib. 231; paventes adnectunt, ib. 232; inserens perrupit, ib. 232; lace- 
rans dilaniat, ib. 232; excipio anquirens, ib. 233; urgens haurit, ib. 233; 
penetrans pervertet, ib. 236; hortantes conclamarunt, Varro Atac. 247; 
coercens docet—fingitque morando, Varius 259. 

2) amploctens oraret, Liv. And. 9; se fligit cadens, ib. 11; sedens pinxit, 
Naev. 24; restant fodantes, Enn., Ann. 259; induvolans abstulit, ib. 446; 
postulat pacem petens obsecrans, ib. Fab. 5; avent exspectantes, ib. 14; 
superat stellas cogens, ib. 48; adveniens auxilium peto, ib. 115; errans 
ecferret pedem, ib. 225; fatigans artus distraham, Pac. 79; exuberans radit, 
Accius 133; solebat edere compellans, Lucilius 151; coronam gerit afficiens, 
Varro 203; iurgare coepit dicens, ib. 215; relaxans sacrasti, Cic. 229; volutans 
promebat, ib. 229; inhaerens lacerat, ib. 223; frendens efflavit, ib. 234; 
suspiciens decerpsit, Varro Atac. 249. 

3) conferre queant sedentes atque soedantes, Naev. 28; tosamque tenentes 
parerent, Enn., Ann. 241; exspectans pervixi, Accius 126; refice conserens, 
Matius 181; eruperant venti secum ferentes tegulas, Varro 211; placantes 
vidimus, Cic. 230; stantes vidimus, ib. 231; avolans adulat, ib. 232; peragrans 
expuli, ib. 233; capiens edidit, Varro Atac. 246; lustrans saevit—sectatur, 
Varius 258. , 

4) aspectabat exspectans, Enn., Ann. 369; incipio temptans, Pac. 74; nun- 
cupantes conciebant, ib. 79; expetens excies, Accius 121; vagent ruspantes 
sectantes, ib, 128; constiteram salutans, Catulus 173; volabat petissens, Cic. 
228. 


§16.—For Plautus I have gathered examples from the Amphit- 
ruo, Mostellaria, Pseudolus and Rudens, and have then turned 
up with the Lemaire index all the participles found in these plays, 
with the conceivable antonyms and synonyms of zz/ttias, for the 
other plays. For Terence I have turned up in the Westerhov 
index all the conceivable synonyms of zm/i¢zas. 
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§17.—8. For Plautus and Terence I adopt another line of 
classification. 


I. Appositive participles with verbs of motion. Examples: veniunt flentes, 
Amph. 256; non lubens relinquo neque abeo, ib. 531; recessim metuens 
pueris mihi formidans, ib. 1112; balitantes eunt (so Leo and the MSS), Bacch. 
1123; flens abiit, Cist. 123 (1327), 192; expectatus veniam, Most. 441; surgunt 
poti, Ps. 296; it incenatus, ib. 845; transversus non proversus cedit, ib. 955 ; 
praedatus ibo, ib. 1238; redimus salsi lautique, Rud. 30; aversa it, ib. 175; 
ibant diversi, ib. 1252; praedatus ibo, ib. 1316; incessi ludibundus, Most. 
1275; =6 pres. ptcs., 9 past ptcs., and 1 verbal in -dundus. 

11. Appositive ptcs. to verbs of emotion, thought, utterance, joined with 
miscellaneous verbs. Examples: amplectimur egentes, Rud. 274; etulans con- 
queritur maerens, Aul. 727; (¢¢sdans, v. plorans;) occidis fadulans, Men. 922; 
fientes amplexae tenent metuentes, Rud. 500; fens obsecravit, Trin. 154; 
lacrumans auscultabat, Bacch. 981; expetit decrumans, Ps. 44; obsecramus 
aram amplexantes /acrumantes, Rud. 695 ; φέρης lacerat, Asin. 291 ; parsissem 
lubens, Ps. 5. ausculto ἔμ, ib. 523; traxi —, Rud. 459; conspecto —, ib. 869; 
amplector —, ib. 1175; mendtcans interit, Bacch. 950; (maerens, v. eciulans ; 
metuentes, v. flentes ;) msessans conloqui (hist. inf.), Merc. 49; odsurgans rapio, 
Trin. 680; odsecrans concredidit, Aul. 6; obsecrans amplexa est plorans, Cist. 
567; infit postulare p/orans eiulans, Aul. 318; (plorans, v. obsecrans ;) temptat 
sctens, Amph. 661; vis sctens, Ps. 92; peccavi insctens, ib. 842; supphcans 
inveniet, Rud. 26. 

111. Phraseological: 1) advenzens—accipiar, Amph. 161; — (faciam ut) 
offendas, ib. 613; — offendi, ib. 713; — salutavisti, ib. 800; — adiecisti, 
Most. 570; — perterruit, ib. 1136; — dedi, Ps. 1201 ; — salutem, Rud. 1275; 
— complector, ib. 1277; 2) vigslans, — vidi — munc video, — fabulor, vigs- 
laniem me vigilans contudit, Amph. 623-4; — somniat, ib. 697; — fabulor, ib. 
618; — (sc. vidi), ib. 720; — dormiat, Ps. 386. 

IV. Miscellaneous: scibis aceudans, Ps. 1037; (amplexantes, v. lacrumantes 
in II;) amplexus cubat amans obsequens, Amph. 290; bene merens hoc abstuli, 
Most. 878; (obseguens, v. amans;) caedere fendens, Most. 1167; properans 
exsolvi, Rud. 367; solens fecero, Amph. 197; — exanimatus gestas, Ps. 10; 
dormimus iacenah, Rud. 302. 


The above examples, which lay no claim to completeness, form 
an imposing array of appositive participles in Plautus. InI there 
are six examples of the pres. ptc. appositive to the subject of a 
verb of motion, all of which indicate an emotion of the moving 
subject. I have presented under II ptcs. of emotion and nearly 
related categories. The notion of denying combines emotion 
with utterance. I claim that between adzt flens ‘goes off weep- 
ing’ and ἐξ injitians ‘goes protesting’ there is a very slight 
remove of meaning. 


§18.—I now present some examples from Terence under the 
joint class I-II, arranged in the alphabetical order of plays. 
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venit saepe clamans, Ad. 60; venit /acrumans orans obsecrans fidem dans 
turans se—ducturum etc., ib. 472; prodeo nil suspicans, And. 116; venit clam:- 
tans, ib. 143; aderit suppiicans, Eun. 811; saepe obsecrams veniet, Heaut. 725; 
me corripui ssspicans, Hec. 365; praecucurrit suntians, ib. 371 (cf. venio 
nuntiatum, Phorm. 906); corripui me /acrumans, ib. 377; accidit /acrumans, ib. 
379; intervenit /acrumans, Phorm. 92. 


The Latinity of z2fitians ἐξ seems to me amply warranted for 
Terence. 


§19.—I now repeat a few examples from Ennius and the 
authors treated above in A, arranged this time more according to 
the classification of 3. 

I. a) The pres. ptc. with (constructive) verbs of motion, showing the 
manner or purpose of the motion: se fligit cadens, Liv. And. 11; evvans 
ecferret pedem, Enn., Fab. 255; venit /ugiens, Afranius 163; praccifitans 
cadit, Pac. 89; vagent ruspantes sectantes, Accius 128; is seguens, Varro 222; 
vehentem venisse, Liv. And. 8. δ) Pres. ptcs. of (emotional) utterance with 
verbs of motion: (vstwlanfes nos mittat, whence I infer vitslanies imus, Naev. 
18;) exibant flentes abeuntes, ib. 26; certantes miscent inter se minsfantes, Enn., 
Ann. 278; maerens errabat etc., Cic. 231. 2) Miscellaneous ptcs. with verbs 
of motion: eruperant /erentes, Varro 211; gudbernans veget, ib. 215; subrigit 
(se)—transfigens lanians cruentans, Cic. 225. 

II. Ptcs. of emotion or emotional utterance with miscellaneous verbs: 
amploctens oraret, Liv. And. 8; postulat pacem fefens opsecrans, Enn., Fab. 5; 
solebat edere compellans, Lucil. 151 ; clamttantes confirmant, Varro 205 ; iurgare 
coepit dicens, ib. 215; frendens efflavit, Cic. 234; Aorvtantes conclamant, Varro 
Atac. 247; murmurantes dicunt, Varro 217. 


§20.—The examples I have presented justify, in my opinion, 
the following conclusion: znfitians it ‘goes protesting’ as an 
expression of emotional utterance, accompanied, perhaps, by 
gesture, is a parallel with /lens abit ‘goes weeping’ (Naevius and 
Plautus), vent turans ‘comes protesting’ (Terence). We may 
also note the inscriptional example redicit triumphans (C. 1. L. 
I 542—of 146 B. C.), which reappears in the form erupit trium- 
phans (Cic., Mur. 51). Wherefore the Latinity of infiHians it is 
not to be incontinently rejected. 


§21.—If we may accept the syntax of znjfitians it, the next 
question is as to its form. Here we might defend either of two 
propositions: 1) zz/itias is purely a Latin byform of in/ft#ians, or 
2) infitias is an inherited participial form. 


§22.—A mere surface discussion of 1) would perhaps be enough 
for our purpose, the mere citation of forms like decze()s, guo- 
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tie(n)s, etc. The point of prime importance here is the isolation 
of infitias. We have seen that practically all the examples are 
sg. and, to take my theory for granted, nominative. What is the 
significance of this fact? The writing of zzfittas for znfttians is 
possible because the examples are all sg.; the examples are not 
(primarily) sg. because zn/ttias comes from injfitians. This 15 
borne out by the usage of the synonymic and antonymic verbs: 
Plautus uses zego -as -at some 55 times, but negamus -atts -ant 
only 6 times, while of the entire verb he has go sgs. and but 8 
plurals; azebam -as -at 45 times, plural 8 times. Terence uses 
nego -as -at 21 times and zegant 3 times, azedas, etc., 7 times and 
the plural 3 times. It was the great preponderance of the sg. in 
the use of this group of verbs that furnished the necessary isola- 
tion for the form izfitas to develop, or haply survive, in place of 
infitians. 


§23.—What was the inherited form of the nom. sg. masc. pres. 
pte. in Italic? This question we must now debate. 


§24.—Before entering upon it, let us look at the form praegnas 
(Plautus) alternating with Jraegnans (later Latin). It is first to 
be observed that this word is to all intents and purposes /emz- 
ninum tantum. So we must operate either with praegnatt- 
or praegnanti-, both types which may be vindicated for the 
Aryan period. Did Latin inherit both types, or only one? If 
only one, then -2- has either been inserted in praegnans or lost 
in praegnas. In the interests of classification, which is a large 
part of science, I prefer to set up the following theory: The 
inherited form was -gzanti-, which lost its -z- in the nom. -ρπᾶς, 
and in the time of Plautus the -z- that was lost in the nom. fell 
out dialectally also in the oblique cases. The facts of usage in 
Comedy agree with afriorz probability that praegnas, gravida 
est (in O. O. gravidam esse) and praegnatem, gravidam fecit 
comprise the range of usage of these words. If the nom. 
praegnas, derived, we will say, from praegnans by phonetic 
process, was commoner than any or haply all other forms, then 
the loss of -z- in the nom. may well have been extended to the 
oblique cases. The man and woman's praegnas est was, we may 
suppose, commoner in the conditions of actual life than the man’s 
praegnantem fect. 
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§25.—There is no cogency of proof here, but we gain a point 
of view: the possibility of the intrusion of the nom. into the 
oblique cases. In view of their possible bearing on the form 77/- 
tia(z)s I have noted the following conceivably synonymic words, 
selected without any conscious exclusions or inclusions to effect the 
results: cogitans, curans, cupiens, eiulans, fabulans, flens, lacru- 
mans, laetans, laetificans, loquens, maerens, mussans, obiurgans, 
obsecrans, plorans, supplicans, venerans—for these words the 
nom. sg. occurs in Plautus and Terence 34 times, over against 17 
occurrences for all other cases. The form sctens occurs 12 times, 
and all other cases but 4 times. 


§26.—This word has led me to an inquiry into the behavior of 
vidvans in the Rig-Veda and of εἰδώς in Homer. For vidvdéns- 
the figures are as follows: nom. sg. 98 times, the -vdéms-cases 
only 8 times, and the -zg-cases 20 times. In Homer εἰδώς occurs 
45 times, to 42 occurrences of all other forms. In a fairly com- 
plete count of pf. ptcs. act., so far as Grassmann’s index does not 
fail me, the Rig-Veda has some 146 nom. sgs. masc., 22 vocs. in 
-as, 5 -vat-cases, 27 -vdéys-cases and 207 -ug-cases. Notable is 
the behavior of certain ptcs.: thus, czkitv@ns has 32 nom. sgs., 11 
vocs., 2 -véms-cases and I1 -%g-cases; the opposite pole is reached 
by dé¢vdns—5 nom. sgs., 11 -véys-cases and 133 -wg-cases. 


§27.—Typical cases for the compv. (but gzasz-participial) suffix 
in R.V. are ydéjtyéys, nom. sg. masc. 15 times, no other form; 
while jy@yans has 7 nom. sgs., 3 voc., 2 neut. sgs., 1 -y@gs-case and 
2 -yas-cases. At the other pole is zéviyadys with 3 (2) nom. sgs., 
12 neut. sgs., 15 (16) -yas-cases. 


§28.—If we build on the great preponderance of the nom. sg. 
masc. in the word for ‘knowing’ we can set up a theory of the 
sufhx of the pf. ptc. act. less complicated than those now current 
and not less in accord with the testimony of the extant languages. 
Let me assume what 1 shall presently undertake to demonstrate: 
the primitive speech had three forms of nom. sg. masc. to the pf. 
ptc. act. (and compv.) stems, viz. 1) -W4aNS, -YaNS, 2) -W4aS, 
-YaS, 3) -WaN, -YaN. The Skr. acc. sg. masc. in -véysam, 
-yansam represents the intrusion of the Skr. nom. -véus, -yans 
into the oblique cases, and so in Greek the oblique cases in -ἰον- 
are the creation of the nom. -ἰων, but affected in quantity by other 
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types. Gk. εἰδώς has the nom. -WaS and Lat. melior shows 
-YaS; βελτίοσι (for Ἐβελτίοσσι) and Lat. melius show -YaS. The 
Skr. -vat-cases and Gk. -or- (for -For-) testify either to an original 
stem in -WaNT- or to the intrusion of the pres. ptc. into the 
territory of the pres.-pf. ptc. If -For- stands for -Fosr- (? Frr, with 
vowel altered by assimilation), as I believe, it lost its -z- under 
the influence of the nom. in -Fés. That the -s- of these forma- 
tions is the nominatival -s that has intruded into the stem may be 
a new way of looking at the facts now under discussion, but it is 
just what all have agreed to do when Skr. 4é-bhyas té-bhis té-gam 
té-gu are explained to contain a nominatival ¢e-, rather than a 
stem TA-. Of course, the Vedic (and Avestan) nom.-acc. plur. 
in -dsas to -a-stems (cf. Brugmann, Grundriss, II, §314, Anm. 2, 
citing Bopp) are similar thematizations of cases already complete. 
This line of explanation is of convenient application to the Skr. 
abl. in -af-as (cf. the author in Am. Jour. of Phil. XV 416). 
Another beautiful case is furnished by the acc. z9-am in Sanskrit, 
which we may regard as a doubled acc. (cf. Brugmann, I. c., who 
calls -am a‘ particle’), from which as a source the ‘stem’ zmé- 
extended itself over the acc. of all numbers and the nom. dual 
and plural (cf. in Latin zfsum, which has probably ousted eumpse). 
The acc. amum may also be looked on as um (acc. to the demon- 
strative stem U-) plus -am arranged in reversed order. This is 
also a way of looking at such phenomena as Gk. πευθῆνα : πευθήν, 
ἀγῶνα : ἀγών. For similar phenomena v. Buck’s satisfactory dis- 
cussion of ‘ Brugmann’s Law’ in Am. Jour. of Phil. XVII 447 seq. 


§29.—The -ug-cases have so far not been accounted for by my 
theory. To do this I will not resort to the explanation by vowel- 
gradation, for what is that but an observed order of phenomena, a 
classification, a labelled pigeon-hole in the worker’s card-catalogue 
of memorabilia? I note that we have in Sanskrit a suffix -2- that 
has a plainly participial value, and is specially attached to redu- 
plicated verb-forms (cf. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, §1178), 6. g. 
cikiti-s ‘knowing’ and jigyd-s ‘conquering,’ alongside of which 
stand the ptc. stems czkifis- and jigyués-. I can see no particular 
reason why we should not explain the acc. plur. in -xgas as on a 
footing with the ending -dsas of -d-stems already mentioned. 
Inasmuch, however, as Vedic maniz-, mdnus- and mdénuga- lie to 
our hand, while Lat. fecus- corresponds to Skr. αρώ- (cf. also 
Skr. éngiras- beside Gk. dyyedo-s), we need not scruple to put -v- 
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and -US-stems into the same paradigm. To me the simplest and, 
in the light of such cases as I have already mentioned, the most 
probable explanation of this variety of stems lies in the assump- 
tion that nominatival -s became thematic -5-, extended subse- 
quently to -S-o-. 


§30.—The above explanations admit of the following summary: 
The primitive pf. act. ptc. sufix was -WaNT-, itself the result of 
a contamination of a participial-like -U-stem with the pres. pte. 
sufix -aNT-. Its Aryan nom. was -WaNS, alternating with 
-WéS and -WsN ; the -N- lost in the nom. -WdS was also lost in 
the ‘middle’ stem -WaT-; the stem -US- is the original -v-stem 
extended by an -s that may have been taken over from the 
-WaNS.-cases (themselves but extensions of the nom. in -WaNS), 
but more probably containing the nominatival -s of the -G-stem. 


§31.—The nom. sg. endings assumed above are not in accord 
with present-day teaching. They seem to me, however, to be 
warranted by the facts. Two of them are found as euphonic 
varieties in Sanskrit and the other is warranted by Greek and 
Avestan. A great deal of force is wasted and a great deal of 
ingenuity misused in the attempt to refer multiple recorded forms 
to unique reconstructed bases. However consistent an arrange- 
ment may be made of the materials, such is the probability that 
all sorts of flexional levellings had already begun in the primitive 
speech—which levellings may or may not have been completed in 
the derived languages before the historical record begins—that 
the best verdict is often a zon liguet even where scholars loudly 
proclaim their Zguet. What is to tell us that variations shared 
by several of the separate languages—or conceivably even a 
variant offered by a single language—do not reach back to the 
primitive period ? 

A favorite method has been to take the sum of all the recorded 
forms as the base. An illustration of this is the nom. sg. masc. 
of the pres. ptc. This is reconstructed as -ONTS, though the 
T’ has no existence out of Germanic, and no one, I presume, will 
make it a matter of conscience to deny the possibility—nay, even 
probability—that Goth. /rzjonds may have picked up its -d- from 


1Tt may be objected that in Sanskrit a ¢ was inserted in sentence-euphony 
between -# and s-, but the reply to this is simple: -#-+-s- are heterosyllabic, 
while -VS of the ptc. ending was tautosyllabic. 
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the acc. /rijond, after the pattern of vals (nom.) to ὑπ (acc.). 
And, indeed, it seems most unlikely that - Δ, 7.5 in primitive 
Germanic could have become anything but -zss (cf. Brugmann, 
l. c., I?, 8794 d, and Streitberg, Urgerm. Gramm., 8178). 


§32.—A mistake of method in the other direction is the suppo- 
sition that the differences that obtain, for example, in the forms of 
the -MaNT- and -WaNT-stems, on the one hand, and the -aNT- 
stems on the other—for to the pres. ptc. let us now direct the 
discussion—prove the thoroughgoing differentiation of those 
stems in the primitive speech. I have no disposition to dispute 
the proposition that languages do not go out of their way to 
avoid the risk of confusing words or even categories; but, on the 
other hand, the whole history of ‘doublets’ seems to have been 
that different forms have been made available to express different 
ideas. I can not but believe that all such phenomena as the Sanskrit 
ptc. ὀλάναπ ‘being’ alongside of mah&n ‘great’ (cf. bhdéudn ‘your 
honor’) are due to secondary adaptations. I feel free, then, in 
the following list of forms to treat the -MaNT- and -WaNT-stems 
as mere varieties of the -aNT-stems. 

I now present the forms that make me affirm the three endings 
-aNS, -dS, and -aN for 1) the acc. plur. of -d-stems; 2) the nom. 
sg. masc. of -NT-stems, and 3) the nom. sg. masc. pf. pte. 


A. The forms in -aNS. 

1) Skr. devan, Av. yasnas-ca, Gk. (Cretic) λύκονς, λύκους, 
O.Prus. deiwans, rankans, O.Bulg. rady (?), Lat. , Umbr. 
vitluf, Osc. viass. 

2) Skr. mahan, bhavang-ca, Av. vyas-ca, Grk. ὁδούς, Lith. vezas, 
O.Prus. sidans, O.Bulg. dery (Ὁ), Lat. ——, Umbr. “γα, Osc. ; 

3) Skr. vidvan, Lith. mires, O.Prus. etskians (ἡ Osc. detvatuns). 


B. The forms in -dS. 

1) Skr. sénds, Av. zaotdra, daénas-ta, Gk. χώρας, Lith. vankas, 
Lat. eguas (?). 

2) Skr. dhavas (voc.), [? cf. “4vdés ‘crossing,’ adv.,] Av. amavé, 
bar’26 (voc.), Gk. ords, [ἡ Lat. infitzas, Umbr. zuvis ‘noviens,’ 
Osc. pomlis ‘quinquiens.’ ] 

3) Skr. cikitvas (voc.), Av. viva, Gk. εἰδώς, Osc. sipus (?), 
[Lat. mor-t-uus ?.] 

[1 propose also for the compv. to interpret nom. sg. masc. πρᾶος 
(πρᾷος) as the same word with the Skr. voc. préyas ‘loving,’ while 
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fem. πραεῖα is the same as preyasi. The Ionic forms πρηύς, etc., 
are modelled on γλυκύς, fem. γλυκεῖα. If *mparFos be the base of 
πρᾶος, a3 Prellwitz thinks, then not only is the Greek base unique, 
but the gen. plur. πραέων, dat. πραέσι, nOm.-aCc. πραεῖς, neut. πραέα 
have all gone astray; neither is there any special call for the fem. 
In -εἴα to an -o-stem. The assumption that πρᾶος is a voc.-nom. in 
-yos (= Skr. preyas) accounts for the syncretism of the Attic 
paradigm perfectly, and the analogy of γλυκύς γλυκεῖα accounts for 
the Ionic paradigm both morphologically and semantically. ] 


C. The forms in -aN. 

1) Skr. devin, Av. haomg, daévan, O.Bulg. vliky (?). 

2) Skr. mahan, Av. ha, Gk. φέρων, λαβών, O.Bulg. dery (0), 
[? Lat. co(n.] 


§33.—The above forms warrant us, in my opinion, in the infer- 
ence that the primitive speech had three euphonic forms for the 
nom. sg. masc. of the pr. pte. Brugmann, who accepted -ON 
in the first edition of the Grundriss (II, §125), has since discarded 
it (Griech. Gramm., §72), but the forms cited under C. 2) seem 
to me to meet their best explanation in that way. This assump- 
tion is also applicable to Latin. For flexuntes and euntes I 
infer noms. *flexo(n and ¢o( with vanishing final -z (cf. Vergil’s 
doublets Zarchon and Tarcho). The flexional type of the 
borrowed proper names Acheruns and Aruns I suspect to have 
been modelled on ecuntis : *eon-s, in which -s was an Italic 
addition to the form. 


§34.—We may now return to the form znfilias. We should 
not be without the warrant of Avestan, and to a less extent of 
Sanskrit and Greek forms, if we saw in znfitias an inherited 
ending -aS. Osc. sfaie/, if a pr. pte. (and this seems doubtful, 
for staieffud'—divided at the end of the line, it is true, but with- 
out the point of separation—is the epigraphic reading, and it is at 
least possible that -/- is the perfect sign, and - καὶ an impv. ending 
loosely attached, much as Skr. -éé¢ is merged at least once with 
the middle ending -dkvam to make -dhvét-, cf. Whitney, l.c., 
8570 @ ) is to be explained, not from prim. -NS which would yield 
-ss, and not from -NTS which would most likely yield -2z, but 


1With # and not # in an impv., as in C. A. (cf. von Planta, Osk.-Umbr. 
Dialekte, 847). 
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rather from -zs with -2- reintroduced from the oblique cases. 
The ending -NTS seems also to be wrong for Umbrian, where 
likewise -%z would be the probable product. 


§35.—The words from which we might derive the greatest help 
are Osc. pomiis ‘quinquiens’ and Umbr. zzvzs ‘noviens,’ but their 
testimony is largely invalidated by the suspicion that their -zs is 
an extension to the other multiplicatives of the ending of 5-zs 
‘twice.’ But the phonetics of muvis seem to be repeated in 
Umbr. vestis, if that corresponds, considered purely formally, to 
Lat. *vestiens (cf. my article, ‘Some Italic Etymologies, etc.,’ in 
a forthcoming number of the Classical Review). For vestis 
beside vestzkatu I note the same type in Lat. claudens alongside 
of claudicans ‘limping,’ vellens vellicans ‘ plucking.’ 


§36.—All this brings us back to the question whether -π- has 
been reintroduced into the nom. sg. pr. pte. in Italic after having 
been lost, either prior or subsequent to the close of the primitive 
period. The affirmative of this proposition was asserted by 
Streitberg in I. F. 3, 155, but is denied by Brugmann in the 
last edition of the Grundriss (§414, Anm.), who claims, rst, that 
deciens, quotiens are isolated words; 2d, that ¢vans is isolated; 
3d, that -VZS yielded -vss in Latin, a claim that has nothing to 
do with the case if -NTS was never the ending, and which could 
be conclusively proved only if -zz were the dialect form. 


§37-—Now, the orthography of deciens and totiens was a matter 
of discussion with the Roman grammarians, some of whom 
declared for deczes without 2 but fotiens with the . We need 
hardly expect to find any genuine record in words thus subjected 
to the theorizing of the grammarians, for orthography is rather 
liable to its fashions under such conditions. Did not Lucilius 
spell z in the sg. and ez inthe plural? And does not Caper spell 
cals ‘materia,’ but ca/x ‘heel’? It is, in fact, by no means clear 
that deczens is an isolated word, as Brugmann thinks. That 
deciens was liable to the influence of the fully inflected friens— 
and the very spelling decies looks as if the grammarians might 
have been engaged in an amiable attempt to differentiate the 
multiplicative from the fractional—and /oftens in its turn tothe . 
influence of deciens seems to me in every way likely. As to 
triens, its ending is, in my opinion, broadly akin to the suffix of 
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Skr. ¢77#-¢4t ‘thirty’ (cf. vi#gatt) and more closely to the suffix 
of Lith. d@sz-imét (older dészimtzs) ‘ten.’ There is no great matter 
in explaining what is a cardinal in one language as an ordinal in 
another, for tres ἐγία filled all the functions of cardinal. It is of 
course clear that I regard ¢vzens as an inflected remnant of a large 
class of numerals turned by usage to adverbs. Weare told that 
Cincius used ¢viens for tertius. So we may illustrate the special- 
ization of meaning of deciens by supposing it to be, like lubens, 
the result of predicative attribution: thus deciens venit ‘comes 
tenth’ would partly lead us to our adverb, and venzt deciens (sc. 
ster) accounts for it completely as a cognate adverb. 


§38.—As to guotiens totiens, Skr. i-yént- ki-ydnt- are generally 
compared for the suffix, and, after all, the prim. nom. sg. may 
have ended in -ENS, for certain classes of words (cf. in Lithu- 
anian the pf. act. ptc. mivens ‘mortuus’). There is excuse 
enough for this belief in such phenomena as Grk. αἰδώς, noun, 
beside ἀναιδής, adjective, such a distribution of forms being cer- 
tainly due to secondary adaptations. I would again not attribute 
too much reflection to language, but when such phenomena as 
divergence of accent to correspond with the variation in the ‘ part 
of speech’ (nomen agentis as opposed to nomen actionts; cf. 
Whitney, |. c., §1144, and Wheeler, Griech. Nominalakzent, pp. 
70 seq., 78) meet us in modern and ancient languages alike, when 
diacritics of one kind or another meet us in so many printed 
languages, 6. g. in French oz and oz, etc., English fo and foo, and 
in German 472 and ein: to eliminate altogether the element of 
conscious control of any language transmitted by writing or print 
is going too far. Shift in accent we may regard as substantially 
a diacritic of the voice. I have in mind particularly the type of 
our discount, noun, but discount, verb. 


§39.—No pte. form in -ens, with the possible exception of pléns 
and a few other second-conjugation ptcs., can possibly be consid- 
ered original in Latin. For the fem. ending -ezs it is a question 
well worth considering whether -N7/ may not have been under 
certain conditions of sentence-euphony assibilated to -zs in Italic, 
just as -71- is assibilated in Bans- for Banti- (T. B., von Planta, 
Ἰ. c., No. 17), and possibly also in the Osc.-Umbr. 3d plur. in - 75. 
I will suppose, however, that fem. -ezs represents not -NTI, but 
rather -NTI-S, as in mens menti-s (cf. Skr. mati-s). 
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§40.—The -zs of the neuter I hold to be almost a proof of the 
reintroduction of -z- into the masc. ‘ The vocs. in -as to Skr. 
-ant-stems, almost entirely eliminated for pr. ptcs. (except in 
bhavas ‘your honor,’ which has taken on special meaning, and 
ἐΐγάς ‘crossing,’ if Iam right in supposing it to be a voc.[-nom.] 
turned neuter, v. below, §43), are fully alive in Avestan as 
noms. as well as vocs. For the pr.-pf. ptc., Gk. εἰδώς with (voc.-) 
neut. εἰδός may well represent a primitive type. For -YaNT- 
stems (cf. Skr. 2.γάμέ ki-ydnt-, Lat. totiens quotiens), the nom. 
sg. masc. in Sanskrit (and presumably in the primitive period) 
corresponds to the nom. sg. masc. of the so-called -YaNS-stems 
(cf. above, 828). If we project this back on the primitive period, 
we may well suppose that beside the nom. masc. in -a5 was a 
neut. and voc.(-masc.) in -ἀϑ. In a word, beside the nom. sg. 
masc. STAS ‘standing’ stood a (nom.-)voc. sg. STAS, which 
form was also used for the neut. nom. This was a parallel 
phenomenon to the nom. in -aN with voc. in -éN (cf. in Sanskrit 
-man, nom., and -mdn, voc.). When in Latin S7AS became 
sta<n>s, then S7AS became neut. sta<n>s. 


§41.—It is possible, though, to view the facts in another light 
and suppose that STAN and STAN were the noms. masc. and 
neut. that came into Italic, and that to these a nominatival -s was 
added, first to the masc. and then, under the influence of the -es- 
stems, to the comparatively infrequent neuter. 


§42.—At the end as at the beginning, we can not say that 
infitias certainly represents an inherited type (nom. sg. -aS), 
accidentally preserved in a locution not liable to the influence of 
the oblique cases. The same uncertainty is attached to the forms 
Osc. pomtis, Umbr. nuvzs. On the other hand, there is nothing 
to convict us of error if we claim that in inftias an -n- has been 
lost in Latin before final -s, a loss rendered possible by reason of 
the isolation of the locution zzfitias zt. This is the history of 
sanguis from sanguen-s and pollis from pollen-s. That ferens 
meant */ferenss is a mere assumption, based on the other unwar- 
ranted assumption that -NTS was the primitive nom. sg. ending. 


§43.—I have reserved to the end the discussion of ‘vans, Umbr. 


traf. Seeing that it has no precise equivalent in any non-Italic 
language, we have no reason to suppose that it represents an 
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inherited form. Beside clam paidim (with iambic shortening) and 
coram we may well suppose a *trdm (: trdm-es ‘by-path’ from 
tram- plus -z-t- ‘going across’: no one need cavil because in 
comes ‘companion,’ frvdmes ‘by-path’ -z- appears in the nom. as 
-€-, unless he is prepared to reject the -e- of zude-x), and the 
extension of this by prepositional -s is no hard matter. This is 
an old explanation and there are plenty more (cf. von Planta, 
Osc.-Umbr. Dialekte, §§236, 344, and now Flensburg, Die ein- 
fache Basis TER, p. 65), many of which do not call for -NS. 

For my own part, I believe ¢vaus to be a pr. ptc., just as Skr. 
ἐγάς (Av. taro), which shows the voc.(-nom.) in -as. Substan- 
tially the entire range of usage in Umbrian is given in the follow- 
ing quotations: γα sate tref vitlaf feitu (la 31) and ene tra sahta 
kupifiaia (ib. 35); these passages may be rendered ‘crossing (the 
sancta) he shall sacrifice on the sancta three heifers,’ and ‘then 
crossing the sancta he shall announce,’ etc. Plautus barely uses 
trans and Terence does not use it. The verb fvansit is fairly 
common in both, and almost exclusively singular. I believe that 
transit is to be regarded as ftvans it ‘goes crossing,’ though it 
must have been felt as a compound before Plautus, and fddit 
seems a certain propf that évans had turned preposition long 
before Plautus. 


§44.—It is not the etymology of fvazs that concerns us, how- 
ever. We rather have to show that, granting its origin from a 
pres. ptc., it is not an isolated word. Brugmann himself holds 
(Il. c., II, §579, footnote) that zntvare and extrare are compounds 
of *frave. I lay even greater stress on penetrare. I do not 
think the simple verb was */rare, however, but rather fevere, and 
I see in the locution viam, iter terit ‘treads the way’ a mere 
remnant of */erif ‘fares.’ In compounds this ¢fevere became 
-trare, cf. occupare to capere, etc. From intrans penetrans 
extrans the simplex became trans. The phonetic reduction of 
infitians to infitias may have taken place long subsequent to the 
time when -%- was reintroduced into the nom. sg. of the pr. ptc. 
The retention of 2 in fvans may be due to the syllabification 
tran-seo tran-sigo, while for znfitias only one syllabification was 
possible. Similarly 2-sin anser mensa, but -(2)s in musd-s (acc. 
plur.). In Greek as in Latin, tautosyllabic (= final) -Ns has a 
different treatment from heterosyllabic (= medial) -N-s-. 
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§45.—It is still barely possible to regard znjitias, Osc. pomizs, 
Umbr. nuvis as representing -aS5. Then we must explain the acc. 
plur. of -é-stems in Italic as from -éNS, while the nom. sg. pr. pte. 
was an Italic development that we may represent as -a<2>s; cf. 
sctes ‘knowing’ in the early Republican inscription from Spole- 
tium, C. I. L. XI 4766, and /uds, explained as /udes ‘libens,’ 
C.I.L. XIV 2891-3. 


Let me present at the end a table of contents by way of summary: 


§§1-6. Reasons for dissatisfaction with the current explanations. 
§2, exsequias tre; §3, suppetias adveni; 84, (in) malam crucem; 
ὃς, pessum ; [§6, pessumus.] 
§7. Thesis: tnftas is infitia(n)s protesting. 
§§8-20. Syntactical probability of this thesis debated. (Examples of the 
locution.) 
a) Generally, §§13-14. 
5) By parallels from Naevius, Ennius, etc., 8815, 19. 
c) By parallels from Plautus, §§16-17, and Terence, 818. 
§§21-45. Discussion of the form of én/ittas. 
Significance of its isolation, §22. 
What was the inherited nom. sg. pres. ptc. in Italic? §23. 
Praegnas, §24. 
Preponderance of nom. sg. over other cases, §25. 
Significance of this, illustrated by pf. ptc. act., etc., §§26—27. 
New theory of pf. ptc., §§28-29; summary, 830. 
Euphonic doublets in the prim. period, §§31-32. 
Nom. sg. masc. pres. ptc., and other -NT-stems, §32. 
Three forms of nom. sg.: 1) ἄνϑ, 2) Zs, 3) -ἄν, §§32-33. 
Is infitias an example of 2)? 834. 
Osc. staieffud, §34; Osc. pomtis, Umbr. nuvis, §35. 
Is -#- reintroduced in Ital. nom. sg. pres. ptc.? 836. . 
Deciens, quotiens : triens, §37. 
Diacritical orthography (or accent), §38. 
Fem. ending -ens, §39; neut. -ens, §40. 
Has -s been added to a nom. sg. in -@N? 841. 
Verdict as to the form of infitias a non Liquet, §§42, 45. 
Trans, §§43-44. 


EDWIN W. Fay. 


IV.—NOTES ON LEWIS AND SHORT’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH LEXICON. 


I submit some notes on Lewis and Short’s Lexicon. 

A new edition would bea real boon to all classical scholars of 
the English-speaking world. The philological notes would of 
course need to be largely amended or recast in the light of recent 
linguistic discovery, and the corrigenda et addenda which have 
been registered in the American Journal of Philology, in the 
Classical Review, and elsewhere should be incorporated. Messrs. 
Lewis and Short’s work is still no doubt the best Latin-English 
Lexicon in existence; but there are several points in which it 
could be much improved without any considerable increase of 
bulk. Especially should the chronological arrangement of author- 
ities be adopted as far as possible under each of the meanings 
given for a word. The Lexicon also is not particularly trust- 
worthy in the department of prosody.’ A defect of less moment, 
perhaps, is the somewhat capricious treatment of proper names, 
especially those of fictitious literary personages. To take 
Vergil’s Eclogues, for example—Corydon is recognized, but 
Alexis ignored; Damon finds a place, but Alphesiboeus does not 
appear ; Chromis is admitted, but not his mate Mnasylos. Or to 
turn to Plautus,—of the dvamatis personae in Capt. only Stalag- 
mus (a comparatively unimportant character) appears in the 
dictionary: of the characters in Most. only Tranio and Callida- 
mates; of those in Aulul. all are ignored except Staphyla: three 
only out of eleven characters in Rud. find mention. It is not 
clear what principle of selection has been followed generally in 
this class of names. It would be more convenient to scholars if 
reff. to Plaut. and Ter. were given by Ritschl’s numbering rather 
than by act and scene. The modern invention of 7 for the palatal 
spirant will probably not appear in any future edition of the work. 
In the list of authors and their works some omissions may be 
noticed, such as Sulpicia and the Sat. Menipp. of Varro. Should 
Octavia continue to be placed under the name of Seneca? 


1 Certain of its weaknesses in this direction were pointed out some years 
ago by Dr. J. K. Ingram in Hermathena, vol. IV, 310-16 and 402-12. 
12 
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Perhaps I should add that my attention was first directed to 
the errors in L. and S., s. vv. cacula, celox, cunila, inconcilio, ohe, 
proficiscor, recommentari, stler, thermopoto, by Mr. C. Keene’s 
notes in Hermath. III 270-6, on evvata in Smith’s Latin Dic- 
tionary, and that Mr. J. J. Beare’s paper on Lewis’s School 
Dictionary (Hermath. VII 158-66) suggested, at any rate in part, 
my remarks on dzstuncte, uolo, and ora. In the case of a very 
few of the words commented on in the following list, my correc- 
tion has been partly anticipated in Mr. Lewis’s School Dictionary. 


Abhinec. L.and 5. do not give much information about this 
word, and what they do give is to a considerable extent incorrect 
or confused. The ref. to Lucr. 3 should be 955, not 967. That 
verse is cited under J, as if it was an ex. of the word being used 
of fut. time; but the remark at the end of II on the same passage 
is somewhat inconsistent. It might be added that the word is not 
found in Tac. nor Liv., nor perhaps anywhere in the August. 
writers except in Hor. Epp. 2. 1. 36 (with acc.). Further, L. and 
S. represent it as used of past time with acc. or a6/. indifferently ; 
but in fact its use with ad/. is most rare. Madvig (L. G., §325, 2) 
does not recognize the const. at all. Roby (§§1091, 2) speaks of 
acc. as used ‘always’ with adhiznc, and adds “‘adhinc is used with 
the a4/. in two passages only (Pl. Most. 494; C. Verr. 2. 52) and 
in these it means ‘from that time.’” Roby here fails a little in 
his wonted accuracy. Pl. Most., l.c., is prob. the only ex. in 
extant Com. of the @6/.; but there is at least one other ex. in Cic., 
viz. p. Rosc. Com. 13. 37 (qu. by L. and S.), though it is prob. 
that the const. here has been influenced by an ad/. immediately 
preceding. The distinction between ace. and αὐ, with abhinc is 
also accurately stated (after Madvig, Bemerkungen, 65) by J. E. 
Β. Mayor on Cic. 2 Phil. 119. 

Again, L. and S. give no ex. of the absol. use of the word. 
Several are to be found in Georges’ Latin-German Lexicon. 

Further, L. and S. give no ex. from silver or late Lat. of the 
word, whether in connection with fut. or past time. For the 
former use add Pall. 4. 13.9; Symm. Ep. 4. 59 (Forc., Key, and 
Georg.), and for the latter use (with acc.) Vell. 1. 6. 1 and 1. 12. 
5, etc. 

Acc. to Nettleship (Contributions, etc.) no ex. of local sense is 
to be found “earlier than Appul.” (Flor. 16); but, in the face of 
this and of other exx. that might be cited fr. Christian writers, the 
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denial by L. and 9. of a local sense can not be sustained. The 
three distinct meanings are correctly and clearly set out by both 
Key and Georges. See also Archiv f. lat. Lex. IV 109-15, for an 
extended treatment. 

Under II add to reff. to Plaut. (const. with acc.) Bacch. 388 ; 
Stich. 137. | 

Spite of Madvig’s clear distinction between the uses with acc. 
and aé/., there would appear to be some misconception among 
scholars as to the construction. It was noticed at the time by 
some critics that in the speech which the Public Orator of Cam- 
bridge University delivered when presenting the Duke of York 
for an honorary degree some four years ago, the a6/, construction 
with adhine was used incorrectly. The same error, strange to 
say, occurred in the congratulatory address presented by the 
University of Oxford to the University of Dublin in 1892, when 
the latter was celebrating her tercentenary. 

absque. After quot. fr. Cic. add dud. The word is ejected by 
Oudendorp, Boot, et al. But see Archiv, VI 197-212, and espe- 
cially p. 202, where the Cicero passage is discussed. 

dcus, Ὥς, f., also masc., e. g. Plin. 26.5. See Georg., 8. v., and 
Roby, 8395. 

adiutorium. A ref. to Forcell. might have saved L. and S. 
from their assertion that this word is “rare.” . Georg. also adds a 
voucher fr. Asin. Poll. Fr. Nettleship reproduces Forcell. and 
Georg.’s authorities and adds Val. Max. Mayor in Journ. of 
Phil. (XXII 187), in addition to the citations fr. Poll. and Val. 
Max., gives several exx. fr. Sen., Tert., etc. See also Archiv, 
X 422. 

admoveo. Forcell., Georg., L. and S. all omit the use of this 
word in Juv. (?) 2. 148 in sense of ‘add, include.’ This has been 
overlooked also by Nettleship. 

aedicula. Under meaning of shrine or niche for an image 
should perhaps be added, although editors differ, Juv. 8. r11: 
passed over also by Forcell., Georg., and Nettleship. Prof. 
Mayor in n. on Juv. ad loc. adds a ref. to Tert. de idol. The 
word in sense of house, habitation occurs also in Serv. ad Aen. 
9. 4 Numa Vestae aediculam non templum statuit. Add to reff. 
under II Min. Fel. 32. The order of sections I and II should be 
inverted, as has been done by Nettleship, Contrib. 

aevum. In W.R. Inge’s correction of L. and S.’s article on 
this word (Class. Rev. VIII 26), for Ov. Met. I vead II. It may 
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be added that the pl. occurs pretty often alsoin Plin. H. N. See 
Lemaire’s ind. and Forcell., who gives a quot. also fr. Arnobius. 
Nettleship ignores the use. 

alica. Add Mart. 2. 37.6, where the word means some kind 
of sauce with which a pigeon was served. The spelling altca is 
preferable. See Friedlander ad loc. 

*alifer. L.and S. om. Ov. F. 4. 562 (Merkel). 

alloqguor (adloguor). L.and S. speak of the word as “rare” 
in class. per. and as occurring twice in Cic. Asa matter of fact, 
it occurs but once in Cic. (once also in Auct. ad Her.); but it is 
common enough in Liv., though Forcell. gives no ref. to that 
author and L. and 85. but one. See Georg., and Fiigner’s Lexicon 
Livianum. 

*amigro. Om. by L. and S.; but is to be found Liv. 1. 34. 7. 

ara. Add = ἐσχάρα VI, Lid. and Se. Priap. 73. 4. 

armarium. ‘“ Armarium muricibus praefixum, the box, set with 
sharp spikes,in which Regulus was put to death, Gell. 6. 4 fin.” 
To say that R. was put to death in any such manner is an 
unwarrantable inference from the passage in Gell. See Hermath. 
5. 48 sq. 

aspernor. L.and S. om. const. c. αὖ, = feel an aversion for, 
6. g. Cic. Fin. 1. 15. 

astrum. L. and S. treat this word very inadequately. The 
sense of ‘horoscope’ (as in Hor. C. 2. 17. 21) is not given; the 
peculiar application of the word in Stat. 1 S. 1.97 is not cited: 
its use for Sol and Luna is also ignored. All these are given by 
Forcell. In the sense of ‘dei’ the word also occurs in the Aetna, 
51 and 68, cited by Georg., whose treatment of the word, how- 
ever, is not very satisfactory. 

Asturicus. Add to reff. Juv. 3. 212. 

at, “In Hor. af 60 times, ast 3 times,” L. and S. It might 
have been added that asf never occurs in the Odes. 

aufero A. 2. In quot. fr. Ov. M. 15. 292, for auferet read 
abstulit. 

bipes. Under section I the word where it occurs in Juv. 9. 92 
is classified as adj. Under section I] it is given as sudst. 

bis, The strange expression 42s jungere, Mart. 9. 84. 9, which 
apparently = geminare, should be cited. 

bravium. An alternative form of drabeum or brabium; recog- 
nized by Georg. as well as by Forcell. 

bulbus 11. Add Juv. 7. 120. 
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cacula. In the ref. to Plaut. Ps. arg. the first syll. should be 
marked long. 

candidulus. Add ref. to Juv. 10, 355, overlooked by most of 
the lexx. 

carnuficius. The word carnujficium, Plaut. Mos. 55, if not ad/., 
must be a gen. p/. Neither form is noticed by L. and S. 

castrum. An earlier ex. than any given by L. and S. is quoted 
fr. Plaut. by Serv. ad Aen. 6. 775, castrum Poenorum. 

catalepton, catalepta. The collection of minor poems ascribed 
to Vergil. The form is not to be found, guod sciam, in any of 
the lexx., nor is it mentioned by Nettleship. It is vindicated 
conclusively by Teuffel, Gesch. d. rom. Lit., E. T., §230. κατά- 
Xexra, propounded by L. and S., is not recognized by the Greek 
lexx. (Passow, Lid. and Sc., Sophocles). 

celox. Acc.to L. and 5. of fem. gender only. The masc. is 
found in Liv. 21. 17 and 37. 22. Add to reff. in L. and S., Gell. 
10. 25. 

chirographum. Add to reff. in L. and S., Juv. 13. 137 and 16. 
41. J. E. B. Mayor on Juv. 13. 137 gives a ref. to Ambr. de 
Tobia, §24, not registered in lexx. 

ciccus. See Sonnenschein on Rudens 580. 

coloratus 2. Add Claud. Laud. Stil. 1. 265, coloratus Memnon ; 
Anthol. Lat. (Riese) 395. 25. | 

conclamo. This art. needs to be rewritten and the classification 
of meanings made clearer. conclamata, Mart. 9. 45. 5, is given 
under III A. and also under B. Ὁ. with conflicting explanations, 
and in one instance with a wrong ref. 

conditio (2). The meagre list of reff. might be enriched fr. 
J. E. B. Mayor's article in Journ. of Phil. VIII 16. 265-8. At 
least should be added ‘a conditione Romae’ fr. Oros. 

confido. Correct ‘fisus sum’ | 

coniugium B. 2. Add Juv. 8.219. Another ex. fr. Ambr. is 
given by Mayor on Juv., ]. c. 

conscribol\. Patres conscripti expl. as = Patres et conscript.. 
This is almost certainly wrong, as has been shown by Ihne and 
others. : 

considtum. See Classical Review, II 23. Cf. Serv. ad Aen. 
9. 4 ipsa constlia a sedendo quasi conszdza dicta sunt. 

constrictus. Add Juv. 5. 84. The meaning ‘contracted, small’ 
is only late. None but late authors are quot. by L. and S.; but 
the word occurs more than once in Plaut. (e. g. Truc. 771 and 
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Pseud. 854) in the earlier literal sense. So also in Cic. de Or. 1. 
52. 226. Not that the literal sense disappears in Silver Lat.; e. g. 
Plin. 11. 65 [Zingua] constricta vents. 

coqguino. The English translators seem generally to have 
reafirmed Forcellini’s error as regards the quantity of the penult 
of this word. Mr. C. Keene (Hermath. III 271) drew attention 
to the same mistake in Smith’s Dictionary. There can be no 
reasonable doubt as to either the reading or the quantity (coqgut- 
naltum, coguinare) in the three passages cited from Plaut. 

coralium (curalium). L. and S. give no earlier use than Ov. 
It is to be found also in Lucr. 2. 805. 

coturnix (6 in Lucr.). Add ‘and Plaut.’ Also spelled coctur- 
nix. See Munro on Lucr. 4. 641. 

coxa. Add Mart. 7. 20. 5 utramque coxam leporis, hind-leg of 
hare. 

cultus B. Add to reff. Juv. 3. 189 cultis servis, and 11. 202 
cultae puellae. 

cuminum. Mark with * both Hor. and Pers. 

cuneus. Section II gives a very incomplete account of the 
word as a military term. Several additional meanings will be 
found in Mr. Louis Purser’s learned article in Dict. of Antiqq., 
vol. I, p. 808 (a). L.and 5. also om. use of word for wine-din, 
Cato, R. R. 2. 3. 2. 

cunila. The penult is marked long by L. and S.; but it is 
short in the only passage in verse where it occurs, viz. Plaut. 
Trin., l.c. The form cuze/a also is found. 

cur. The deriv. fr. gua ve can scarcely be seriously maintained. 
The word must surely be fr. *guot-r (see V. Henry, Gram. 
Compr., p. 247). 

decumates. Should be marked with *, being dz. elp., as noticed 
by Orell., ad loc. cit. 

defundo 1. L. and S. confound with diffundo. Defundo= 
pour into the cups from the cratera or else pour into the cratera 
for mixing, while dzffundo = pour from the dolia into the cad or 
amphorae. Strangely enough, diffundo is quite correctly explained 
by L. and S.,s.v. The use of dzffundo is abundantly illustrated 
by Mayor on Juv. 5. 30 (also in Supplementary Notes). Add to 
the scanty ante-Aug. reff. Lucil. ap. Cic. De Fin. 2. 8. 23. 

denarius II A. Only the American reader has been thought 
of here. Add the Engl. equiv., nearly 8id. 

denixe. The ref. to Plaut. Trin. should be 3. 2. 26. Acc. to 
Wagner and Georg. the word is attested by Placidus’ gloss. 
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derigo. Has to be looked for under divigo, yet derigo seems 
undoubtedly the form to be preferred. It is supported with 
weighty evidence by Munro ad Lucr. 6. 823, but see Nettleship, 
S. V. 

detractor. Mark Tac. with *. 

detrectatio. Add * Tac. H. 1. 83. 

deveneror. Mark with * both Ov. and Tib., and after Ov. add 
dub. 

diérectus. In 1. 8 for Lorence vead Lorenz. The word is 
marked dtévectus by Georg. L. and 5. do not indicate quantity 
of rst syll. Palmer’s' careful examination of all the passages 
where the word occurs seems to prove clearly (1) that the first 
two syllables are long, (2) that the word is always of four 
syllables, not “always” trisyllab., as L. and S. assert, following Brix. 

dioecests. The Greek forms of gen. and acc. are found, though 
omitted by L. and 5. See Georg.,s. v. 

Diomedea, sing. fem. Zhe Geste of D., Juv. 1. 53, not noticed. 
Cf. form Odyssea. 

distuncte. The use of the compar. dissunctius, Cic. Phil. 2. 13. 
32, is not rightly explained. It should be zz the form of a 
dilemma. 

dismaritus. See Classical Review, II 23. 

dissimulabiliter. L.and S. om. Noticed by Tyrrell on Mil. 
Glor. 260. 

donec. ‘Not in Caes.” Add nor in Sall. or Ammianus. 

ducto. L. 3 fr. end, for id. read Plaut. 

ductus. Add d. litterarum, the suggestion of the letters. Add 
also fr. Forcell., Val. Fl. 7. 167 fof ductibus, of the dragon’s folds. 

dumtaxatII A.2. Prefix * to Tac. . 

eta. Sonnenschein on Rudens 339 points out the incorrectness 
of this form. 

ergo. ‘Rarely with short o in the post-Aug. poets,” L. and 5. 
But the short o is very common in Juv. See Mayor on 3. 281. 

euhoe. The peculiar const. with which the word occurs in Cat. 
64. 255 (in imitation of the Greek) should have been mentioned. 

excipiabulum. L.andS.om. See Serv. ad Aen. 4. 131. 

excifiolI A. Add to meanings welcome, entertain. 

exercitus. Add phrr. exercitum remittere, fo send the levies 
home, and exercitum imperare, fo call them out; 6. g. Plaut. Capt. 


153 and 155. 
1 Hermath. §. 65 544. 
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exsanguis1 B. Add * to Hor. 

facies ad init. For Gell. 8. 14. 1 read Gell. 9. 14. 1. 

factiosus. L. and 5. render the word in Plaut. Aul. 2. 2. 50 
demagogue ; but it is used in that passage in bon. part. Render 
it 2nfluential, 

JSallo 11 B. No instance of its use by Tac. given by L. and 5. 
Many exx., both aédsol. and ¢c. acc., are to be found in Tac. See 
Gerber-Greef. 

Jerricrepinus: The penult is marked v by both Georg. and 
L. and S.; but see Hermath. II 116. 

fidelia 11. L.and 5. expl. the prov. ‘de eadem fidelia duos 
parietes dealbare’ as = fo kill two birds with one stone, to reach 
two ends by one action. L. and 5. seem to have followed the 
Eng. tr. of Forcell.; but the context of the passage in Cur. ap. 
Cic. Fam. 7. 29 (the only place where the expression occurs) 
agrees very ill with their interpretation. The sense demanded 
seems to be rather 4o make oneself attractive to both sides. Mr. 
A. R. Shilleto aptly compares it with Pausan. 6. 3. 15 κατὰ τὸ 
λεγόμενον im’ αὐτῶν ᾿Ιώνων τοὺς τοίχους τοὺς δύο ἐπαλείφοντες, where 
there can be no doubt of the meaning. Pausanias’s moral is οἱ 
πάντες ἄνθρωποι θεραπεύουσι ra ὑπερέχοντα τῇ ἰσχύϊ. 

jiorus. The meagre statement of authorities for florus given 
by L. and S. may be largely supplemented fr. Georg. and Nettle- 
ship. 

Jtuvidus inilemm. P. 763 has the first syll. marked only long; 
but under /fuzdus, where it is given as an access. form, the same 
syll. is marked only short, and Lucr. 2. 452, 464 sq. are cited as 
authorities. There is an error here. In]. 452 the syll. is short; 
but in 464 and 466 it is certainly long. Georg. also fails to notice 
the lengthening in these two cases. 

Joculum. Contr. fr. fouiculum, om. by L. and S., who (as 
Smith had already done) reproduce Forcell.’s error in confound- 
ing the two forms /dca/us, dimin. of focus, and /éculum, the word 
which is used twice by Plaut. (once in Pers. 104 and once in 
a diff. sense in Capt. 847). There is a misprint in L. and S. 
in the citat. fr. Plaut. Pers. See Ingram’s nn. in Hermath. I 247 
sq. and IV 313. Georg. gives an accurate account of the two 
words. 

Jrigus. Tib. 1. 8. 39 is cited first under I A., and presently 
again under B. I, each time with a different meaning. 

frit. This certain conj. of R. Ellis on Plaut. Most. 595 should 
be added to the lexx. 
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fuligo. Add Juv. 10. 130. Yet the sense ‘soot’ seems hardly 
to suit avdentis massae. 

Sustitudinus. The penult is marked short by both L. and S. 
and Georg.; but see Hermath. II 116. 

gemmo 11 A. 2. Also of a brook, Mart. 9. go. 

Graecinus. Tac. Ag. 4 om. by L. and S. 

grauidus. Add strange constr. ¢. acc., quod grauidast, Plaut. 
Am. 878 (if the scene be genuine). 

gurdonicus. Gibbeted in Classical Review, V ro4. 

harena. “Plur. (post-Aug.),” L.and S. A strange statement, 
in view of the quotations fr. Verg. and Ov. that immediately 
follow. 

haud. Add ‘used only once by Hor. in his lyrical poems.’ 

haurio. L.6 ab init. for Juv. read Juvenc. 

hic. As marked by L. and S., the vowel of ze (pron.) is 
almost always long; but it is short in Verg. A. 4. 22, in addition 
to the passages cit. by Ingram, Hermath. 4. 405. 

hirtus. The isolated ex. given by L. and S. fr. Ov. M. 13. 850, 
together with remark “mostly post-Aug.,” would lead to the 
impression that the word has not a recognized place in Aug. 
poetry. It is to be found 5 times in Ov. M. and Hal., once in 
A. A. (1. 762) and once in T. (1. 3. 90); also in Verg. 6. 3. 55 
and 287 (not noticed by Forcell. or Georg.). 

thidem. As to L. and S.’s statement of the quantity of penult 
in Plaut., see Sonnenschein on Rudens 396. 

tlic. “Old form 7/2,” L.andS. To citations add Ter. Ad. 
577 and Hec. 217. Other reff. in Georg., 8. v. 

impleo. Of its usec. gen. rez only one ex. is given (fr. Cic.). 
An earlier instance is found in Plaut. Aul. 552. 

in ILC. 7 (fin.). Add widebo te in publicum, Petron. 58; in 
medium (l. dub.) relinguam, Tac. G. 46 (cf. Gell. 17. 2). 

inaestuo. Mark Hor. with *. 

tncedo 11 Β. τ. “470 triumph over, exult over; with dat.” In 
neither of the reff. given does the da/. appear to be used, but 
rather the αὐ. dep. on superbus, while incedo is used in sense I A. 

incedo 11 B. 2. (8) with acc. Several of the exx. of the use 
of incedo given here are also cited under zucesso II, e. g. Liv. 1. 
17.4; 2.7.1; Just. 22. 6. 11. 

tncidol A. Add const. ¢. ace., Tac. H. 3. 29 obruttque guos 
inciderat, Mayor, on Juv. 4. 39, gives another ex. fr. Plin. The 
ex. fr. Tac. may perhaps justify us in regarding sinus as depending 
on incidit in Juv., |. c. 
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inconcilio. The art. on this word in L. and S. needs re-writing. 
The primary meaning is no doubt entangle, get into difficulties, 
as in Plaut. Trin. 136. Id. Most. 613 is cit. under I and again in 
diff. sense under II. 
 inferiae. L. and S. give no ex. fr. ante-Aug. poetry. The 
word occurs in Cat. ror and Lucr. 3. 53. 

insido 1 B. (8). Add Tac. An. 3. 61 avam insiderant; the 
archaic form of conjugation also deserves notice. 

insudo. Mark Hor. with *. 

intelligo. Add exx. of its use of feeling the effect of a wound 
or of medicine, poison, etc.; e. g. Stat. Th. 11. 546 Mox intellecto 
magts et magis aeger anhelat Vulnere; Tac. An. 12. 67 nec vim 
medicamintis satis intellectam. 

inter D. The account of the phenomena of this prep. in 
compos. given by L. and S. is very unsatisfactory and subsection 
C is prob. quite wrong. The sense of the prep. in such words as 
internectere, inlerprimere, interstringere, etc., and again in zzfer- 
Jodere, interfugere, etc., has been overlooked. At least a ref. 
should be given to Roby’s exact treatment of the matter, §§9go, 
1998-2000. 

δ. So marked by L. and 5. It should be added that the 
word is sometimes treated as a monosyll. ( Yo) in poetry. See 
Ellis, Comm. on Cat. 61. 117, 8. 

ipseII A. After quot. fr. Cat. add Inscr. Orell. 4923 Claudiae 
. .. Gellius Zoilus issae suae, cited by Bahrens. 

trrado 11. ‘caput irrasum, shaved, bald, Plaut. Rud. 5. 2. 16,” 
L. and S. A manifest error. See Sonnenschein ad loc. 

ts, ea, td. No notice is taken by L. and 5. of the steady 
avoidance by the poets of most of the oblique cases of this pron.; 
e. g. e2us is not used at all by Verg., only twice (both in dub. 
lect.) by Hor. in his Lyrics, and only once by Ov. Probably the 
pronoun in the oblique cases was for some reason thought weak 
and unemphatic. 

tuvenis, Only two exx. given by L. and S. of compar. zuve- 
nior; many more exx. in Neue, II 128, 9, to which add Colum. 
9. 11. 9. 

lampas 1. The second cit. fr. Lucr. is wrong; apparently a 
confusion between preceding cit. fr. Ov. and a ref. to Lucr. 5. 403 
lampada mund1. 

lectus. Nom. pl. in Cornif. ap. Prisc. See Munro on Cat. 57. 

legirupio. See Sonnenschein on Rudens 709. 
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liceor B. Add Ov. Am. 3. 8. 59 as an ex. fr. Aug. poetry. 

licitor. L. 3, for licttarve read licttere. 

ligula. Its use in App. Flor. 2. 9. 2 of the blade (?) of a 
strigilis is not mentioned by L. and 5. It may be added that the 
account of the meanings of this word in the new Dict. of Antiqq. 
is very far from complete. 

liguidus. Munro ad Lucr. 2. 452 mentions Laevius and Phae- 
drus as additional authorities for long z. The word is used but 
once by Phaedrus, 1. 26. 4, unnecessarily corrected by Bentley. 

liguor. In ref.to Lucr. 1, for 454 read 453. 

longe 2a. Add Juv. 7. 41 to passages where the word must be 
taken in local sense. 

magudaris. Correct the quantity. See Sonnenschein on Rud. 
633. 

manupretium II. Add Front. Bell. Parth., p. 219 (Naber). 

1. manus, 1. Juv. 1. 15 manum ferulae subducere is explained 
by L. and 5. 20 be too old for the rod. The meaning is of course 
Jlinch from. 

marceo. In reff. Stat. 5. 4. 6.56 and Tac. G. 36 the word is 
apparently transitive. 

matella 11. Add Juv. 10. 64. 

Mauritania. For the quantity of second syll. see Robinson 
Ellis on Manil., Cl. Rev. 5. 382. 

maxilla. The etymol. proposed is inconsistent with that given 
under ma/a. 

membranum. Om. by L.andS. See Beer, Spicileg. Juven., 
p. 71. Mayor gives an additional voucher on Juv. 7. 23. 

modo. Add modo modg, Mart. 2. 57. 7. 

moror B. 2. Add to constrr. #/, as in Hor. 8. 1. 4. 13, unless 
indeed, with Palmer, we wholly reject the verse. 

munus 11 C. 2. The ref. to Juv. 4. 18 is quite out of place and 
belongs properly to II C. 1. 

munus II C. 28. Also in sing., Hor. Epp. 2. 1. 216 munus 
Apolline dignum. Itis strange that this passage seems to have 
been overlooked by all the lexicographers, including Nettleship. 

nedum 1B. Add Hor. A. P. 69, ¢. sub7., nedum sermonum 
stet honos, as ex. of Aug. use in this sense. 

nepos B. 1. Fuller reff. in Georg. for meaning nephew; but 
there is no certain ex. fr. any author before 3d century; sororum 
nepotes in Suet. Caes. 83 prob. means szsters’ grandsons. 

Nereine (Nnpnivn) should be added (having the support of 
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Haupt, Munro, Bahrens, Palmer), Cat. 64. 28. Admitted by 
Georg. 

ni. The form seems to have been avoided by Hor. altogether 
in his lyrical poems. 

non (x). Add Juv. 11. 185. 

numqui (adv.). Om. by L. and 5. Several certain exx. fr. 
Com., as well as the doubtful one fr. Hor. S. 1. 4. 52, are given 
by Georg. 

nutrix. The form μοίγίζ, cited as fr. Quintilian, is almost 
certainly a f.1. See Prof. Lane’s ἢ. in Harvard Studies, I 91 sq. 

οὗ. The explanation of this prep.’s force in comp. is far from 
complete; e. g. the meaning of ‘down,’ which it sometimes 
conveys, is ignored. Such a meaning is to be found in odzre, 
obsorbere, etc. Generally it must be said that L. and S. do not 
explain very satisfactorily the force of the prepositions in comp. 
The lex. might with great advantage be enriched in this direction 
from Roby. 

obnoxius. The remarkable use of this word in Plaut. Epid. 
695 is not mentioned, and the expl. of odzoxie, Plaut. Stich. 497, 
seems very unsatisfactory. There is great probability in the view 
taken by Palmer, Hermath. 5. 64. 

obsecro. Add ex. fr. Hor., strangely ignored by all lexx., Epp. 
I. 7. 95 (also in S. 2. 3. 264 in quot. fr. Ter.). 

obsequium. The uses badly classified and some of the exx. 
wrongly rendered. The word is used with both 067. and sxdj. 
gen.; e. g. 067.: obsequium ventris, Hor. S. 2. 7. 104; 0. aquarum, 
Ov. M. 9. 117 (cf. obsequio tranantur aquae, Ov. A. A. 2. 181); 
Corporis obsequio, Cic. de Leg. 1. 23; o. alicuius, Cic. Att. 1. 6; 
Just. 13.2. In Ov. A. A. 2. 179, L. and S. wrongly render dy tts 
pliancy; it should be dy gentle treatment. 

To II A. add generally in mal. part. 

To exx. of subj. gen. add Stat. Th. 6. 772 ο. capitis. 

obtero. L.and 5. take odfritum, Juv. 3. 260, as used frop.; but 
it is surely much more likely to have its ordinary physical sense 
in this passage. See the quot. in Mayor’s Supplementary Notes 
and ind. to vol. 2. 

offerumenta. Wrong quantity. See Sonnenschein on Rudens, 
l. c. 

ohe. The first syll. is marked short. It is really ~; e. g. in 
Hor. S. 1. 5. 12. 

opulento. Mark with * both Hor. and Col. 


fa A 
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ova. The interpret. of ovas, Verg. A. 9. 528, given by L. and 
S. seems to miss altogether the metaph. as expl. rightly by 
Conington, Sidgwick, al., of unrolling a scroll. 

orbis. The difference in use of a6/. ordi and oréde is not expl. 
by L.and 5. No doubt, as has been pointed out by Mr. L. C. 
Purser, the -z form is purely locative. With an adj. ovde would 
be used. (See Hermath. 5. 296.) 

Orcinus. Add to reff. Naev. ap. Gell. 1. 24 Orcino thesauro. 

os. ‘‘volito vivus per ora virum, soon become famous,” L. and 
S. A strange rendering. 

paganus. The somewhat meagre reff. might with advantage 
be enriched fr. Mayor’s note on Juv. 16. 32. Perh. some exx. of 
its occurrence in Tac. (only in H.) should be given over and 
above its use contemplim in H. 3. 24. 

parens 1 Ὁ (α). Add Juv. 8. 138. 

paucus. For other exx. of sing. see Wilkins on Hor. A. P. 203. 

pedarius. The note on fedariz senatores is quite incorrect. 
See Dict. of Antiqq., vol. II, p. 625 (a), s. v. senatus. 

pegma. For addit. reff. see Mayor on Juv. 4. 122, and add to 
these Sueton. ap. Serv. ad Verg. G. 3. 24. 

pegmaris. Add a ref. to paegniarius or paegniaris, far the 
most prob. reading in Sueton. Calig. 26. 

per. L.and 5. ignore the use of this prep. in a bad sense in 
comp., e. g. perdo, perimo, perverto. 

perdo. The use of this word in the Jass., Hor. S. 2. 6. 59, is 
cited by L. and 9. as “‘the only classical example of a pass. form 
in the pres.” The statement does not go far enough. This is 
really the only example of a finite const. in 2455. that can be found 
in class. Lat. 

perfero. The passage quoted fr. Cic. Cornel. Fragm. to illus- 
trate difference between ferve and perferre (legem) is, as Prof. 
Wilkins reminds us (on Hor. Epp. 2. 1. 153), of no authority, 
being only due to conjecture. 

periclitor. Add absol. use fo be in danger of prosecution, a 
sense common in Tac. Ann. See Gerber-Greef. 

periculum2a. Cf. Old Eng. danger (e. g. “You stand within 
his danger, do you not?,” Shaksp.). 

perluceo. ‘‘Cretice, perluces, i. 6. you wear a transparent 
Cretan garment.” A most comical error. 

pero. Add Serv. ad Aen. 7. 690 pero est rusticum calcia- 
mentum. 
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personal. Incit. fr. Juv. 3. 96 the word is wrongly marked as 
abl, 

pertracto. Add Tac. G. 11 (Halm, Orell., al.), of debating, 
deliberating. See practracto, 

pinguis. “‘pingues taedae, full of pitch, Lucr. 3. 681,” L. and 
5. Corr. to Lucan. 3. 681. The same expr. occurs in Lucr. 5. 
296; Sil. 14. 427; Verg. G. 3. 450. 

pons = πολέμοιο γέφυραι, ἃ Meaning not recogn. by lexx., but 
shown by the late Prof. J. F. Davies to be almost certain in Gell. 
9. 13 In ipso ponti. 

porcellio. Cf. Ital. orcellino and Gr. ὀνίσκος. 

porcus, Given by L.and S. as masc. only, but it is clearly 
epicene. See Wilkins on Hor. Epp. 2. 1. 143. 

postréméo. Add postremod, Juv. 11. ΟἹ. 

praecanus. The expl. “very gray,” supported by Schiitz and 
others, should also be mentioned. 

praefoco. Add Serv. ad Aen. 8. 289, pracfocaverit (as expl. of 

eliserit ). 
τς Praeneste. All. Praeneste, Juv. 3. 190. 

praestigiator. The forms praestrigiator and praestrigtatrix 
are to be preferred. See Georg.,s. v. 

praetracto. L.and 8. om. = προβουλεύεσθαι. It is the reading 
of MS (Ὁ. in Tac. G. 11, and accepted by Nipp. and Ritt. Prae- 
tractatus also is used by Tert. 

premo lad fin. Correct premerat to presserat. 

principium. Add meaning initial letter. C est principium 
nomint, Plaut. Trin. 915. 

priusquam. Nothing is said of its constrr. There should, at 
any rate, be a ref. to anteguam, under which word there are some 
syntactical notes. : 

profiiscor. Add that first syll. is long in Plaut. Trin. 149. 

profligator. Mark ‘Tac.’ with *. 

promutuor, promutuus. See Classical Review, 6. 257. 

propius A. 3. Add Sall. Cat. 11 propius virtutem. 

propugno. Absol. Tac. Ag. 12. 

proximus A. With acc. also in Tac. e.g. Ann. 3. 62. 1 and 
15. 15.6. Add Sall. Iug. 49. See Forcell. for exx. fr. Gell. and 
Liv. Those which he gives fr. Sall. seem to be incorrect. 

pupus. Found also in inscrr., as Prof. Palmer reminds us. 
See Wordsworth, Frag. and Spec., etc. 

guadvantarius 11. The expl. which L. and S. give of the word 
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in its application to Clodia, ‘who sold herself for a bath,’ is curi- 
ously ambiguous. The word seems clearly to mean that C. sold 
her favours for the very small sum of a quadrans, the price ofa 
bath in the public balnea (Hor. S. 1. 3: 137). 

gue, E. “Equivalent to guogue only in hodieque (not before 
Velleius).” How considerably both these statements need quali- 
fication will be seen fr. the reff. given by Ellis on Cat. 31. 13 and 
102. 3. 

qguin 11 2, Statement as to const. inadequate. See Hermath. 
7. 163. 

Quinguatrus. Add Juv. ro. 115. 

guippe, 5. Quippe quod vidissel, Cic. Fam. 1. 9. 9, is given as 
an ex. of the const. with zzdic.! 

guzs II A.2. The quot. fr. Gell. is evideaiiy out of place here, 
and belongs to an earlier section. 

guod. The treatment of this conj. by L. and S. is far from 
satisfactory. Among other noticeable defects there is nothing 
said of the common idiom ‘quod diceret’ c. inf, in which, by a 
carelessness of speech, the verb of saying, instead of the thing 
said, is treated as in orat. obl. See Madvig, L. G., §357. 2. 

veatus. Add Sid. 9. 271; Serv. ad Aen. 2. 102. 

*recommentor. Om. by L. and S., but recognized in Plaut. 
Trin. 912 (4. 2. 67) by Ritschl, Wagner, Georg. 

*vefervesco. Add to lexx. Gell. 1. 11 rvefervescente impulsu. 
Also remove * in lemm. and prefix to Cic. 

répenté (pp. 1567, 8). Correct to répenteé. 

yogolI 2. In the exx. fr. Plaut. and Cornif. the word has its 
ordinary significance. 

sagatio. Om. by L.and S.; but see Georg. and Ducange. Cf. 
French dernement. 

sagum. Add Mart. 1. 3. 8 excusso sago, of tossing in a 
blanket, and Suet. Oth. 2 dzstento sago impositum tactare; see 
sagatio. 

Sancus. L.and 5. omit the form of gen. in -xs, which occurs 
in Liv. 8. 20; 32.1; Fest., p. 241. 

schema. No notice is taken by L. and S. of the occasional 
shortening of penult, e.g. Plaut. Am. Prol. 117 and Pers. 463 
(Priscian), following, as Palmer points out, Aeol. form σχέμα 
(Hesych.). See Roby, §492. 

senatus. The archaic gen. senatt is of more common occur- 
rence even in Cic, than would appear fr. L.and 5. Cic. uses it 
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often enough in such phrr. as senatt consultum and senati popult- 
gue Romani; see Georg. and Neue, Formenl. 

sexennis. In the citation fr. Caes. B.C. the word should be 
printed in italics, as having been supplied by conj. The MS 
reading is sexies senz dies. a 

stbilo 11. The word is wrongly described by L. and S. as act. 
in Cic. Att. 2. 19. 2. The error, pointed out by Palmer in his ed. 
of Hor. Sat., can be traced back to Forcell. and is reproduced 
also by Georg. 

siler. Correct to 2. (The same error in Scheller.) 

stqguidem. Occurs in Tac. only twice, viz. Ag. 24, G. 30. 

somnus. Add multi somni esse, a heavy sleeper. Front, 93 
(Naber). 

spernor. L.andS., following Forcell., mark the word as ἅπ. 
elp., only Fronto being cited. Add Juv. 4. 4. 

suavium. Add Anthol. Lat. 681 (Riese), where szavium is 
disting. fr. osculum and basium. 

sub c. abl. No exx. given by L. and S. of sense from under, 
like ὑπό c. gen. Two fr. Plaut. are given by Forcell., Aul. 620 
and Capt. 730. 

subduco. L.and 5. give no exx. of the prim. sense draw /rom 
under. In Juv. 1.15 is aclear instance of this use. Under I B. 
add, as an ex. fr. Aug. poet., Verg. A. 1.551; under C. I add 
Juv. 11. 142. :; 

surrideo. Described by L. and S. as “rare.” Add to reff. 
Verg. A. 1. 258; 9. 740; 12. 829; also in Appul. and Ammian. 
acc. to Georg. The different constrr. dat, and adc. acc. should 
also be given. 

synodium. L.and S.om. It occurs in Suet. (?) Fr. ap. Diom. 
II, p. 489, in sense of ‘harmony’: sz: guando monodio agebat 
unam tibiam inflabat: si quando synodio utramque. The Gr. 
συνόδιον in this sense is not recogn. by lexx. 

tabulatum. Other meanings and reff. given by Mayor ad Juv. 
3. 199. Add to these the uses in (1) Col. 12. 52 for a small store- 
room or cellar connected with the forcularium, q.v. in Dict. 
Antiqq. II 850; (2) Serv. ad Verg. G. 3. 24, for stage scenery 
(perhaps quoted fr. Sueton.). Serv. seems to use the word in 
this sense again ad Aen. 1. 164, and ad Aen. 6. 412 employs it as 
= fori of a ship. 

tantus II Β. Ὁ. The last four lines of this section are out of 
place, having no connexion with fantummodo. 
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Taurubulae. It is likely that this represents the Toro Grande 
and Toro Piccolo of Capri. See Georg. 

tégillum. Quantity of first syll. wrong. See Sonnenschein on 
Rudens 576. 

tepor. Add use in pl. for fevertshness, Hor. Epp. 1. 18. 93. 

testis. L. and 5. om. the constr. with de; 6. g. in Cic. De 
Prov. 18. 43 festis de voluntate Caesaris. 

thermae. ‘‘Warm springs, warm baths,” L. and S. A very 
inadequate description this. The term under the Empire came 
to be applied to establishments which answered also the purpose 
of the Greek Gymnasia. Often distinguished fr. Balnea. 

thermopolium. Better thermipolium, the Latinized form. See 
Georg. 

thermopoto. The etym. fr. θερμός-ῥοίο has been rightly chal- 
lenged. Georg. assumes θερμοποτέω, and with great probability. 

Titanius. Add Verg. 6. 725 Z7itania astra. 

foraria. Render ‘nurse.’ See Tyrrell ad Mil. Glor. 695. 
Torarius also in gl. 

trudis. Add Tac. Ann. 3. 46. 

tu. Add to exx. of gen. pl. vostrorum, Plaut. Amph. Prol. 4 
and Aul. 321. 

tutela 1 A. With φέρ. 067., omnium tutela, protection from 
everything, Tac. G. 45. 

fuus. L. and 3. make no mention of its use ¢. gen. appos.; 
6. g. Tuum, hominis simplicis, pectus vidimus, Cic. Phil. 2. 43. 

vacillo. Spelt vacczllo in some of the older MSS. See Munro 
ad Lucr. 3. 504. 

vatillum. Om. by L. and S., but the reading of the best MSS, 
Hor. S. 1. 5. 36. Nettleship (Contributions, etc.) gives several 
other vouchers. 

velarium. Mayor ad Juv. 4. 122 (in supplementary nn.) gives 
some further exx., partly fr.Georg. Mark word as dm. ep. in Juv. 

vellus. Add Stat. Th. 6. 786 of the woollen part of the caestus 
(though it may possibly refer to the deard). 

venalis, Apparently in sense of salesman, Front. Bell. Parth., 
p. 219, Naber. 

ventosus. Add ‘ventosa’ as subst. = cupping-instrument; reff. 
in Georg. Cf. Fr. ventouse. 

vidulus. Antepenult long (Sonnensch. on Rud. 1). 

volup. Abbreviation of volupé (Sonnensch. on Rud. 892). 
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V.—TENNYSON AND VIRGIL. 


It is sometimes said that Tennyson is the most Virgilian of 
modern poets, and indeed his genius seems to be very closely 
akin to that of his great Roman master. If we mention some of 
the qualities which are always set down as characteristic of Virgil 
—his consummate art, the exquisite finish of his rhythm, his spirit 
of patriotism, his purity of tone, his deep religious feeling, his love 
for the country, his sympathy with plant and animal life, his great 
desire to be the poet of natural philosophy—we are naming pre- 
cisely those qualities which are most strikingly characteristic of 
his English disciple. 

Moreover, the diction of Tennyson shows the constant influence 
of his Roman “lord of language.” One often lights upon allu- 
sions and quotations, upon more or less conscious imitations, upon 
passages where some subtle or unconscious memory of Virgil 
seems to have determined the choice of a word or the turn of a 
phrase. 

We may begin with the ode ‘ To Virgil,’ written at the request 
of the Mantuans for the nineteenth centenary of the poet’s death: 


“1 salute thee, Mantovano, 
I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man.” 


It is not necessary to quote or explain here all the allusions with 
which this noble poem teems, but one can not pass by the glorious 
comparison of the ancient poet himself to his one “ golden branch 
amid the shadows,” Aen. VI 208: 


“talis erat species auri frondentis opaca 
ilice, sic leni crepitabat brattea vento.” 


The “ Universal Nature moved by Universal Mind,” of the same 
ode, is the “mens agitat molem” of Aen. VI 727, and the 
“ Northern Island sunder’d once from all the human race”’ is the 
Britain of Ecl. I 67: 


“‘et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos.” 


OF eg ee nee ee 
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Nor should we omit the statement of the new Memoir, II 385, that 
Tennyson once mentioned the cunctantem of Aen. VI 211 as an 


instance of 
* All the charm of all the Muses 
often flowering in a lonely word.” 


In ‘Poets and Their Bibliographies’ we are reminded of the 
slow and elaborate care with which the poems of Virgil were 


written : 
“Old Virgil, who would write ten lines, they say, 


At dawn, and lavish all the golden day 
To make them wealthier in his readers’ eyes.” 


The lines in ‘ The Daisy’: ; 


‘And in my head, for half the day, 
The rich Virgilian rustic measure 
Of Lari Maxume, all the way, 
Like ballad-burthen music kept,” 


allude to the episode in praise of Italy, Geor. II 159: 


‘‘ Anne lacus tantos; te, Lari maxime, teque, 
fluctibus et fremitu assurgens Benace marino?” 


The quotation in ‘Queen Mary,’ Act III, Sc. 6: 


‘you know what Virgil sings, 
Woman is various and most mutable,” 


is from the wise dictum of Mercury, Aen. IV 569, “varium et 
mutabile semper femina,” and the allusion in Act III, Sc. 1 of the 
same play: 
“Well, the tree in Virgil, sir, 
That bears not its own apples,” 

is to the delightful personification of the grafted tree, Geor. II 82: 

“miraturque novas frondes et son sua poma.” 
The line in ‘ Becket,’ Act II, Sc. 2: 

“ Non defensoribus istis, Walter Map,” 


is derived from the words of Hecuba, Aen. II 521, as the similar 
line in Act V, Sc. 2: 


“ Gratior in pulchro corpore virtus, Thomas,” 


is borrowed from the description of Euryalus, Aen. V 344. The 
closing lines of the poem ‘Ona Mourner’: 
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“like a household god 
Promising empire ; such as those 
Once heard at dead of night to greet 
Troy’s wandering prince, so that he rose 
With sacrifice, while all the fleet 
Had rest by stony hills of Crete,” 


allude to the vision of the Trojan leader, Aen. III 147 ff. 
The hesitation of the bold Sir Bedivere, in the ‘Morte d’Arthur’: 


“ This way and that dividing the swift mind,” 


is literally translated from that of Aeneas, Aen. IV 285 or VIII 20: 
“εἴασας animum nunc huc celerem, nunc dividit illuc.” 


In ‘The Marriage of Geraint,’ the description of Enid’s sleep- 
destroying love: 


‘‘She found no rest, and ever fail’d to draw 
The quiet night into her blood,” 


seems to be translated from the story of Dido, Aen. IV 529-31: 


“neque umquam 
solvitur in somnos oculisve aut pectore noctem 
accipit,” 


a passage with which we may also compare, or contrast, the wild 
pathos of ‘ Rizpah’: 


‘‘ But the night has crept into my heart, 
and begun to darken my eyes.” 


The attitude of Iphigeneia, in ‘A Dream of Fair Women’: 
“But she with sick and scornful looks averse,” 


is the attitude of Dido, Aen. IV 362, “aversa tuetur,” or Aen. 
VI 469, ‘“‘oculos aversa tenebat.”” The latter, by the way, is the 
passage to which Matthew Arnold alludes in ‘The Scholar-Gipsy ’: 


“Still fly, plunge deeper in the bowering wood! 
Averse, as Dido did with gesture stern 
From her false friend’s approach in Hades turn, 
Wave us away, and keep thy solitude!” 


And, to extend the parenthesis, the ‘“‘in the bowering wood” of 
Matthew Arnold’s poem is the “in nemus umbriferum ” of Aen. 
VI 473. The lines in ‘ Lancelot and Elaine’: 
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“ Death, like α friend's voice from a distant field 
Approaching thro’ the darkness, call’d ; the owds 
Wailing had power upon her,” etc., 


are deeply indebted to the story of one who, like Elaine, “loved 
him with that love which was her doom”; compare Aen. IV 
460 ff., the story of Dido’s dream: 


“hinc exaudiri voces et verba vocantss 
visa vir, nox cum lerras obscura leneret, 
solaque culminibus ferali carmine bdo 
saepe guers et longas in fletum ducere voces.” 


The lines in ‘ Teiresias,’ 


“tramp of the hornfooted horse 
That grind the glebe to powder,” 


are an obvious reminiscence of Virgil. The second is apparently 


due to the 
“putris se glaeba resolvit”’ 


of Geor. I 44, or the 


‘* slaebasque iacentes 
pulverulenta coquat maturis solibus aestas”’ 


of Geor. I 65, although Tennyson doubtless had also in his mind 
the famous “ quadrupedante putrem ” lines of Aen. VIII 596 and 
ΧΙ 875. The first line is clearly derived from the story of Sal- 
moneus, Aen. VI 590: 


“‘demens, qui nimbos et non imitabile fulmen 
aere et cornipfedum pulse simularet eguorum,” 


a passage that Tennyson was fond of quoting for its fine sound 
(Memoir, IT 12). 

The “placid ocean-plains” of ‘In Memoriam,’ IX are the 
“placida aequora” of Aen. X 103. The “grizzled cripple” who 
told the story of ‘Aylmer’s Field,’ and had “ been himself a part 
of what he told,” is like the hero of Aen. II 6, “et quorum pars 
magna fui.” The language of ‘In Memoriam,’ CX: 


‘‘Nor cared the serpent at thy side 
To flicker with his double tongue,” 


recalls the “‘linguis micat ore trisulcis” of Geor. III 439; Aen. 
II 475. The ‘‘ Thou comest, much wept for,” of ‘In Memoriam,’ 
XVII, sounds like an echo of the “ quibus Hector ab oris exspec- 
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tate venis?” of Aen. II 282, and the turn of the phrase in ‘The 
Coming of Arthur’: 


“ But—/for he heard of Arthur newly crown’d,” etc., 


seems to be due to Aen. I 19: 


‘‘Progeniem sed enim Troiano a sanguine duci 
audterat,’’ etc. 


The opening line of ‘ Love and Death’: 
“What time the mighty moon was gathering light,” 
is curiously like Geor. I 427: 


‘“‘ Luna, revertentes cum primum colligi? ignes,” 


and, in ‘Enoch Arden,’ the shouts of the landing party who 
“fill’d the shores with clamour” remind one of the companions 
of Eurydice, Geor. IV 460: 


“Αἴ chorus aequalis Dryadum clamore supremos 
implerunt montes.” 


Indeed the language of Tennyson is sometimes important even 
for the interpretation of Virgil. In the exclamation of Dido, Aen. 
IV 11: 


‘quam forti pectore et armis,” 


most editors insist that avmis is from arma ‘ weapons,’ that Dido 
has in mind only the moral qualities of Aeneas, and that her 
words mean ‘ what an heroic soul and doughty deeds!’. But the 
armis may very well be the ablative of avmi ‘shoulders,’ and 
Dido may be speaking of his physical qualities, ‘how mighty his 
chest and shoulders!’. Tennyson’s interpretation of the phrase is 
obvious from his imitation of it in ‘The Marriage of Geraint’: 


“Ὁ noble breast and all-puissant arms.” 


These are the words of Enid as she looks upon the mighty chest 
and arms of her sleeping husband, and thinks within herself, 
‘‘Was ever man so grandly made as he?” Again, the editors 
who puzzle over Dido’s last words, Aen. IV 660: 


“ὁ οἷς, sic iuvat ire sub umbras,” 


and think it ‘too theatrical’ to make the hapless queen stab her- 
self twice as she utters the words ‘sic, sic,’ might well consider the 
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imitation of the passage in the poem ‘Lucretius’—the words 
with which the maddened poet drove the knife into his side— 


‘“‘Thus—thus: the soul flies out'and dies in the air.” 


Surely the one great poet is the best interpreter of the other. 

In most of the passages which have been quoted it is perhaps 
safe to find the influence of Tennyson’s lifelong love for Virgil— 
‘il lungo studio e il grande amore.” Like Milton, and like Virgil 
himself, he has assimilated and reproduced many passages from 
his great classical predecessors. But, even in cases where one 
need not insist upon any direct or indirect indebtedness, we have 
abundant evidence of a kinship of thought and feeling. 

Virgil has his own phrase for ‘tears, idle tears,” the “ lacrimae 
inanes” of Aen. IV 449; Χ 465, or the “ fletus inanes ” of Geor. 
IV 375. Janis, it may be remarked, is a favorite adjective with 
Virgil, as zdle is with Tennyson. The phrase “so careful of the 
right,” in the invitation ‘To the Rev. F. D. Maurice,’ is very like 
the ‘‘servantissimus aequi’” of Aen. II 427. The line in that 
“‘small sweet idyl,” at the end of ‘ The Princess,’ 


“‘Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn,” 
has a curious verbal parallel in Geor. IV 19, 

“et tenuis fugiens per gramina rivus”’ ; 
and the line in ‘ The Daisy,’ 

“The gloom that saddens Heaven and Earth,” 
has its counterpart in Geor. III 279, 


‘‘unde nigerrimus Auster 
nascitur et pluvio contristat frigore caelum.” 


The line in ‘The Holy Grail,’ 

“1 heard the shingle grinding in the surge,” 
has been compared with Geor. IV 262, 

“ut mare sollicitum stridit refluentibus undis.” 
The language of ‘In Memoriam,’ XXIII: 


‘Thro’ lands where not a leaf was dumb; 
But all the lavish hills would hum 
The murmur of a happy Pan,” 
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and at the close of the same canto: 


“ And round us all the thicket rang 
To many a flute of Arcady,” 


may be compared with Ecl. VIII 22: 


‘“‘ Maenalus argutumque nemus pinosque loquentes 
semper habet; semper pastorum ille audit amores 
Panaque, qui primus calamos non passus inertes.” 


The new Memoir (II 12) tells us that Tennyson used to quote 
for their descriptive beauty the lines in Geor. III 237-41, where 
the bull rushing upon his rival is likened to the wave that comes 
rushing and roaring upon the land: 


*Fluctus uti, medio coepit cum albescere ponto 
longius ex altoqgue sinum trahit,” etc. 


The latest English editor of the Georgics explains that the 
longius of this passage belongs to the second line, not to the 
first, and that the meaning is, ‘and draws its curving mass from 
the farther deep,’ literally ‘from farther back and from the deep.’ 
The Latin phrase, or perhaps the translation, reminds one of the 
passage in ‘Sea Dreams’: 


“0 yes,’ he said, ‘I dream’d 
Of such a tide swelling toward the land, 
And I from out the boundless outer deep 
Swept with it to the shore.’” 


And were it not for Tennyson’s fondness for the verb fo draw, 
one might be tempted to suppose that it was some subtle memory 
of this favorite Virgilian simile that led him to write in ‘ Crossing 


the Bar,’ 


“Βαϊ such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home.” 


The lines in the ‘ Choric Song,’ 


“Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes,” 


at once recall and rival the beautiful lines in Ecl. V 45: 


“ Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 
quale sopor fessis in gramine,” etc. 
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The figure in ‘ The Princess,’ part VI: 
‘“‘ Like summer tempest came her tears,” 
is like the figure employed in Geor. IV 312: 


“ donec ut aestivis effusus nubibus imber 
erupuere,”’ etc. 


The simile in the fifth part of the same poem: 


“like a stately Pine 
Set in a cataract on an island-crag, 
When storm is on the heights,” etc., 


has been compared with Aen. IV 441, and the figure in ‘ Will’: 
‘Who seems a promontory of rock,” etc., 


with Aen. VII 586 and X 693. 
The description of the maiden’s speed of foot, in ‘The Talking 
Oak’: 


“* The flower, she touch’d on, dipt and rose,” 


reminds one of the description of Camilla, Aen. VII 808. The 
story of Psyche’s “arrow-wounded fawn,” in the second part of 
‘The Princess,’ may have been suggested by the story of Silvia’s 
arrow-wounded stag, Aen. VII 500. The stanza in the sixth 
canto of ‘In Memoriam’: 


“Ὁ father, wheresoe’er thou be, 
Who pledgest now thy gallant son; 
A shot, ere half thy draught be done, 
Hath still’d the life that beat from thee,” 


is very like the pathetic address to the dead Pallas, Aen. XI 49: 


“Et nunc ille quidem spe multum captus inani 
fors et vota facit, cumulatque altaria donis: 
nos iuvenem exanimum et nil iam caelestibus ullis 
debentem vano maesti comitamur honore.” 


The spirit of ‘The Princess,’ part IV: 


“T hold 
That it becomes no man to nurse despair,” etc., 


is the spirit of Aen, VI 95: 


“Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito,” etc.; 
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and the sentiment of ‘ The Lotos-Eaters’: 


“ but evermore 
Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam,” 


is the sentiment of the Trojan women, Aen. V 614: 


““cunctaeque profundum 
pontum aspectabant flentes. “ει tot vada fessis 
et tantum superesse maris,’ vox omnibus una.” 


In “the rainy Hyades,” in ‘Ulysses,’ we have a Virgilian 
epithet, the “‘ pluvias Hyadas” of Aen. I 744; III 516. In “the 
aerial poplar,” in the later of the two poems entitled ‘ The Sisters,’ 
the epithet may be derived from Ecl. I 59, “aeria ulmo”’; Aen. 
III 680, ‘“‘aeriae quercus,” or from Catullus, LXIV 292, “ aeria 
cupressu.” In ‘The Gardener’s Daughter’ the words, “The 
steer forgot to graze,’”’ may be compared either with Ecl. VIII 2, 
“immemor herbarum... iuvenca,” or with Horace, Od. I 15, 30, 
“cervus ... graminis immemor.” The phrase in ‘ Maud,’ 1 iii, 
“Orion low in his grave,” has its prototype in Aen. VII 7109, 
“ Orion conditur undis,” and the same figure is employed in ‘In 
Memoriam,’ LXXXIX: 


“ Before the crimson-circled star 
Had fall’n into her father’s grave,” - 


and CXXI: 


‘‘Sad Hesper o’er the buried sun,” etc. 


In ‘The Princess,’ part I, where a present 1s described as ‘‘a great 
labour of the loom,” and in the ‘ Morte d’ Arthur,’ where Sir Bedi- 
vere hurls the brand “into the middle mere,” or stands “revolving 
many memories,” the classical idiom is probably borrowed from 
Virgil. 

Other parallels as interesting as these might doubtless be cited, 
but enough has been given to illustrate the influence of the one 
great poet upon the language and thought of the other. I have 
tried throughout to exclude the mere commonplaces of poetical 
rhetoric and imagery. And I have purposely omitted a great 
number of cases where both the Roman and the English Virgil 
are obviously indebted to Theocritus or Homer. These passages 
might better be given in a comparison of Tennyson with one of 
the older poets. 

Haverrorp Cotisce, March 31, 1899. WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 
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VI.—THE USE OF THE INFINITIVE IN SILIUS 
; ITALICUS. 


Syntactical monographs are too frequently incomplete and 
inaccurate. A most exasperating example of this was furnished 
me during a recent investigation of the use of the infinitive in 
Silius Italicus. The results were so surprising that they are 
presented here. It will be wise to extend the investigation, as 
I hope to do, to other authors, more especially the poets of the 
Silver Age. The following list is the fruit of an independent 
collection. No attempt has been made to group the words on 
which the infinitive depends or with which it occurs, save by 
parts of speech. The alphabetical arrangement, though far from 
scientific, should prove serviceable for reference. 

Schmidt, in his dissertation, ‘De Usu Infinitivi apud Lucanum, 
Valerium Flaccum, Silium Italicum’ (Halle, 1881), gives a 
scholarly treatment of the usage in the three authors. His 
arrangement of topics and subdivisions is very satisfactory. 
His wide range of reading enabled him to add numerous apposite 
quotations outside the authors under consideration. He failed, 
however, to give a complete list of passages in which the infinitive 
is found and omitted 100 words with which the infinitive occurs 
in Silius. I have not yet had time to determine whether his 
treatment of Lucan and Valerius Flaccus is characterized by the 
same defects. 

The monograph usually cited as authoritative is Schinkel, 
‘Quaestiones Silianae’ (Leipzig, 1884), where (pp. 39-77) all 
instances of the infinitive (with certain exceptions noted below) 
are supposed to be cited. Schinkel’s treatment of the infinitive 
is not to be compared with that of Schmidt. The arrangement 
is poor, the citations in many cases inaccurate, and the proof- 
reading atrocious. Although the dissertation appeared three 
years after Schmidt’s, Schinkel had apparently not seen his 
predecessor’s work, certainly had not used it. Schmidt has 36 
words not found in Schinkel. The latter has some 60 not given 
in Schmidt. I have noted some 4o given by neither. Schinkel 
(p. 45) says: ‘‘Magnum numerum verborum sentiendi et decla- 
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randi, e quibus accusativum cum infinitivo coniunctum pendere 
usitatissimum est, me praetermisisse satis sit indicasse.” This is 
certainly untrue, as many words, which he omits, that are found 
in Schmidt’s and my collections are not “verba sentiendi et 
declarandi.”’ . 

In the following list the words starred are given by neither 
Schmidt nor Schinkel. 

Nouns.—Amor, animus, ardor, ars (artis), auctor, capital, causa, 
cor (cordi), culpa, cupido, cura, decus, exemplum, fama, fas, fides, 
fiducia, furor, gloria, honor, iactator, ius (iuris), labes, labor, 
levitas, libido, ludus, metus, mos, munus, nefas, nuntius*, oblivio, 
oraculum, pietas, potestas, (pro) praeda, pretium, pudor, ritus, 
rumor*, salus, sensus, solamen, sollertia, sors*, spes, stimulus, 
studium, tempus, titulus, triumphus, vigor, virtus. 

Adjectives.—Acer, adsuetus, asper, audax, avidus, bonus (me- 
lior), celeber, certus, consuetus, contentus, damnatus, dignus, 
dirus, doctus, dulcis, egregius, felix, ferox, gravis, ignotus, impa- 
tiens, impavidus, inadsuetus, inconsultus, indignus, indocilis, 
ingens, insignis, invictus, laetus, lentus, levis, longus, lubricus, 
magnus (maior), meus, minor, mirabilis, nescius, nobilis, notus, 
novus, oblitus, par, paratus, parcus, patiens, pavidus, perspicuus, 
pollens, postremus, potens, potis*, primus, promptus*, pronus, 
pugnax, rudis, saevus, scitus, segnis, solitus, sollers, sollicitus, 
spatiosus, spectatus, suetus, sufficiens, superbus, tardus, timidus, 
trux, turpis, tutus, tuus, vester*, vetus, victus, vilis. 

Adverbs.—Frustra, nequiquam, parum, satis. 

Verbs.—Abnuo, absisto, abstineo, accipio, addo, addubito, ad- 
fecto, adfero, adfirmo*, adigo, adimo, adnitor, adparo, adpropero, 
adspicio, adsuesco, adsum, agito, amo, anteeo, arbitror*, arceo, 
audeo, audio*, aveo, calleo, cano, cedo, censeo*, cerno, certo, 
cesso, clamo, coepi*, coepto, cognosco, cogo, commurmuro, com- 
pello, comperio*, concedo, conor, conspicio*, consulto, contendo, 
contingit, credo*, cupio, curo, damno, decerno*, decet, dedignor, 
deficio, demo, desino, desisto, destino, desum, dico*, dignor, 
disco, do, doceo, doleo, dono, dubito, duco (dignum), duro, 
edico, emo, eo, eripio, erudio, est (laudum loco, pro nihilo, in 
rem), excipio, excuso, exopto, exposco, facio, fateor*, fero, festino, 
fido, finio, fixum est, fremo, frendo, gaudeo, gemo, gestio, habeo, 
horreo, hortor, iacto, ignesco, impello, impero, impono, impressum 
est, incipio, increpito*, indignor, indulgeo, infigo, infio, ingemo, 
inhibeo, instituo*, insto, intellego*, invenio, invideo, iubeo*, iuro, 
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iuvat, laboro, laetor, lamentor, libet, licet, linquo, liquet, luctor, 
maereo, malo*, mando, meditor, memini, memoro*, mereo, metuo, 
minitor*, minor, miror, molior, moneo, monstro, moror, mulceo, 
narro*, nego, nequeo*, nescio*, nitor, nosco, nuntio*, obliviscor, 
occupo, opto, ordior, oro, ostendo, ostento, paciscor, paenitet, 
parco, pareo, paro, patior, paveo, perfero, pergo, permitto, per- 
nego, persto, persuadeo, pertaedet, peto, piget, pio, placet, posco, 
possum*, praebeo, praedico, praegaudeo, praesto, precor, probo, 
profero, profiteor, profor, prohibeo, promitto*, propero, prospicio, 
pudet, pugno, puto (deforme), quaero, queo*, queror, recuso, 
refero, refugio, relinquo, renuo, reor*, reperio, repeto, reputo*, 
scio*, scisco, sedet, sentio*, simulo, sino, soleo, sono, specto*, 
speculor, sperno, spero*, spondeo%, stat, stimulo, suadeo, subeo*, 
subigo, suesco, sufficio, supersum, taedet, tendo, tento, testor, 
timeo, trado*, tremo, urgeo, vacat, veto*, video*, videor*, vinco, 
vito, volo, voluto, voveo*, vulgo. 

The following verbs, which Schinkel (p. 77) maintains are found 
in Vergil, joined with the infinitive, but not in Silius, occur in the 
list above given: contingit, decerno, desino, incipio, instituo, 
nosco, permitto, scio. 

Bauer punctuates 15, 739: Ibat consul, ovans maior maiorque 
videri. He evidently regards videri as dependent upon ovans. 
From a comparison of several passages in which the word 
appears, it is plain that the comma should follow ovans. 

In 14, 280, the infinitive follows furzabant ore, and in 13, 155, 
praevetitum est is joined with capital. Neither is included in the 
list. | 

To the list of historical infinitives cited by Schinkel should be 
added: 

1, 248 Interdum proiectus humi turbaeque Libyssae Insignis 
sagulo duris certare maniplis. 

5, 33 Implere et pugnam fugientum more petebant. 

8, 577 Nunc sese ostendere miles. 

This last is cited by Schmidt. 

Unversity oF Ipano, Moscow. WILLARD Κι CLEMENT. 
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What was Ictus in Latin Prosody? By CHARLES E. BENNETT. 
Reprinted from the American Journal of Philology, Vol. 
XIX, No. 4. 


The position taken by Professor Bennett in this pamphlet is a 
bold challenge to a tacit and almost universal assumption, and, 
if sustained, involves wide-reaching consequences for scientific 
theory and educational practice. For it is not a quibble about 
terminology, whether we define zc‘us as quantitative prominence 
or vocal stress, but a fundamental divergence of opinion in regard 
to the nature of rhythm and its application to verse. ‘In the 
beginning was Rhythm,” says Westphal, and his devout words © 
have at least this element of truth in them, that in rhythm we 
have an all but universal law of human consciousness. 

Perhaps the best starting-point for the discussion will be the 
positive doctrine which Professor Bennett would substitute for the 
prevailing conception. It is set forth most logically on Ὁ. 221:.-. 
“If Latin poetry was quantitative,...then a dactyl was a long 
time followed by two short times, etc.,. . . absolutely without any 
other parasitic accretion.” Ictus is defined therefore as ‘‘ the 

uantitative prominence inherent in a long syllable.” The defini- 
tion applies primarily only to the four fundamental feet—dactyl, 
anapaest, trochee, and iambus—and not, for instance, to the spon- 
dee in the dactylic hexameter. Here the ‘first long of the spondee 
is felt as the quantitatively prominent thing in the foot.” But 
have we not here at once a suspicion of “ parasitic accretion ” in 
a mental prominence which the quantity does not reveal? But 
mental prominence is conceded. What is held is that this promi- 
nence is not interpreted by a vocal stress or accent, but is only 
felt in consciousness. Support for this purely quantitative view 
of ictus or thesis is found, says Professor Bennett, in the Latin 
grammarians. ‘These writers in their definitions of arsis and 
thesis repeatedly call attention in unambiguous phrase to the 
essentially quantitative character of these concepts.” But at this 
point the argument eludes one somewhat, for there follows from 
the Roman grammarians not one definition of arsis and thesis, 
but (1) a definition of foot from Diomedes, (2) a definition of 
rhythm by Marius Victorinus, with a passage from the same 
source on the use of characters to indicate long and short syllables, 
(3) a passage from Atilius Fortunatianus, referring to feet as 
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moving through the verse gvessibus alternatis, and (4) a definition 
of foot from the Commentum Einsidlense. But setting aside some 
logical inconsequence here, since no one of the passages defines 
or explains the nature of arsis and thesis nor was ever intended to 
do so, the point of the evidence seems to lie in the words (italicised 
as quoted) which describe the quantitative aspects of the foot, and 
it is only for this purpose that Professor Bennett uses it (p. 373): 
“* All these definitions and observations exhibit a striking unanimity 
in emphasizing the purely quantitative character of ancient verse.” 
That ancient verse was quantitative we did not require evidence 
to prove. We started, as I understood, to get at the nature of 
thesis or ictus, on the determination of which question depends 
the conclusion of Professor Bennett, that ancient verse was purely 
quantitative, i.e. without rhythmic accent. Yet I can not see that 
these passages, which do not define thesis, and were never meant 
to, have advanced us beyond the hypothetical assertion from which 
we started, that thesis or ictus is the quantitative predominance of 
the long syllable." 

But to come to the question at issue, the nature of thesis, in a 
positive way, it would seem to me best to begin with the concep- 
tion of the foot. Here we can take no better starting-point than 
the source of all or nearly all ancient theory in the matter, Aris- 
toxenus: ᾧ σημαινόμεθα τὸν ῥυθμὸν καὶ γνώριμον ποιοῦμεν τῇ αἰσθήσει πούς 
ἐστιν (Westphal, 816). ‘‘ That by which we indicate the character 
of the rhythm and make it intelligible to the perception is the foot.”’ 
τῶν δὲ ποδῶν οἱ μὲν ἐξ δύο χρόνων σύγκεινται, τοῦ Te ἄνω καὶ τοῦ κάτω κτλ. 
(§17). Here, then, is the simplest form of the foot, consisting of 
two χρόνοι, one Of which is ὁ ἄνω χρόνος, the other ὁ κάτω χρόνος. In 
poetical practice (though the grammarians give examples of it) it 
does not in reality exist, because the rhythmizomenon language 
does not easily afford a continuous series of short syllables. But 
we are dealing with a conception and it will serve to illustrate one 
or two things. First of all there is no quantitative prominence in’ 
the form vv, and here at all events the rhythmic effect must be 
produced by something else than quantity. This could be nothing 
else than stress or accent, and only thus would it be possible to 
make the rhythm intelligible (as Uv or v~) to the ear.? For 
there are only three usual forms of sound rhythm, viz. (1) recur- 
rent intensities, as “vv, or (2) recurrent quantitative elements, 


1In pointing out that Aristoxenus and the Greek theorists made a time divi- 
sion af arsis and thesis (monosemos, disemos, etc.), have we explained thereby 
necessarily the nature of arsis and thesis? If, for example, we divide a musical 
bar of 3 time into down-stroke and up-stroke and point out that the down- 
stroke is } and the up-stroke }, have we given any light, to one who does not 
know, on the real meaning of down-stroke and up-stroke? 

2It might be urged that Aristoxenus, out of desire for theoretical complete- 
ness, had assumed an impossible form. But his criticism of this rhythm is not 
that it is impossible, but that it would have too rapidly recurring σημασία 
(πυκνὴν τὴν ποδικὴν σημασίαν, §31), which would obviously be nothing else than 
rhythmic accent. 
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as —v—v, or (3) a combination of both,as ~v εν. I have 
dwelt on this point to show that the identification of thesis (ὁ κάτω 
χρόνος) With quantitative prominence is susceptible of theoretical 
refutation out of the words of the great master of ancient 
rhythmical theory, whose doctrine is contained in the very pas- 
sages which Professor Bennett cites to establish his own view. 
Now, what this teaches us concerning the foot? from a theoretical 
standpoint is, that it is a definite series of χρόνοι or primary times 
distributed between an up-time and a down-time, the nature of 
which 15 still, let us grant, to be determined. Inthe dactyl and the 
spondee the arsis is disemos (or two times) and the thesis disemos, 
so that from a theoretical point of view there is here no quantita- 
tive prominence. The prominence rests with the disposition of 
the κάτω χρόνος, which may fall on either. It remains therefore for 
us to ascertain what is meant by the down stroke or time. That 
prominence of some kind is meant by it is not denied, and we 
have already seen that in the rhythmic unit vv it could be 
nothing else than intensity, whether a subjective intensity, as 
when we group the exhaust of a locomotive into sets of four (or 
double two), or a vocal or sound stress when we pronounce such 
a rhythm and make it intelligible to the ear of another (γνώριμον 
ποιοῦμεν). That the nature of rhythm was thus apprehended by 
Aristoxenus may be pointed out by other illustrations from the 
fragment of the Rhythmical Elements which survives. Thus §4: 
οὕτω καὶ τῶν ῥυθμιζομένων ἕκαστον πλείους λαμβάνει μορφάς, οὗ κατὰ τὴν 
αὐτοῦ φύσιν, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὴν τοῦ ῥυθμοῦ. “‘ Thus a given rhythmizome- 
non takes on various forms not by reason of its own nature, but 
through the nature of the rhythm.” In these words Aristoxenus 
gives utterance to the psychological principle involved above, of 
the ability of the mind to group the same series of sounds in 
accordance with any rhythmic suggestion that may be conveyed 
to it. He continues: ἡ yap αὐτὴ λέξις, els χρόνους τεθεῖσα διαφέροντας 
ἀλλήλων, λαμβάνει τινὰς διαφορὰς τοιαύτας, ai εἰσιν ἴσαι αὑταῖς τῆς τοῦ 
ῥυθμοῦ φύσεως διαφοραῖς. ‘‘ For the same word or group of syllables 
distributed into different combinations of times takes on such 
differences as correspond to differences in the nature of the 
rhythm.” Westphal illustrates this point by examples from 
ancient and modern music, and notes that in Pindar, Pyth. 2, 
Boeckh divided the initial words Μεγαλοπόλιες ὦ thus, v vv 
vv uv +, while Rossbach and himself assumed the simpler form 


1 Diomedes, p. 474, 30: pes est sublatio ac positio duarum aut trium ampli- 
usve syllabarum etc. Duarum syliabarum (as the simplest form in which ssd- 
latio and positio can exist) is of course the δύο χρόνοι of Aristoxenus, Cf. Mar. 
Vict., p. 51 fin. and §2 for syllaba (as metrum) = χρόνος, 

3 For the non-musical philologian it may be well to state that the bar in 
music is the sign of accent, and that the measure, i.e. the space between two 
bars, is made up of quantitative intervals distributed into accented and 
unaccented parts (called by the Germans “ guter” and “ schlechter Takttheil’ 
respectively). Cf. Sir Geo. Grove’s Dictionary of Music, under Bar, Measure, 
Accent, Rhythm. 
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vvy vue «, εἰς. Another example is afforded by Mar. Vic- 
torinus in the line quoted on p. 208. In such cases we have to do 
with a difference of rhythmic effect which nothing but a rhythmic 
accent or intensity could bring out, for the variation in each case 
15 among primary times which admit of no other principle of 
rhythmic grouping. 

Rhythm may be described as a phenomenon of compensation 
for fatigue in attention. Attention is not continuous, but oscilla- 
tory or rhythmical. That is, the mind seizes upon certain impres- 
sions and ignores, or gives less value, to others. In sound 
impressions this oscillation of attention takes on most commonly 
the form of recurrent degrees of intensity, as when the roar of a 
cataract seems to rise and fall in rhythmic fluctuation, or when in 
attention to a series of impressions uniform in intensity and 
interval, the mind groups the impressions in accordance with 
some arbitrary rhythmic suggestion. Such suggestion may be 
conveyed objectively by the sound impressions themselves, as 
when any one element of the rhythmic unit differs from the rest 
in intensity, duration, or even quality (pitch). But of all these 
elements intensity is the most important, so that even quantitative. 
or qualitative impressions appeal to the mind as variable intensi- 
ties.’ This has been shown by psycho-physical experiments, and 
the close relationship of quantitative differences to intensity may 
be illustrated by the fact that in recurrent impressions of perfect 
uniformity the mind not only gives arbitrarily greater intensity to 
certain impressions, but adds also the sensation of greater duration 
to the (subjectively) accented element.? Similarly it has been 
shown that a uniform series of unaccented sound impressions of 
variable duration (—v or —v-v) tend to combine with quantita- 
tive prominence greater degrees of intensity, thus, +v,+vv. This 
is true of the simple elements of a rhythmic series, the measure 
or the foot; but in rhythm asa form of artistic expression the 
rhythmic series is of primary importance, and here intensity plays 
a much larger réle. It becomes thus a question of easy and 
agreeable ‘ Zeitauffassung,’ of ability to keep in consciousness and 
to survey as a wholea rhythniic group. In verse it is that feeling 
which tells us unerringly and without enumeration whether our 
rhythmical series is complete or defective.” The importance of 
variable intensities to lighten the effort of attention or memory, 


1Cf. Meumann-Wundt, Philosoph. Studien, vol. X, p. 283: “ Dass unter allen 
diesen Anlassen [intensity, quantity, quality] zur rhythmischen Gliederun 
der Eindriicke der intensive Klangwechsel die Hauptrolle spielt, zeigt sic 
auch darin, dass wir geneigt sind ‘die Hebungen und Senkungen der Beto- 
nung, durch welche die Gliederung des Taktes vermittelt wird, selbst da anzu- 
bringen, wo sie in den objectiven Eindriicken nicht vorhanden sind.’” 

3See reports of subjects in Bolton (referred to below), passim. 

>Wundt, Physiol. Psychologie, vol. II’, p. 72: ‘Fur die Entwickelung und 
Vervollkommnung der Zeitauffassung ist der é#tensive Klangwechsel von 
grosser Bedeutung” And p.77: “Die Vorstellung der Zeitdauer und ihrer 
Eintheilung findet daher ihren Ausdruck im Rhythmus.” 

14 
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by subordinating several rhythmical units (feet) to a single main 
stress, has been recognized in numerous investigations of rhythm 
in its relation to memory and attention, and it will be familiar to 
any one who has ever droned the multiplication table or the presi- 
dents in sing-song. 

These are principles which I believe represent generally 
accepted doctrines of psychology, but for their verification the 
reader will find a few references in a footnote.' 

Now, it need not be thought that in accepting this principle 
into verse we introduce an element of violent stress that shall 
run athwart the natural word-accents. For as “δ difference in 
sounds which would ordinarily remain unnoticed is sufficient to 
suggest a rhythm ” (Bolton, p. 62),so slight variations in intensity 
are sufficient to interpret the rhythmic feeling of the mind and to 
make it intelligible to another. In practice the intensity of the 
rhythmic accent would depend upon a multitude of considerations 
connected with the ethos of the rhythm, the sensual and intellec- 
tual content of the rhythmizomenon, personality, familiarity with 
the language, etc. 

An illustration of some of the psychological principles presented 
is afforded us by the dipodic measurement of many ancient verses, 
as a type of which the iambic trimeter may serve. This verse as 
a purely quantitative series of shorts and longs has the form 
v—v—v—v—v—v-—, with the possible substitutions. But in 
this form it exceeds the limits within which a rhythmical series 
can be apprehended and surveyed without great effort, and 
accordingly the division of the verse into three sets of twos, or 
dipodies, is not without a sound psychological basis, although it 
is often treated as a mere fiction of the theorists (cf. Wundt, p. 73, 
bottom). But what is implied in this division by dipodies? Just 
as for the eye the confusing line above is made simple by the 
grouping v—vy— v—v— v-—v-, so for the ear the long,. 
unbroken succession of intervals is simplified by binding two 
groups into one. There is but one principle by which such 
grouping can take place, and that is intensity on the one or the 
other of the elements of the group, of if the form v < have already 
a stress, by a greater intensity on one or the other, thus, “ «v—. 
The ancient evidence for the dipodic measurement of the trimeter 
will be found cited by Gleditsch (Miiller’s Handb., vol. II, p. 732, 
note). One of the most interesting passages is from the Anon. 
de Musica (97), where series of iambic dipodies with musical 
notes are marked with the στιγμή over the long of the second 


1 For the whole subject see the luminous chapter of Wundt, Physiologische 
Psychologie, vol. II, p. 72 ff. (Rhythmische Verbindung der Schallvorstel- 
lungen). The experiments referred to are presented by Mr. T. L. Bolton in a 
very interesting study of Rhythm in the Am. Jour. of Psychol., vol. VI. On 
—v,—vvy appealingto the mind frequently as 2u, κυ, see p. 81. On 
attention as a rhythm of recurrent intensities, cf. Ladd, Outlines of Descriptive 
Psychology, p. 39, and Sully, The Human Mind, vol.I, p.156. On rhythm and 
memory, see Ebbinghaus, Ueber das Gediachtniss, Leipzig, 1885. 
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iambus. Similarly Caesius Bassus (ap. Rufinum, G. L., vol. VI, 
Pp. 555) speaks of the same parts of the trimeter as being the Joca 
percusstonis and Juba ap. Prisc. says in his ἐρεῖς feriuntur. Now 
I am aware that Professor Bennett attaches no significance to 
these terms, or any others, as indicating stress, but in the dipody 
at least, with or without terms, we can not escape the fact that 
stress or intensity is the only thing that can break up a quantita- 
tive series of six into three sets of twos. 

The question of terminology has been alluded to, and it will be 
as well perhaps to turn our attention to it at this point. For 
Professor Bennett apparently denies that the terms used by the 
ancients can have any significance in the question, as being merely 
figurative descriptions of beating time, and beating time he would 
hold is not stress (p. 382). At first I was inclined to agree with 
this position, and in a private communication to Professor Bennett 
I acknowledged that terminology would perhaps have to be left 
out of consideration. But further reflection on the matter from a 
psychological point of view has convinced me that this is not so, 
and that in fact the ancient designations of the prominent part of 
the foot are clear reflections of a conception of thesis as stress, to 
which evidential value can not be denied. First concerning ictus, 
it is quite true, as Westphal (and Professor Bennett) has pointed 
out, that ictus is used of the unaccented as well as of the accented 
beat in the related passages of Diomedes and Ter. Maurus, and it 
is obvious that it may so be used in Quintil. IX 4, 51 (pedum et 
digttorum ictu).' Similarly also Juba (in Priscian, G. L., vol. III, 
p- 420, 20—not cited by Professor Bennett), in speaking of the 
scanning of the trimeter by dipodies, says in explanation of the 
spondees in the odd feet, guoniam ler feritur hic versus, necesse 
est, ubtcumque ab ictu percussionis vacat, moram temporis adtectt 
non reformidet, Here also it would seem that icfus is a general 
term for beat, but that the designation for the accented beat is 
percussto (and so Caes. Bassus, cited above, says: loca percus- 
stonis,and Quintil. IX 4, 75: sex pedes, tres percussiones habent). 
But still Professor Bennett would urge that fercussio is used 
figuratively for beat and does not imply stress in any way. But 
let us see. We have already pointed out that in a rhythm 
v—yv—v—v—v—v— there will be six syllables characterized 
by quantitative prominence. But if we are to put into the same 
scheme three elements of prominence instead of six, it can only 
be done by varying intensities, thus, y—-vy + v—v+ v—ve, 
and that is what the language tells us as plainly as possible, viz. 
that it is struck (percutere ferire, cf. also caedere plaudere) three 
times.” Perhaps it may be said, at all events there was no stress 


1 But ictus κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν of the down beat is perfectly natural—as when in 
rapid $time the conductor gives but two beats, right and left, ignoring the 
unaccented times—and thus Horace uses the word A. P. 253. 

7In note 1, p. 382, Professor Bennett says that Westphal, * although a pro- 
nounced adherent of the stress theory of ictus, is not bold enough to seek in 
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in such cases on the iambi falling between the percusstones. That 
is not a point with which I am concerned at present, but it may 
be observed that, in accordance with all laws of rhythm. and 
phonology, a primary stress of the form v —v < will hardly exist 
without a secondary stress of the form “ «vy ~, and so Horace 
apparently felt it (cum senos redderet ictus). So in regard to the 
other terms used to designate the prominent part of the foot 
(pedem supplodere, plausus or pulsus pedis, strepitus digitorum 
(snapping the fingers), pollicis sonor), in denying to them any 
significance as indicating vocal stress Professor Bennett overlooks 
the intimate association of mind and muscular expression. That 
these terms indicative of muscular contraction, corresponding to 
the prominent part of the foot, afford indubitable evidence of 
the presence in the mind of recurrent pulsations of intensity 
will scarcely be denied. But what the mind feels the muscular 
organism reproduces. It is therefore a matter of indifference 
from an abstract point of view what muscles are involved. In 
beating time to music or to verse the listener interprets the recur- 
rent mental stress by striking finger or foot on floor or table; the 
performer finds the outlet for the recurrent sensations of intensity 
in the muscular response of the whole vocal organism. There- 
fore, if we grant that the ancients beat time in a way that implies 
mental stress, we can not reasonably hold that such designations 
have no significance as indicating vocal stress.! 

Up to this point I have endeavored to show that the existence 
of rhythm of recurrent intensities can be demonstrated for 
ancient verse by a logical analysis of the doctrines of the 
ancient theorists, by consideration of the psychological aspects 
of rhythm and (closely connected with this) by a rational inter- 
pretation of the terms used to describe or mark the prominent 
part of the foot or rhythm. 

But let us now turn to Latin verse, and in the absence of state- 
ments to the contrary, I suppose we must assume that Professor 
Bennett means his theory to apply to the verse of Plautus and 
Terence as well as to Virgil and Hoc But it will not require 


this word (pfercussto) any confirmation of his view.” Such a statement would 
seem to imply that Westphal has somewhere discussed the matter, or con- 
sidered it a debatable question. So far as my knowledge goes he always 
assumes that rhythmic accent was stress, and this, according to Professor Ben- 
nett, has been the unwarranted assumption of all scholars of the past, except 
only Madvig. 


1Cf. Bolton, l. c., p. 90, who has some very interesting and curious observa- 
tions on the relation of muscular movements to rhythm. ‘ Most subjects felt 
themselves impelled by an irresistible force fo make muscular movements of 
some sort accompanying the rhythms. If they attempted to restrain these 
movements in one muscle, they were very likely to appear somewhere else.” 
Again, p. gt: “Slight or nascent muscular contractions were felt in the root of 
the tongue or larynx.... When (the subject) was asked to restrain all mus- 
cular movements, he found great difficulty in maintaining the rhythmical 
grouping.” 
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elaborate proof to maintain that in the verse of Plautus and 
Terence there is a rhythmical accent of essentially the same 
nature as the word-accent. For the two phenomena work just 
alike and produce the same results, so that it is not always easy 
to decide whether a given example of syllable-shortening is due to 
special metrical or general prosodical causes. The matter is so 
familiar that examples are superfluous.’ 

But for another period of the Latin language it may be shown 
that the rhythmical stress and the word-accent were considered of 
the same nature. For there is an interesting passage of Gellius 
(VI 7) in which inference concerning the accent of words is made 
from the rhythmical prominence which the syllables receive in the 
verse of the early poets. By this method the poet and antiquarian 
Annianus, following the lead of the grammarian Probus, deter- 
mined for the edification of his friend Gellius the correct accent 
form for a number of adverbs compounded with ad—dffatim, 
exddversum—and Gellius goes on to give other illustrations 
reached by the same method. Concerning the soundness of the 
method there may be doubt, but if the reader will refer to the 
passage he will not be able to doubt that rhythmical accent is 
here invoked to determine word-accent.? To deny significance to 
this evidence would only be possible, I imagine, on the basis of 
some theory of accent such as Professor Bennett has advanced in 
the beginning of his paper, for which he does not claim more than 
that it is possible, and to himself seems even probable. But, 
obviously, for the age of Plautus and Terence such a theory is not 
possible, as the phenomena of metrical and prosodical correptio 
already referred to prove to suffocation.° 

Professor Bennett says that recent discussion has tended to 
show that the native Latin verse as exemplified by the Saturnian 
measure was governed by stress, but that from the time of Ennius 
‘(a Latin verse consisted of an orderly and harmonious arrange- 
ment of long and short syllables.” In theory that is of course 
true, but in fact the hexameters of Ennius, like the trimeters of 
Pacuvius and Accius, carry such a burden of spondees that, were 
it not for the pure foot next to last and an occasional lighter line, 


1In many cases the shortening is metrical (i. e. due to the influence of the 
rhythmical stress) and not prosodical (i. e. due to the habit of ordinary word- 
accent). For the whole question cf. Klotz, Grundztige d. altrém. Metrik 
(Leipzig, 1890), and note especially p. 88: ‘Wir haben in allen den zahl- 
reichen Fallen wo wir dieses metrische Kirzungsgesetz beobachtet haben, 
gefunden, das nicht der geringste Unterschied zwischen naturlangen und 
positionslangen Silben gemacht wurde, weil eben dies Gesetz in erster Linie 
ein metrisches, das entscheidende Moment eine bestimmte Position bestimmter 
Silben im Verse ist, und keine vulgdre Vernachlassigung des gewdhnlichen 
Positionsgesetzes vorliegt.”’ 

2 Cf. Schdll, De Accentu Linguae Latinae, p. 26 and note 1. 

’From notes I and 3, Ὁ. 376, I should infer that Professor Bennett would 
concede this. 
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we should not know that we were reading verse.’ I open Miiller’s 
Ennius at random and in the frg. 196-203 of the Annals I find four 
out of eight lines consisting entirely of spondees except in the fifth 
foot. Now, what could have made out of that cumbersome mass 
of syllables a literary form that should be tolerable? Rhythm of 
recurrent stress—and nothing but such rhythm; the same rhythm 
that skips merrily over the long vowels and clogging consonants 
of Plautus and moulds them to its will, the rhythm which has the - 
power to lengthen the short syllable and shorten the long, and is 
the arbitrary genius of all the musical arts.” 

The general quantitative correctness of classical poetry does 
not enable us to see the active moulding power of rhythm and 
rhythmic stress to anything like the same degree as in the earlier 
Latin verse, but there are some utterances of writers of this period 
that would seem to me important for the determination of the 
question in hand. Cicero and Quintilian, in dealing with the 
question of oratorical rhythm and cadences, contain not a little 
that bears on this question, but I must limit myself to a single 
so ates passage from Quintilian, though in passing I would 
refer the reader to the lucid statement of the nature of rhythm in 
De Or. III 185 ff., where time and stress elements both receive 
their due attention. In Quintilian, I 10 there is a discussion of 
music and its elements in its relation to oratory of exceptional 
interest. In section 22 Aristoxenus’ division of musical utterance 
into ῥυθμός and μέλος is given, guorum alterum modulatione, alterum 
canore et sonts constat. These have not an exclusive place in song 
and poetry: atguz in orando quoque intentio vocis, remissio, flexus, 
pertinet ad movendos audientium adfectus (25). These are the 
rhythmical elements which are comprised in the term modulatio— 
stress (zztentzo) and the absence of stress (vemissio), with qualita- 
tive and quantitative variations implied in the vaguer word flexus. 

This passage leads me naturally to a consideration of the 
ancient definitions of arsis and thesis, which I can not think have 
been fairly handled by Professor Bennett. That the Latin gram- 
marians and metricians, through ignorance and hasty compilation, 
have brought miserable confusion into the use of these words is 
obvious. But let us beware of adding to the confusion. Thus, 
when Professor Bennett says that Marius Victorinus is probably 
the only metrician who uses ayvszs in the sense of Greek θέσις 
(p. 367), and that he does it but once, one wonders why no men- 
tion is made of the fact that in the same chapter referred to, 
sublatio and follere are repeatedly used of the accented part of 


1Cf. Horace, A. P. 258: 
hic (sc. υ —) et in Acci 
nobilibus trimetris adparet rarus et Enni 
in scaenam missos cum magno pondere versus, etc. 


2Cf. Mar. Victor., G. L. VI, p. 42, 3: nam ut (rhythmus) volet, protrahit tem- 
pora, ita ut breve tempus plerumque longum efficiat, longum contrahat. 
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the foot. For it is a question of the meaning attached to a term 
or its equivalents, and not a question of the occurrence of the word 
arsis. Again, one may well wonder on what ground it can be 
said that Marius Victorinus is probably the only metrician who 
uses @ysts thus, when the definition of Martianus Capella agrees so 
closely with that of Marius Victorinus. But to come to the defini- 
tions themselves, the “unique ragout” of Marius Victorinus is 
more valuable than it seems to Professor Bennett, for it reveals 
the excellent character of the sources employed by this metrician. 
First he gives the Greek use of the terms and says (G. L. VI, p. 
40,14): significant motum pedis, est enim arsts sublatio pedis 
sine sono, thesis positio pedzs cum sono. That the idea of a mus- 
cular intensity corresponding to a mental sensation of stress is 
contained in the words fositzo pedis cum sono, will seem clear, I 
think, in the light of what has been said on the relation of muscular 
movements to rhythm. There follows then the definition of the 
terms reversed: zfem arsis elatio temporis, sont, vocis,; thesis 
depositio et quaedam contractio syllabarum. This is a definition 
which reveals thought or an excellent source. For it is a general 
definition of rhythmical θέσις. It is the prominence given in the 
foot to a time (χρόνος) as in rhythmical theory, to a sound as in 
pure musical rhythm, to a syllable (vocts) as in verse. In the 
definition of thesis as depositio et quaedam contractio syllabarum 
we have a valuable piece of correct observation, in the explanation 
of the fact that in the unaccented part of the foot a long syllable 
may be shortened (confractio) under the influence of the adjacent 
stress. I have already alluded to examples of this in the verse of 
Plautus and Terence, and it is of course the theoretical basis of 
justification for the spondee in iambic or trochaic rhythms. 

In entire harmony with this definition is that of Martianus 
Capella (and others) cited by Professor Bennett on p. 368: arsés 
est elevatio, thesis depositio vocis ac remissio (IX 365,17). The 
significance of this definition of arsis for vocal stress Professor 
Bennett seeks to invalidate (1) by implying that it is very doubtful 
if elevatio vocis could possibly have been meant as stress of voice, 
or if so (2) he thinks that it applies to the accentual poetry of 
the time. But in regard to the first point it should be noticed 
that e/evatio vocis stands in antithesis to remissto (where Quin- 
tilian with better observation used intentio vocis, v. supra, p. 203), 
and, further, that the identification of or confusion between pitch 
and intensity is an error that modern phoneticians have only 
recently learned to avoid.’ In regard to the second point it need 
only be observed that the definition of Martianus Capella and the 
rest is not their own, as the close relationship with Marius Vic- 
torinus shows, nor is there any ground for believing that Marti- 
anus Capella, whose poetry is quantitative, would have given a 


1 Cf. Sievers, Phonetik, p. 177; Techmer, Phonetik, p.69. Cf. also Diomedes, 
G. L. I, p. 430, 29: Accentus est .. . elatio orationis vocisve intentio. 
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definition of arsis meant to apply to an accentual poetry which he 
did not practise. The consideration of rhythm may conclude 
with the description of rhythm from the Anon. de Musica (1 and 
85): ὁ ῥυθμὸς συνέστηκεν ἔκ τε ἄρσεως καὶ θέσεως καὶ χρόνου τοῦ καλουμένου 
παρά τισι κενοῦ, and enough has been advanced to show what the 
nature Of ἄρσις and θέσις is. 

There still remains one point on which I would touch, although 
I approach it with some apprehension, and that is the scansion of 
the dactyl and tribrach in iambic rhythms. Professor Bennett 
attaches much importance to this matter (pp. 380 and 381, in 
replying to the criticism of Professor Hale), and evidently, if it 
could be shown that these feet were scanned —vv and v vy, it 
would have no little influence upon his attitude toward the whole 
matter. But he says “not a shred of evidence exists to support 
this theory,” and he reiterates his emphasis of the absence of such 
evidence so strongly that I am led to distrust the testimony for it 
that I seem to have found.? But, nevertheless, I shall venture to 
presen it, and leave its interpretation to the judgment of the 

enevolent reader. Caesius Bassus, the grammarian, and poet- 
friend of Persius (ap. Rufin., G. L. VI, p. 555), σα Neronem de 
tambico stc dicit: ‘Jambicus autem, cum pedes etiam dactylict 
generis adsumat, desinit iambicus videri, nist percussione ita 
moderaverts, ut cum pedem supplodis, quam tambicum® ferias ; 
. . . guod dico exemplo faciam illustrius. est in Eunucho 
Lerentii statim in prima pagina hic versus trimetrus : 


Exclusit, revocat: redeam? non, si me obsecret. 


hunc incipe ferire, videberis heroum habere inter manus.’ " 

That the subject was one of considerable discussion is shown 
also by Marius Victorinus (p. 49, 22), treating of the middle place in 
five-syllable feet (e.g. τιν —), which become iambic or trochaic 


1Cf. Mar. Victor., G. L. VI, p. 41, 24: (rhythmi) origo de arsi et thesi manare 
dinoscitur. 

* Christ, Metrik, p. 52,to whom Professor Bennett refers, says with more 
reserve: ‘‘Zwar kenne ich kein Zeugniss aus dem Alterthum, welches uns 
lehrt,” etc. 

Squam iambicum]. So all the MSS ap. Keil. Keil reads, however, tambum 
Jerias. The meaning is not altered essentially, but the reading of the MSS is 
much clearer, with easy ellipsis of dacty/um, i.e. “unless... you ‘strike’ the 
dactyl as an iambus.” 

“Clear evidence that the dactyl was thus scanned in the verse of Plautus and 
Terence may be derived from the plays themselves. In such an example as 
that in the text there is no harshness, for the rhythmic accent agrees with the 
word-accent (révocet). But in Greek trimeters of the new comedy dactylic 
words are found frequently in the odd places, especially the first (e. g. elxoov), 
Neither has Plautus any hesitation in using dactylic words in the same posi- 
tion (6. g. omnibus, confice, piscibus), But in Terence cases of this kind are 
extremely rare, so that we must infer that Terence felt the harshness of pro- 
nunciation arising from the conflict of verse and word-accent, and therefore 
avoided the situation (cf. Klotz, Grundziige altrém. Metrik, pp. 273-278). 
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according as the middle syllable is attached to the preceding or 
the following. The example givenis: Armiger in lda pede vago 
litora petens. Victorinus does not, to be sure, in this connection 
say anything expressly in regard to the position of the Jercussio 
metrica, but he does affirm that as a result of this possible variation 
multiplex harum figurarum numerus [ ῥυθμός) per differentias 
oritur. As we have seen from the abstract point of view, and as 
is pointed out by Caesius Bassus, this difference of rhythmical 
effect must be produced by the distribution of the rhythmical accent. 
This againis told us expressly by Servius in Donatum (G. L. IV, p. 
425, 8 ff.). He treats of the same question for three- and five-syl- 
lable feet, but his illustration is drawn from the former. In such 
case, he says, the question whether the middle syllable belongs to 
arsis or thesis (using these words, in accordance with a common 
practice, arbitrarily of the first (principium) and last (fends) part 
of the foot, regardless of emphasis) must be considered: δέ hoc ex 
accentucolligimus. nam stin prima syllaba fuerit accentus [Vv], 
arsis duas syllabas possidebit [vv |v]; st autem in media syllaba 
[vv], thest duas syllabas damus [v|vv]. The difficulty 
would not arise, of course, in connection with all trisyllabic feet, 
but as the ambiguity comes from the succession of short syllables, 
it is natural that he should have in mind the primary trisyllabic 
foot, vv. I need scarcely point out that accentus here refers to 
the rhythmical accent and not to word-accent. For not once in 
the chapter does Servius confuse word and foot, an interpretation 
of his meaning which brought such devastation into his doctrine 
when, later, Julianus and Pompeius added trisyllabic words as 
illustrations,’ 

The application of the principle of no rhythmic stress to the 
reading of Latin verse leads Professor Bennett to the enunciation 
of some views which I dissent from not less heartily than from his 
primary thesis. Such is, for instance, the statement with which he 
sums up his discussion (p. 379), that “Latin poetry is to be read 
exactly like Latin prose.” I am aware that 1 impose upon these 
words an interpretation which their author did not perhaps mean 
them to bear, when I affirm my belief that the consistent applica- 
tion of his theory could lead to no other result than that which is 
thus frankly stated.” For if we consider only the succession of long 


1 The three are grouped together by Professor Bennett (on pp. 368 and 370) 
in the order Julianus, Servius, Pompeius, without recognition of the distinc- 
tion pointed out in the text. It is no wonder, therefore, that he despairs of 
unravelling the tangle. Julianus and Pompeius are “concerned with the 
phenomena of individual words,” but not so Servius. The matter is of no 
importance, but if we wish to solve puzzles of this kind we can not neglect 
chronology. 

7 Without the moulding power of rhythmic movement a purely quantitative 
rhythm can not be sustained in language. For in ordinary pronunciation all 
long syllables are not of the same duration, nor again all s ort syllables, as 
Aristoxenus had very accurately observed, and as modern phonetic studies 
have demonstrated. 
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and short syllables, with nothing to bind the smaller quantitative 
group of the foot into a higher unity of the rhythm, then all sense 
of movement and coherency must be lost. Just as in the psycho- 
logical experiments to which I have referred the subjects report 
that they could avoid the rhythmic grouping of the whole by close 
attention to each impression.' Or to put my feeling about the 
matter in another way, I should believe that such a theory could 
only lead us to look upon the metrical schemes of the poet from 
the same lifeless, mechanical point of view as is revealed in one of 
the ancient conceptions of metrical feet which Professor Bennett 
quotes with approval. It is from the Commentum Einsidlense, 
and as quoted by him reads thus: zs [sc. pedibus]...ad pera- 
gendos versus tempora syllabasque metimur. Supply the omitted 
words, guasz pedali regula, ‘‘as with a foot-rule,” and we see the 
ground on which wearestanding. That Professor Bennett does not 
shrink from a reversion to such a mechanical conception is shown 
by his pamphlet on the ‘ Quantitative Reading of Latin Poetry,’ 
which I have just received through the courtesy of the publishers. 
There he affirms (with a dogmatism which the requirements of a 
school manual may excuse) that the ancients [Romans] felt the 
lesser Asclepiadean (as in Maecenas atavis) thus: ——|—vv— | 
—vv-—|v-—. Irrational spondee, choriambi, pyrrhichius—as 
though there could be any talk of feelizng* in such a hodge-podge 
of heterogeneous feet, which makes of the poet’s art a mere piece 
of mosaic jugglery, instead of an organic growth and development 
from certain simple rhythmical forms.° | 

But it is impossible to consider all of the questions which crowd 
upon one @ propos of the new doctrines of Professor Bennett, and 
I must content myself with the hope that other conclusions con- 
cerning rhythm and ancient metres, derived from the fundamental 
denial of rhythmic accent, fall together with that arbitrary 
assumption. 

May 22, 1899. G. L. HENDRICKSON. 


Die Sintfluthsagen untersucht von HERMANN USENER. Bonn, 
Friedrich Cohen, 1899. | 


In Professor Usener’s ‘Sintfluthsagen’ we have another instal- 
ment of his great work on Greek Mythology, another specimen 


1See Bolton, ]. c., p.63. Ritschl had this complaint to make of Madvig 
(‘das so sehr tiber den Fuss gespannte Verhaltniss Madvig’s. zur Metrik,” etc., 
op. ITI, p. 160), whom Professor Bennett recognizes as his predecessor in his 

rimary position. 

2 All rhythmical feeling depends upon the recurrence of impressions quanti- 
ey equal or approximately so. It is a matter of indifference whether this 
equivalence is made up of separate sound impressions or rests and holds, and 
this is as true of modern poetry as of ancient. 

5 The matter is developed by Usener in his fascinating book, Altgriechischer 
Versbau, Bonn, 1887. 
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of his vast erudition and his wonderful power of combination. 
To summarize is all that lies within the competence of the present 
reviewer, and a summary of such a work is necessarily imperfect, 
not necessarily unwelcome. 

The literature of the deluge is itself a deluge, for the story of 
the flood is found everywhere in legendary lore. It is not con- 
fined to the East. Noah has his counterpart in Melanesia. 
Deukalion and Pyrrha have their doubles on the banks of the 
Orineco. But this only shows how easily, how naturally such 
myths may arise under the most varied circumstances, and 
Professor Usener repudiates the notion that great Neptunian 
convulsions of nature could be propagated in these legends. The 
memory of the human race stops short of primeval cataclysms ; 
and the only myths that interest the mythologist are those whose 
origin and history hold out a prospect of successful research. 
These are the Semitic and Aryan myths, and of the Aryan only 
the Hindu and the Greek. 

The first chapter deals with the Chaldean account of the 
deluge, with the eleventh tablet of the Izdubar epic and the 
Berosos version of the flood. The Biblical story as told by 
Jahvist and Elohist follows, the Elohist faring as the Elohist 
usually fares. Next Jacobi’s version of the strange Hindu story 
of Manu and the fish swims into our ken, and upon the analysis 
of these legends follows the Greek myth. 

There is no deluge in Homer, none in Hesiod’s Works and 
Days, in which we might have expected a cataclysm to sweep 
away the violent age of brass. The first Greek mention of it 
occurs in the κατάλογος γυναικῶν, from which the logographers drew 
the famous story of Deukalion and Pyrrha. But the details 
given in the fragments of the logographers vary, and our first 
witness js Pindar, our most popular witnesses, Horace and Ovid. 
No poet, however, arose to give definite form and body to the 
story, and the mountain on which Deukalion and Pyrrha landed 
is called now Parnassus, now Athos, now Aetna. The cause of 
the deluge prevalently given is the naughtiness of the human 
race; but there are deviations as to the special guilt. On the 
origin of the new breed from the stones thrown over the shoulders 
of the rescued pair there is general agreement, and whether Zeus 
or Apollo gave the counsel, the pun is saved alive, and the Ada, 
for the form Ados has been proved, became λαοί. But Deukalion 
was not the only proprietor of a flood. There was Ogygos, who 
gave his name to an Attic and a Boeotian deluge. There was 
Dardanos, who was floated out of Arcadia and landed in Samo- 
thrace. And there were Hellenistic accounts in which Greek 
myths and Semitic were blended. Especially noteworthy is 
Kelainai in Phrygia, afterwards Apameia with the surname Κιβω- 
rés, the coins of which show Noah and his wife tranquilly seated 
in what looks like an opera-box and the same couple promenading 
onshore. There is nothing strange in this, for Asia Minor was 
overflowed by Hellenized Jews in the time of Augustus. 
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The next chapter, which treats at length of Deukalion, takes 
up an etymology already suggested in the ‘Gotternamen’ and 
discusses the proper names in -xAjs and -κλος. -κλος is older than 
«κλῆς. It is a diminutive termination, which was afterward 
fashioned over into the significant -κλῆς from κλέος. Ἡρακλῆς 15 
called by Sophron, and that not merely in fun, Ἡρύκαλος. He is 
not the ‘Glory of Hera,’ but ‘the Little Hero,’ who fought with 
serpents in hiscradle. ‘H.is merely a pet name for the hero whose 
career has been so tersely summed up by Wilamowitz: “ Mensch 
gewesen, gott geworden; miihen erduldet, himmel erworben.”’ 
In like manner Δευκαλίων is a diminutive of Δεύκαλος, which Δεύκαλος 
is a pet name for Ζεύς, and appears elsewhere as Δίοκλος, AtoxAéas, 
Διοκλῆς. The famous Διὸς Κόρινθος was originally Διοσκόρινθος, i. 6. 
Δίος Κόρινθος ‘the boy Zeus.’ Korinthos was not the son of Zeus, 
but Zeus himself, and so Deukalion was not the grandson of Zeus, 
but Zeus himself. The Cretan birth of Zeus is satisfied by the 
story that Deukalion was the son of Minos and Pyrrha is provided 
for as the mate of Πύρρος, another name for Zeus, and the πυρρίχη 
or weapon-dance comes from Πύρριχος, a diminutive of Πύρρος. 

The name of Pyrrhus is ablaze with light. The landing of 
Deukalion is the landing of a god of light, and the peak of 
Parnassus where Deukalion landed was called Λυκώρεια, NOW Λυκέρι, 
the ‘light look-out.’ But what is the connection between light 
and flood? The Biblical account spans the chasm with a rainbow. 
But we go further afield, or, if one may say so, further aflood, 
and follow the figure of ‘The Godkin in the Ark,’ ‘Das gotter- 
knablein in der truhe,’ which is the title of the next section. The 
best known of these is Perseus, his chest of cunning workmanship, 
his λάρναξ δαιδαλέα having been immortalized by Simonides. That 
Perseus was originally a sun-god needs no demonstration, and as 
such divine honors were paid to him. Telephos, the son of 
Auge, a goddess of light, is another floater, and the landing of 
his mother is represented on a coin of Elaia, the port of Per- 
gamos. Oidipus too, according to one version of his story, was 
imprisoned in an ark which was driven ashore at Sikyon, but the 
name of Oidipus has not thus far yielded any light. More 
remunerative are the old legends of Tenedos, the landing-place 
of Tennes and Hemithea, who had been shut up in a chest by 
their father Kyknos. Tennes, really a son of Apollo, was after- 
ward slain by Achilles, and Apollo avenged the death of his son. 
Yet another ray of light falls from the ancient name of Tenedos, 
Λεύκοφρυς, ‘the eyebrow of the dawn.’ The hero of Delos, the 
birthplace of Apollo, was one Anios, who was called by his 
mother Rhoio, a son of sorrow (ἀνία), as Benjamin was called by 
Rachel Benoni. This Rhoio, bearing the pure seed of the god, 
was shut up in a chest by her angry father, Staph yloz-aiid carried 
by the waves to Delos. Staphylos (‘Cluster’) and Rhoio 
(‘Pomegranate’) clearly belong to the Dionysiac cycle. But is 
not Dionysos one of the gods of light? Semele, the mother of 


©) 
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Dionysos, was also cabined in a chest and the waves bore her to 
Prasia, on the western coast of Laconia. The image of Dionysos 
and the εὐδία mystica are figured on the coins of Patrai, together 
with the hero Eurypylos, who introduced the worship of Dionysos 
into Patrai, and who is doubtless one with the god whom he 
introduced ; for, like Dionysos, Eurypylos opens the gates wide 
—the gates of life, the gates of death: 


ἐγγὺς yap νυκτός re καὶ ἥματός εἰσι κέλευθοι. 


This chest with its living prisoner floats down the tide of the 
ages. The ark becomes a prosaic barrel. Oidipus is christened 
Gregory. Telephos becomes Sigurd, and the stork that brings 
the German babies fishes them out of the same mythic waters 
that bore Perseus to Seriphos. 

From the chest, the ark, we turn tothe ship. Dionysos in the 
ark is a rarer figure than Dionysos on the ship, its mast wreathed 
with grape-vines. This form of the Dionysiac epiphany was 
originally Ionic, but spread beyond Ionic bounds. In fact, 
scholars recognize the ship of Dionysos in the carrus navalis, 
one of the regular features of the old Shrovetide procession and, 
according to some etymologists, the source of the word ‘carnival.’ 
Nor was the custom of parading the image or symbol of a god 
confined to the cult of Dionysos. It is found in the worship of 
Athena at Athens. It existed down to the twelfth century in the 
Netherlands, and a ship built in the same mythic shipyard 
brought St. Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins to Cologne. 

To one who has followed Professor Usener’s studies among the 
Bollandists, it is not surprising that he makes the Christian 
festival of the Epiphany a transfer of the Dionysiac epiphany, 
and he quotes a passage from an archbishop of Constantinople 
(437-447) in which Christ himself is presented under the figure 
of a ship. The ship is a Christian symbol. Early Christian 
lamps have the shape of aship. The ship was borne on Christian 
seals. It is figured on monuments in the catacombs. It reappears 
in German hymns and English Christmas-carols. This ship is 
the eds) κοιίλη οὗ the sun one remembers from Mimnermos, it is 
the great Pendragonship one remembers from Tennyson. There 
is a whole fleet of these ships in Christian legend. 

It is a rapid transit from ship to fish, as Jonah could testify, or 
in Greek waters from ship to dolphin, as Arion might tell; for 
the dolphin is the special Greek form, and Professor Usener 
traces the dolphin now on coins that make a belt stretching from 
Pontus to Paestum, now in the wide domain of heathen and 
Christian legend. The dolphin is by excellence the ἱερὸς ἐχθύς. 
It was sacred to Poseidon. It was sacred to Apollo. Nay, 
Apollo himself appears under the form of a dolphin in the hieratic 
hymn which honors the Pythian Apollo. According to the 
theory advocated in the ‘Gotternamen,’ the original deity was 
Δελφίνιος, an independent god, but afterwards annexed as an 
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attribute (A. J. P. XVII 360). The story of Arion on the 
dolphin has made the figure of the dolphin-rider popular, but the 
mythologist notes that the legend has to do with those places only 
in which there were well-known images of the pair, with Tarentum, 
Taenarum, Corinth. Now, all these images were consecrated to 
Melikertes. But, though Melikertes is the Greek form of the 
Phoenician Melkarth, ‘ Kinz of the City,’ Professor Usener does 
not share Keller’s belief that the whole thing is of Phoenician 
origin. The true Greek name is Palaimon, and the Phoenician 
name and the Phoenician traits have been taken up into a truly 
Greek cycle. There is no lack of historical anecdotes in connec- 
tion with the dolphin. A dolphin brings the corpse of the 
murdered Hesiod to shore. A dolphin falls in love with a boy of 
Iasos and is buried in the same grave with his beloved. Closely 
examined, these stories and all the rest go back to the original 
cult, and the same thing may be said of the fish which appears in 
Christian martyrology, far apart as St. Lukianos and Dionysos 
may seem to be. 

But what is the meaning of ark and ship and fish? What is 
the mythic motif behind all these manifestations ? 

Now, the prime conditions of a mythic motif, as laid down by 
Professor Usener, are that it be manifold, that it be multisignificant. 
There is, for instance, a primal belief that every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above, that there is a treasure laid up in 
heaven, or haply hidden by the gods in hell, an inexhaustible 
source of blessing and wealth. The forms of that treasure vary. 
It is now a herd of kine, now a hoard of gold and silver. Now it 
appears as the golden fleece of Phrixus, now as the Apollo- 
fountain Kyrene, both sung in the Fourth Pythian of Pindar. 
Now it is a horn of plenty, now Fortunatus’ purse. These are all 
various phases of the same idea. In like manner ark, ship, fish 
are phases of the same idea, and the idea is the coming of the 
dawn. Ark, ship, fish are vehicles; but not they alone. The 
vehicle may be a hero. So Hermes and Herakles carry the boy 
god in their arms. So St. Christopher carries through the flood 
the Light of the World on his back. 

The other quality of the mythic figure, the one which, accord- 
ing to Professor Usener, is the fertile and fatal source of error, is 
its multisignificance, is the variety of interpretation of which it is 
susceptible, is its ‘Vieldeutigkeit.’ ‘Wasp’ suggests a waist, 
suggests a temper. Footsteps are ‘dogged’ and tempers are 
‘dogged.’ ‘Spider-webs’ give one side, ‘spider-legs’ another. 
There is one ‘flower’ of speech and another ‘flower’ of sulphur, 
and so on without end. Thus, the figures of the myth have a 
manifold play. In the Rigveda the kine of the heavens, which 
form the heavenly treasure, let down the rain as they give forth 
the light. The kine of the sun-god in Od. XII are the days of 
the year. We are not to attempt, as Kuhn has done, to derive 
all mythical figures from actual processes. We must allow the 
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primitive fancy to play its game in its own sweet way, and to turn 
a battle between light and darkness, between day and night, 
between summer and winter, into a battle between life and death. 
The primal notion of the abode of the gods as a mountain or 
other special region is another figure that leads to a series of 
developments: the Olympus of Homer, the Garden of Eden, the 
Land of the Hyperboreans, the Land of the blameless Aethio- 
pians, the Islands of the Blessed, the Elysian Fields. There were 
no ravening beasts in Crete, the birthplace of Zeus. There are 
no snakes in Ireland, the Island of the Saints. No rain or snow 
fell on the image of Artemis at Iasos in Caria. No rain or snow 
fell on the compound at Ephesus, where St. John wrote his Gospel. 

Another phase. This life has always been more or less a vale 
of tears, and men have always looked backward or forward to a 
Golden Age. The good old times are matched by a good time 
coming. Hesiod tells of the past. The Greek comic poets 
abound in pictures of the future, so that one becomes somewhat 
weary of the Land of Cocagne; and Vergil and Horace both 
describe the blessedness that is to be. The Messianic time isa | 
familiar phrase, and Pope recalls Pollio. 

In like manner the simple figure of the dawn is the mof#f of all 
these varied images of ark and ship and fish, The god is borne 
by the flood to the summit of a mountain, to a cliff, to an island, 
and thence rises to heaven, to the gods. This is his epiphany, 
not his birth; but epiphany and birth fall together. Ship and 
fish, Argo and dolphin are one. The magic ship of the Phae- 
acians, the bark of Charon alike take us to the world beyond. 
Heathen and Christian graves share the symbol, and the fish 
represents Christ as the dolphin represents Apollo. The inter- 
pretation of the Greek word ΙΧΘῪΣ as Ἰᾷ(ησοῦς) X(ptards) Θ(εοῦ) 
Y(ids) Σ(ωτήρ) is an afterthought. 

The path that leads to the results of Professor Usener’s inves- 
tigation winds through so many fascinating phenomena that there 
is scant space left for the results themselves, for tracing the out- 
growth of the Greek account of the deluge from the details of 
the figures which represent the revelation of the god of light, for 
showing the independence of the Hindu account and the evolu- 
tion of the Semitic legend. For all this the reader must be 
referred to the book itself. No notice, however detailed, would 
suffice to give a just conception of the wealth of learning and the 
range of vision which it displays. 7 

B. L. G. 
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HERMES, XXXIII (1898). 


J. Kromayer, Zur Geschichte des II. Triumvirats, reviews the 
Illyrian campaigns of 35-34 B.C., and the events that led up to 
Actium. The beginning of the quarrel was Octavian’s refusal to 
share Italy as a recruiting basis, which made Antony’s army mainly 
Oriental. Their correspondence, begun by Octavian because of 
the Alexandrian presentations, is confined to the year 33. 


G. Busolt, Aristoteles oder Xenophon. Aristotle in his account 
of the Thirty drew from the Atthis of Androtion, which treated 
the period very fully, and is shown to be more reliable than 
Xenophon. The latter did not write till ten years after the events, 
and his rhetorical treatment often distorts the facts. 


R. Reitzenstein und E. Schwartz, Pseudo-Sallust gegen Cicero. 
Whereas the invective against Sallust is fictitious and late, that 
against Cicero is an extract from a pamphlet published in 54, as 
appears from its praise of Crassus, its reference to Cicero as a tool 
of the triumvirs and its knowledge of his private affairs. It seems 
probable from the author’s plebeian station and relation to the 
triumvirs that the speech is part of the reply of Piso to the 
Pisoniana. 


U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die lebenslanglichen Ar- 
chonten Athens. The earliest of these names are fictitious, though 
with a basis of fact, and the archons’ oath by Acastus shows that 
the Medontidae were not kings. They were a noble family who 
robbed the monarchy of all real power. 


C. Robert, Theseus und Meleagros bei Bakchylides. Ode 
XVII confirms the Bologna vase, which reproduces the picture of 
Mikon. The scene is beneath the sea and Aphrodite the main 
character, so that both Nereids and Poseidon are in their proper 
place. Both vase and poem are based on Simonides, who 
changed the origina] Ariadne to Amphitrite, but neither shows us 
the ring, which was a later addition to the story. The Francois 
vase alludes only to the dance of deliverance at Delos. Ode V 
reconciles the two versions of Meleager’s death, and its plot is 
identical with Phrynichus’ Pleuroniae, which was like the Septem. 
Euripides made many changes in the myth. 


H. Wirz gives a detailed description of twelve Palatine MSS of 
Sallust—Th. Mommsen discusses the MSS of Eugippius. The 
agreement of RS with I insures the correct reading.—P. von Win- 
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terfeld offers sundry conjectures, inter al. Ter. And. 434 Megueo 
for Aegue.—P. Wendland. Jesus was mocked by the Roman 
soldiers because he was like the Saturnalia king, whom it was the 
custom to sacrifice at the close of the festival. Hence John 19. 
7-12 1s impossible.—F. Blass. In Aesch. Cho. 32 φόβος (φοῖβος) 
is a gloss, The consequent change in metre upholds I. 25 πρέπει 
ar\.—E. Schwartz comments on the life of Augustus by Nikolaos 
of Damascus. 


E, Schwartz, Die Vertheilung der romischen Provinzen nach 
Caesars Tod. The accounts of this period are sadly confused 
and often incorrect. Dio and Livy, who drew from Augustus’ 
memotrs, are very unfair to Antony, representing him as a coward 
and robbing him of the credit of the amnesty. Plutarch is fair to 
both Antony and Octavian, and seems to follow a tradition that 
goes back to Brutus’ letters. Appian’s source is a sensational 
romance of the time of Claudius, which upholds Antony against 
both Octavian and Cicero. All writers give many details regard- 
ing Octavian, who was, however, not very important at the first, 
and all agree that Brutus and Cassius were low, selfish oligarchs. 


J. Vahlen, Varia, defends una with communicem in ad Att. I 
18, 1, and μετά in Theoc. XVI 61, interprets XV 37; in Apul. 
Apol., p. 74 Kr. reads τόπον ef οὐρανοῦ νῶτον, and Ὁ. 7,6 defends 
Zenonem. By supplying a lacuna in Suetonius’ life of Horace, 
we see that he died Nov. 27, just 59 days after Maecenas. 


G. Wentzel, Hesychiana. Dionysius’ Μουσικὴ ἱστορία is a Source 
neither of Hesychius nor of Rufus, and neither Stephanus nor 
Hesychius draw from Philo, whose work was geographical, while 
they are mainly biographical. Stephanus’ source was Hesychius, 
for it was younger than Philo, gives the teachers and friends of its 
subjects, arranges authors according to literary categories and 
a ΘΡΒΕΙ͂Β according to sects, and was also used by Diogenes 

ertius. 


E. Bethe, Das griechische Theater Vitruvs. Dorpfeld now 
holds that Vitruvius is describing the buildings of Asia Minor and 
that, though their stages were really used for acting, those in 
Greece were too narrow for this purpose. But the width depends 
on the size of the theatre and the frequency of scenic performances. 
Two Greek theatres have one row of honor seats at the orchestra 
for viewing choral dances and one at the diazoma for seeing action 
on the stage. Moreover, the height of the stage in Greece is 
nearer the Vitruvian model than in Asia, and the decoration is the 
same; in fact, the two types are identical. Again, at Eretria the 
dressing-rooms are level not with the orchestra, but with the top 
of the proscenium, and the Naples terracotta shows clearly a stage 
with traces of people on it. 


P. Meyer discusses recent additions to the list of pracfecti 
Aegypt:. Claudius Firmus set up Psilaan, prince of the Blemmyi, 
15 
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as emperor, and ruled Egypt as his prefect.—W. Dittenberger. 
The hieromnemon from Sosthenis in Oetaea was not an Aetolian. 
—H. Pomtow. The Chian Amphiktyon probably represented 
Euboea, just as Spartans stood for Doris. Members of the 
Aetolian League sometimes bore the name of their country, not 
of their city—H. Diels. The Metapontine river that greeted 
Pythagoras was named Casa (v. Bac. XI 119).—G. Busolt. 
Thucydides was recalled by special decree, because he was not 
really an exile and his influence with Sparta was needed by 
Athens.—J. Ziehen. Vitruvius in I 4. 9 is rationalizing the myths 
of the founding of cities, where some beast plays an important 
réle in the choice ofa site. In ad Att. 11 17. 2 read prae hoc Isis 
for phoczs. 


M. Wellmann, Die Pflanzennamen des Dioskurides. The 
genuineness of the synonyms in the first class of MSS is estab- 
lished by comparison with Pliny. The fuller alphabetical lists in 
the other MSS were made in the third century aA. D., and consist 
of three distinct parts—the illustrations of Krateuas, the lists drawn 
largely from Pamphilos, and the text of Dioskurides. A list of 
541 plants 1s appended. 


R. Heinze, Zu Horaz Briefen. Full commentary on Book I, 
inter al.: 1. 4-6 refer not to the poet’s age, but his desire for inde- 
pendence; 32 est=Uicet; 2. 10 keep guid, for cogo ut is better 
than the infinitive; 27-31 does not refer to Aristippus’ com- 
parison, but merely to idle luxury. sfomsz is used, since they act 
as if they had already won Penelope; 68 meltoribus means ‘ better 
men’ (cf. Theog. 31), from whom the verda come; 4. 1 candidus 
is ‘upright’; 16 is said jokingly, for Augustus disapproved of 
Epicurean teachings; 5. 2 o/us means ‘modest meal’; 7. 24 
merentis = etus gui laudem meret, and refers to Maecenas (cf. 
Sen. IV 36); 8 is written in very artistic prose style to suit the 
mood of the author; 9. 6 valdius movit is unique in Horace, and 
is due to the climax of feeling ; 10 is Epicurean throughout ; 26-7 
is independent of what precedes; 42 ff. does not refer to Aristip- 
pus; 12. 25 famen is a particle of transition, in 14. 26 of continua- 
tion; 15. 12 kadena is abl. of cause, sed introduces the reflections 
of the rider himself; 16. 56 zsto pacto is not resumptive, but 
restricts mthi lenius; 17. 39 quod quaerimus refers to v.15; 
18. 98 keep num with semper inops; 19. 27, the objection to 
iambics is their polemic character. 


U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Unechte Briefe. Isoc. Ep. 
4 is condemned by its use of ἄττα, which careful writers avoided. 
Isocrates would take no liberties with Antipater. 3 is written after 
Chaeronea, but Isocrates died a few days after the battle. Plat. 
Ep. 13 is proved spurious by its reference to Plato’s burial of his 
mother, for she had married again and had another family. 
Moreover, the letter is not used by his biographers. In Dem. 
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Ep. 2 it is strange that he should ask for recall from exile without 
alluding to the cause of banishment, though natural if written by 
some later admirer. 


L. Traube in Plin. N. H. XXXIV 71 defends se impart, 84 
<amplex>ando anserem, XXXV 7 reads continuae domus.—H. 
Stein in Thuc. I 2.5 reads ἐκ <madatord> του ἐπὶ πλεῖστον (cf. 1 18); 
3. 3 «τὸ; ἀντίπαλον and «(τὸ πρῶτον» ὡς ἕκαστοι; 6.5 pera τοῦ 
γυμνάζεσθαι, πυγμῆς---τίθεται, 7 τείχεσιν, 13. I τὰ πολλὰ---καθίσταντο 
(read ἤδη τε μᾶλλον), πρότερον---βασίλειαι, and ἡ Ἑλλάς are glosses.— 
M. Lehnerdt shows that Enoche di Ascoli brought the Germania 
to Italy in Nov. 1455, and that Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini read 
it by Jan. 1458.—P. von Winterfeld comments on a citation from 
Petronius in a scholion to Eugenius Volgarius.—K. P. Schulze. 
Codex R of Catullus agrees so closely with M as to have no inde- 
pendent value. 


U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Lesefriichte. In Stat. Theb. 
III 460 Aphesanta (ἀφίημι) is taken from Antimachus; Ap. Rhod. 
III 1244 read δαῖθ᾽ for 376’; Arch. ap. Ath. X 447 B ἔμυζε (cf. 
Xen. An. IV 5. 27); Eur. And. 557 οἷς for ὥς, Iph. A. 573 ἔμαθες, 
580 ἔμολε; Ar. Thes. 536 τείσεσθε γ᾽ for τις ἔστιν; in Pl. Menex. 
238B the gods are not named, because it was not proper in a 
funeral oration (Dem. 60. 30), so ἴσμεν γάρ is a gloss; Theoph. 
Char. 23 read κατὰ χιλίας, the author having written X, which the 
copyist understood as 600; Aristotle’s will shows that he was a 
Macedonian citizen and Antipater was viceroy, who, as ruler, 
would be named at the beginning of all wills. 


A. Schulten, Romische Flurkarten. The plans in Hyginus, De 
Lim. are accurate, but are copies from official documents added 
by a later hand. They include Minturnae, Hispellum in Umbria, 
Anxur, Aventicum in Switzerland, Aosta and Turin, besides some 
Cities not yet identified, and are probably drawn from Agrippa’s 
statistical work. 


C. Robert, Zu Aristophanes Vogel. The four musicians repre- 
senting foreign birds sit on the hillock, in which Tereus lives, 
and overlook the chorus; 391 read χύτραν. μακρὰν ὁρῶντας ; 405 
<yaias> ἐπὶ τίνα; 771 βοῇ νόμον ; 1150 κατόπιν ὥργαζόν θ᾽ dua; in 435 
Tereus refers to his own armor; between 865 and 890 an Athena, 
Demeter, Aphrodite, Hera and Zeus Πολιεύς Or Σωτήρ must have 
been mentioned, and after 592 a verse is lost, which referred to 
birds of prophecy; arrange 1203-4 I]. ὄνομα δέ σοι τί; Πάραλος ἣ 
Σαλαμινία; | I. Ἶρις ταχεῖα; Π. πότερα πλοῖον ἣ κύων ;, in the first ques- 
tion referring to the Alcibiades affair; put 1343 after 1346 (ἐρῶ = 
tell) and supply three verses describing the haunts of birds; 
1706 ff. belong to Pisthetairos, 1725-30, 1743-47 to the herald, 
and in 1724 4 should have a line to itself. 
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A. Rzach. The best MS of Hesiod’s Shield is the Cod. 
Ambros., which with some Paris MSS (2773, suppl. gr. 663) con- 
stitutes the most important family. Next in value is the group 
Par. 2772, Laur. XX XI 32, Harl. 5724.—A. Hock. Kersebleptes, 
whose four sons are honored in the decree of BCH XX 466 ff. 
from the summer of 351, could not have been very young in 359, 
as Dem. 23. 163 states. The Greek names of his sons show that 
he had a Greek wife. The fourth may be the Teres mentioned in 
Philip’s letter found in Demosthenes’ works.—L. D. Barnett. A 
cup in the Louvre (Pottier, I, pl. 17) shows Pandareos stealing the 
golden dog, Iris and Hermes, and a Munich amphora (No. 85) 
presents the marriage of Laertes.—E. Meyer. Only Thyatira 
and a few other cities were Macedonian colonies, the rest of Schul- 
ten’s list (Herm. XXXII 523 ff.) were only settlements dependent 
on some city. Arrian’s chief purpose was to write a history of 
Alexander, but his work on Bithynia is more personal, so that the 
author is more in evidence. Sulla did not reform the centuries in 
88, but put them in place of the tribes.—F. Blass restores papyrus 
fragments of Menander’s Kolax and Georgos.—H. Willrich. The 
legate A. Ter. Varro mentioned in several inscriptions may have 
led the detachment of vessels to which Plutarch, Lucull. 3, alludes. 
—G. Busolt. The phrases τοῦ δ᾽ ἐπιόντος ἔτους and the like in Xen. 
Hellen. I and II are proved genuine by the evidence that the 
interpolator of I 3. 1 found the phrase already in the text.—F. 
Pichlmayr. The true name of the officer that suppressed the 
German revolt against Domitian was L. Norbanus Lappius Max- 
imus.—Th. Mommsen. The Tillius of Hor. Sat. I 6. 24 was a 
tribunus militum laticlavius. 

BARKER NEWHALL. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, Vol. XXII. 


No. 3. 


1. Pp. 213-32. On the orthography of the Carthaginian 
inscriptions, by Aug. Audollent. The object of this article is to 
show that certain errors in the Latin inscriptions of Africa are due 
not to simple blunders, but to dialectic peculiarities of the region. 
The article presents the results of a careful examination of many 
inscriptions, with classified lists of errors. 


2. Pp. 233-45. The Protrepticus of Galen and Jamot’s edition 
1583), by Mondry Beaudouin. This interesting article, which 
contains occasional comments on the edition of Kaibel, investigates 
the sources of Jamot’s emendations, showing that the emendations 
were neither original nor taken from a MS, but were retroversions 
from the Latin translation of Erasmus, which is appended to 
Jamot’s edition. It is further shown that Bellisarius, in making 
his translation, used a MS which has, like all the other MSS of 
the Protrepticus, been lost or at least has disappeared. 
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3. Pp. 246-56. Critical notes on eleven passages of Cic. Fin. 
I, by Louis Havet. 


4. Pp. 257-73. The oracle of Apollo at Claros, by B. Haus- 
soullier. In this interesting article several inscriptions, hitherto 
unused in the investigation of this subject, are examined, and 
much light is thrown upon the question of the usages of the 
oracle, the officials connected with it, the life of which Claros was 
the centre, etc. 


5. Pp. 274-85. Questions of Latin syntax, by J. Lebreton. 
I. The use of tenses in the comparative conditionals. Here are 
enumerated all the examples the author could find in Cicero. He 
concludes that 1) after guasz and tamquam, the temporal sequence 
was observed almost universally: principal after principal tenses, 
historical after historical; 2) after combinations including inde- 
pendent sz (quam si, ut st, etc.), the ordinary construction of the 
unreal condition was employed. II. The reflexive in apposition 
and the attributive complement. Here he adds a rule to existing 
rules: In apposition or in the complement of an adjective attribute, 
the reflexive is employed to refer to the logical subject of the 
abridged sentence. An example of each will make clear the 
meaning: ad Fam. 13. 25 Eum tibi commendo ut... principem 
civitatis suae. Pro Cluent. 39. 109 aliquis defendisset equitem 
Romanum in municipio szo nobilem. All the examples he cites 
contain only the fossesstve suus. 


6. Pp. 286-96. Notes on the Hippolytus of Euripides, by E. 
Chambry. The MS reading is defended in many passages that 
have been ‘‘emended.” The article merits serious attention. 


7. Pp. 297-303. On dierectus, by Georges Ramain. After 
an examination of all the examples, the author rejects the defini- 
tion of Nonius (p. 49, Merc.), and maintains that as adj. or adv. 
(dterecte) it means at once, (tout droit, tout de suite, etc.). He 
derives it by dissimilation from de-erectus, which may have been 
pronounced at first ‘‘ deierectus” to prevent its becoming simply 
derectus. 


8. Pp. 304-5. J. Keelhoff replies to Prof. Earle on Hat. I 
86, explaining his position more clearly, and vigorously maintain- 
ing it. 

9. Pp. 305-6. Paul Perdrizet shows that the name Λιπόδωρος 
in Diodor. XVIII 7, 5, which had been variously ‘“‘emended ” as 
occurring nowhere else, really occurs on two sling-balls, probably 
of the end of the fourth century B.c. The has its second leg 
shortened, and the o and ὦ are small. 


10. Pp. 307 ff. Book Notices. 1) The Wasps of Aristophanes, 
by W. J. M. Starkie, London, 1897. Albert Martin thinks this 
work more suitable for scholars than pupils. He criticizes unfavor- 
ably some details, but on the whole finds the edition a good one. 
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2) Aristophanis Ranae cum prolegomenis et commentariis edidit 
J. van Leeuwen, Leyden, 1896. M. Block objects to some details, 
and especially condemns the numerous atheteses, but finds the work 
otherwise good. 3) Platonis opera omnia recensuit et commen- 
tariis instruxit Godofredus Stallbaum. Vol. VIII, Sect. II. Editio 
altera emendatior. Platonis Sophzsta. Recensuit ... Otto Apelt, 
Leipzig, 1897. Noticed by Albert Martin. This revised edition 
is only to a limited extent critical, the notes being chiefly explana- 
tory. The reviewer commends it only moderately. 4) Médéric 
Dufour, La Constitution d’Athénes et l’ceuvre d’Aristote, Paris, 
1895. Noticed by Albert Martin, who considers it a good doctor- 
dissertation. He makes some comments of his own on the ques- 
tion of authenticity, discussed in the dissertation. 5) Aristotelis 
Parva Naturalia recensuit Guilelmus Biehl, Leipzig, 1898. A 
brief description of the work by A. M. without comment. 
6) Philodemi volumina rhetorica edidit Siegfried Sudhaus, volu- 
men II, Leipzig, 1896. Briefly described and praised by Albert 
Martin. 7) Mythographi Graeci, vol. III, fasc. I. Pseudo-Era- 
tosthenis Catasterismi recensuit Alexander Olivieri, Leipzig, 1897. 
Described and favorably criticized by A.M. The author has 
shown in a previous publication that this work is not by Eratos- 
thenes. 8) Evangelium secundum Lucam sive Lucae ad Theo- 
philum liber prior, secundum formam quae videtur Romanam 
edidit F. Blass, Teubner, 1897. Acta Apostolorum sive Lucae ad 
Theophilum liber alter, secundum formam quae videtur Romanam 
edidit F. Blass, Teubner, 1896. J. Viteau states Blass’s theory, 
but can not fully accept it. 9) Grammatik des neutestamentischen 
Griechisch, von F. Blass, Goettingen, 1896. J. Viteau, highly 
praising this work, points out a few minor faults. 10) Joannis 
Laurentii Lydi Liber de ostentis et Calendaria Graeca omnia 
iterum edidit Curtius Wachsmuth, Leipzig, 1897. Noticed by 
Albert Martin, who pronounces it one of the best works of the 
Teubner collection. The revision is based upon several new 
MSS which not only furnish new readings but also fill lacunae. 
11) Joannis Philoponi de opificio mundi Libri VII. Recensuit 
Gualterus Reichardt, Leipzig, 1898. Albert Martin gives an 
account of the works of J. Philoponus, and describes the present 
work with favorable comment, but regrets that the author did not 
himself examine the one MS in Vienna and has consequently 
given an entirely inadequate account of it. 12) Constantino 
Aurelj, Studio etimologico della parola “ Italia” e degli altri nomi 
dati alla penisola, Roma, . Of this work L. Ὁ. says: “La 
péninsule fut appelée Vztul, d’ot, plus tard /talia, entre les 
années 1322 et 1320 av. J.-C. Ce n’est 14 qu’un spécimen des 
résultats, extremement précis, comme on voit, des recherches 
é€tymologiques de M. Aurelj. La connaissance, qui lui est par- 
ticuliére, de l’idiome ‘tyrréhno-pélasge’ lui a permis de fournir un 
grand nombre d’autres explications de noms propres ou communs, 
non moins précises et non moins certaines que celle d’/tala.” 
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13) Etudes de philologie musicale. Fragments de l’Enéide en 
musique, d’aprés un manuscrit inédit. Fac-similés, etc., par Jules 
Combarieu, Paris, 1898. Louis Duvau notices this work rather 
unfavorably, and devotes some space to the discussion of the 
‘“‘neume liquescent,” that is, the note given to an accessory vowel 
inserted in a group of consonants divided between two:syllables, 
as when urbe becomes u7*be. The subject belongs to the music 
of the Middle Ages, and not to classical philology. 14) Eduard 
Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa vom VI. Jahrhundert v. Chr. bis 
in die Zeit der Renaissance, Leipzig, 1898. Briefly and rather 
favorably: described by L. H. The work is devoted to the art 
of prose-writing, and treats of the rhythmical laws of prose. 
15) Hermann Peter, Die geschichtliche Litteratur aber die 
romische Kaiserzeit bis Theodosius I und ihre Quellen, Leipzig, 
1897. Philippe Fabia, recognizing the great learning and ability 
of the author as well as the great value of this work, regrets that 
he can not bestow upon it the praise it has received in other 
reviews. Especially faulty is the title of the book, and even the 
preface does not prepare one entirely for the contents. 16) H. 
Vandaele, Qua mente Phaeder fabellas scripserit, Paris, 1897. 
Georges Ramain analyzes this doctor-dissertation, and finds it in 
the main a good work. 17) P. Papinii Statii Silvarum libri, her- 
ausgegeben und erklart von F. Vollmer, Leipzig, 1898. Georges 
Lafaye reviews this work at some length, criticizing many details, 
but still pronounces the edition the most complete and important 
that has appeared since that of Markland. 18) H. Lietzmann. 
Catenen. Mitteilungen iiber ihre Geschichte und handschrift- 
liche Ueberlieferung. Mit einem Beitrag von H. Usener. Frei- 
burg i. B., 1897. Max Bonnet explains the: nature of these 
Catenae, or collections of the commentaries of various fathers on 
any given book of the Bible, analogous to our Notae Variorum 
on the classical writers. He finds the work satisfactory in every 
respect. Usener demonstrates that a commentary on Job attrib- 
uted to Origen was really written by Julian of Halicarnassus. 


No. 4. 


1. Pp. 329-32. Note on Soph. El. 86-91, by L. Parmentier. 
The traditional text is defended and γῆς ἰσόμοιρ᾽ ἀήρ is interpreted 
as meaning (with a familiar scientific theory of the day) “ air con- 
sisting partly (half) of earth.” The whole phrase φάος ἁγνὸν καὶ 
γῆς ἰσόμοιρ᾽ ἀήρ denotes the light of day, φάος ἁγνόν being one 
extreme and γῆς ἰσόμοιρ᾽ ἀήρ the other, of what makes up the 
whole, somewhat after the analogy of ras οὔσας καὶ ras ἀπούσας 
ἐλπίδας. It is difficult to make the explanation clear in a few 
words. 


2. Pp. 333-45. The reign and death of Poppaea, by Philippe 
Fabia. In this interesting historical essay, the view is defended 
at length that Nero killed Poppaea, but not deliberately. The 


——_— 
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article treats of some events subsequent to her death, for the 
purpose of showing how greatly Nero mourned her loss, and how 
powerful an influence her charms exerted. 


3. Pp. 346-50. Max Niedermann defends the statefnent of 
Pseudoplutarch that Andocides was of the race of Κήρυκες. 


4. Pp. 351-3. Georges Ramain reads quanto for alzguanto in 
Plaut. Aul. 539, and expresses the opinion that there is a lacuna 
before this verse. The reasons he assigns seem strong. 


. Pp. 354-63. Epigraphic notes, by B. Haussoullier. This 
article is divided into three parts. I. Three metrical (elegiac) 
inscriptions now in Constantinople are published and discussed. 
They contain nothing of great importance. II. An inscription of 
Delphi (published and discussed in the Bul. de Cor. Hel. XXI, 
Dec.) is further examined. It relates chiefly to architects employed 
on works in Epidaurus. III. An inscription of Thespiae (pub- 
lished in the same number of the B. de C. H.) is discussed, and by 
means of a comparison of it with CIGS. I 1733, light is thrown 
upon the manner of letting contracts. It is demonstrated that 
προστάτης 1S Synonymous with éyyvos. 

6. Pp. 364-6. Book Notices. 1) The Medea of Euripides, 
by E. 5. Headlam, Cambridge, 1897. Noticed favorably by E. 
Chambry. 7) M. Annaei Lucani Pharsalia, cum commentario 
critico edidit C. M. Francken, Lugduni Batavorum. Louis 
Duvau, though finding several things capable of improvement, 
considers the book worthy of favorable reception. 


The Revue des Revues, commenced in No. 2 and continued in 
No. 3, is completed in this number. 
MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Professor BAUER, of Graz, has done good service by resuming 
his report of Greek historical literature, which he had brought 
down to 1888 in Burstan’s Jahresbericht for 1889. The present 
volume is entitled Die Forschungen zur griechischen Geschichte, 
1888-1898, verzeichnet und besprochen (Munich, Beck), and gives 
a valuable survey of what has been done in Germany during the 
said decennium, accompanied in many instances with critical 
appreciations. To be sure, there is no scale. The length of the 
notice depends on the interest of the reviewer, and the summaries 
are now meagre, now so full that those who have not access to 
the works under review, or time for the study of them, will be 
thankful to Professor BAUER for his abstracts, as Professor BAUER 
himself has had occasion to be thankful to others for notices of 
works which he has not seen with his own eyes. His treatment 
of French and English books is, as might have been expected, 
not so satisfactory as his review of German contributions to Greek 
history. His review of Hauvette, for instance, has a spiteful tone, 
and it is astonishing that he should have despatched Macan’s 
elaborate study of Herodotos’s second triad as an inaccessible 
continuation of Sayce’s libel on the great historian, miscalled an 
edition of the first three books. The English editors of Thukyd- 
ides have fared little better, so that, after all, the book lacks that 
exhaustiveness which is the German’s peculiar boast. There is 
an introduction of eighteen pages, followed by the inscriptions, 
papyri, topographical and numismatic memoirs. Thereupon we 
pass in review treatises on the historians of the Greeks and 
discussions of the sources of Greek history, general works on the 
history of the East and of Greece, and special works on the 
various periods—the time before the Persian wars, the age of the 
Persian wars, the period from the end of the Persian wars to the 
end of the Peloponnesian war, from the end of the Peloponnesian 
war to Alexander the Great, the age of Alexander, the successors 
of Alexander, and the Aetolian and Achaean leagues. The closing 
chapter deals with chronology. The index gives simply a list of 
authors, though it promises more. To review the reviews and 
criticize the criticism of so crowded a book as Professor BAUER’S 
is will hardly be expected of Brief Mention, but it may be 
permissible to call attention to his preliminary discussion of the 
relation of the natural to the historico-philological sciences. 
History and philology, it is commonly contended and commonly 
conceded, lack the exactnesss of the peculiar methods of natural 
science. They give, for instance, no scope for experiment, the 
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great instrument and the great verifier of research. This is 
Wachsmuth’s point of view, and those who have had occasion to 
plead for the educational value of philological studies are not 
dissatisfied with it. Life is not an exact science, and the problems 
of conduct—which constitutes life—are not physical, much less 
mathematical, problems. But BAUER maintains that in regard to 
the certainty and uncertainty of the results, in regard to the 
inexhaustibility and absolute trustworthiness of the material, 
there is no such thoroughgoing difference between the two 
domains of knowledge. Nay, he maintains that the impression 
of the greater exactness of physical methods, of the greater 
certainty of the results and the deeper insight into the concate- 
nation of the phenomena is due to the erroneous conception of 
scientific operations that belong to different stages of investigation. 
The imposing word ‘law’ is used in the physical world of mere 
hypotheses, of mere convenient groupings of analogous phe- 
nomena. True, the number of observations in the domain of 
natural science is much larger and there is a much larger sum of 
results to be gained by means of pure induction. But error is 
not excluded from the one field any more than from the other. 
A mistake in reading a microscopic preparation is parallel with a 
mistake in reading a palimpsest. The difference is simply in the 
material. That material is far richer in the domain of physical 
science; but there are no unbroken series in physical science any 
more than in history and philology, and as to the ascertainment 
of the facts, repeated study of the material gives the historian, 
the philologian something of the same advantage that the man 
of physical science finds in experiment. Neither physicist nor 
historian can rest satisfied with mere inductions, and both 
domains are open to the invasions of subjectivity. Law is for 
both often nothing more than a figure. Chemical affinity and 
attraction of gravitation explain nothing. Heredity, adaptation 
and differentiation, the wave-theory of light and electricity are 
mere hypotheses, and the survival of the fittest in the realm of 
nature has recently been offset by the scientific theory of the 
extirpation of the best in the realm of political life. The main 
difference between the two groups lies, according to Professor 
BAUER, not in the greater exactness of the methods and the results 
on the one side, and in the greater subjectivity on the other, but 
in the immediateness with which the physicist can observe and in 
the advantage he possesses of repeating observation by experi- 
ment. But the advantage is not so great as it seems. The 
investigator of nature is in danger of confounding genus, species 
and variety quite as much as 18 his historical brother. The 
inexplicable plants itself on the track of the one as it plants itself 
on the track of the other. The individual asserts itself in both 
domains, but the student of nature is interested in the individual 
as a type; the student of history values the individual as an 
individual, or, as BAUER is careful to add, ought to doso. But 
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the fact is that the ancient historians were as careful of the type 
as Nature herself, and their typical use of historical characters 
presents many problems to the modern investigator. However, 
we must leave Professor BAUER to fight the battles of philologian 
and historian and to minimize the advantage of the methods of 
physical research. At the same time it is interesting to note that 
Brunetiére advocates the application of the evolutionary method 
so long dominant in the realm of Nature to the study of literature, 
and finds that the knowledge of the class is the only true way to 
the appreciation of the individual. 


SCHNEIDEWIN’S Preface to his first edition of Sophokles’ Aias 
and Philoktetes bears date October, 1849. It is therefore nearly 
fifty years since the inauguration of the edition which still bears 
his name and the rare merit of which was widely recognized and 
at once. The gifted scholar, whom I was proud to call my 
master, did not live many years to enjoy his success, and the 
work was taken up by the eminent Grecian, AUGUST NAUCK. 
The SCHNEIDEWIN-NaucK Sophokles has never lost ground. 
The Ozdipus Tyrannos has had ten editions; the least popular 
of the seven plays, the Z7rachiniai, six. To this legacy EwaLpD 
BRUHN has succeeded, and the first half-century of the edition 
has been emphasized by an outrider, called by the new editor an 
appendix, which deals with the Syntax and Style of Sophokles 
(Berlin, Weidmann). It is not an elaborate disquisition. It is 
nothing but numbered headings and examples. The headings 
serve to show the editor’s conception of the phenomena; the 
examples are reinforced by additional illustrations, especially 
from the drama. There is no sorting of the material under the 
rubrics of dialogue and chorus. It is, as Professor BRUHN says, 
hard to draw the line between syntax and style, and I should be 
the last one to dispute his contention, inasmuch as syntax is style 
to a much greater extent than many people suppose. At the 
same time, it seems to me that BRUHN’S treatment of the stylistic 
side, as he conceives it, is more illuminating than his treatment of 
the syntactical side, and gives a clearer insight into the sources 
of the peculiar bitter tang that pervades the Sophoklean honey. 
But Sophoklean syntax can not be despatched in this text-book 
fashion, this catechetic fashion. It must be judged first by 
dramatic syntax. A few specimens, occasional parallels will not 
suffice. We must know more. An American scholar has given 
us an exhaustive treatise on the genitive in Sophokles, as a 
German scholar had previously given us an exhaustive study of 
the Sophoklean accusative; but unless we know as exhaustively 
how Aischylos, how Euripides handles these cases, we can not 
make the desired differentiation, such as we are at least able to 
divine when we read the treatise of Weber on the final sentence. 
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Sophokles is bold in his use of the genitive as a whence-case. 
Every one remembers his O. T. 142: βάθρων toracbe. How does 
Euripides compare in this regard? Euripides is bold in his 
handling of the whither-accusative. How does Sophokles com- 
‘ga How do the different dramatists stand in respect of 

yperepic usage? What does our touchstone, Aristophanes, 
report? The omission of dy with subj. is not one problem, but 
several; and it might be maintained with some show of reason 
that we have in one passage purposeful retention of an epic 
construction, in another survival, in a third considerations of 
euphony. Adherescence is not the sole, perhaps not the chief, 
explanation of οὐ for μή with the indicative. Then the investigator 
must beware of exaggerating, beware of minimizing phenomena. 
In one section (§135) BRUHN says that ds is added to the predi- 
cative participle without any special significance, or, if any, with 
the faintest. Yet the construction serves to blunt the sharp edge 
of knowledge, and with some of the verbs the construction is 
impossible without ὡς. It is fashionable to say that the historical 
present is achronic, that it is timeless, that it belongs to an early 
stratum of language. But knowing, as we do, that it is absent 
from the epic; that it has little, if any, standing-ground in higher 
lyric; that it comes into literature through the drama, one might 
hesitate before saying with BRUHN that the historical present is 
used without any especial vividness. True, as Lane has pointed 
out, there is what he calls an Annalistic Present ‘used in brief 
historical or personal memoranda to note incidents day by day 
or year by year as they occur” (L. Grammar, §1591), and there 
is no vividness in the Annalistic Present. Annals are not history. 
But the vividness of the Historical Present proper is due precisely 
to the fact of this forced contemporaneousness, so to speak. We 
may modify, we can not do away with the dictum of antique 
aesthetics, and the author of the περὶ ὕψους says distinctly 
(c. XXV): ὅταν ye μὴν τὰ παρεληλυθότα τοῖς χρόνοις εἰσάγῃς ὡς γινόμενα 
καὶ παρόντα οὐ διήγησιν ἔτι τὸν λόγον ἀλλ᾽ ἐναγώνιον πρᾶγμα ποιήσεις. And 
after citing a familiar passage from Xenophon (Cyr. VII 1, 37), 
he adds: τοιοῦτος ἐν τοῖς πλείστοις ὁ Θουκυδίδης. But all this amounts 
to saying that absolute agreement on the significance of syntac- 
tical phenomena does not exist, and I do not mean to detract 
from the value of BRUHN’S work, which is undeniably useful to 
the student of syntax as well as to the student of Sophokles, and 
there are doubtless many who will prefer sober statement to 
supersubtle interpretation. 


The quotation just made from the author of the περὶ ὕψους 
naturally suggests a brief mention of the new edition by Professor 
ROBERTS (Cambridge, The University Press), the same scholar 
to whom we are indebted for an interesting and instructive book 
on the Boeotians (A. J. P. XVI 373-5) and for an essay on 
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Caecilius of Calacte (A.J. P. XVIII 302-12). The edition, the 
first English edition for sixty years, has long been in preparation, 
as we learn from the preface, in connection with a larger under- 
taking, ‘A History of Greek Literary Criticism.’ Some such 
larger study is necessary for the appreciation of the so-called 
Longinus, and the editor’s way of handling literary topics gives 
just ground for pleasant anticipations. In the Introduction Pro- 
fessor ROBERTS takes up the question of the authorship and 
discusses the contents and character of the work. The author is 
an unknown writer and the time the first century. What he says 
of the contents and character, how he has managed the translation, 
how the textual, linguistic, literary and bibliographical appendices 
can not be indicated here without anticipating a review by another 
hand, which has been promised for a later number of the Journal. 
When that time comes, I may return to the subject. 


The vitality of the HaupT and SauPPE Collection (Weidmann) 
is not confined to one or two members of the series, such as 
the Schneidewin-Nauck Sophokles mentioned above. The fifth 
volume of HALM’s ed. of Czceros Ausgewahlte Reden appears 
in a tenth improved issue under the management of G. Laus- 
MANN. The first edition appeared in 1850, the first year of 
my student life in Germany, and the comparison of the two 
editions has a certain personal interest to me which I could not 
hope to impart to the average reader of the Journal. And yet 
it might be safe to say that not necessarily the worst plan of 
studying the recent history of classical philology and the drift of 
pedagogical courses would be a comparison of the different 
editions of such text-books as have been adapted to the use of 
schools from time to time. The volume before us contains the 
Pro Milone, the pro Q. Ligario, and the pro Rege Deiotaro. 
The bulk is very nearly the same as that of the first edition, 
whereas almost all new editions are blown up with a quill: and 
the abridgments as well as the additions are noteworthy. Things 
that interested deeply the original editor fifty years ago are not 
now allowed to expand so freely, and the short method of inter- 
pretation by means of a German rendering is freely resorted to in 
the later issues of this standard Cicero. 


Dr. KENyon, the accomplished eatin ial to whom the 
philological world owes so much for his decipherment of recently 
recovered Greek authors, has brought out a treatise on Zhe 
Palaeography of Greek Papyri (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press), 
a beautiful volume, with twenty facsimiles and a table of alphabets. 


oogle 
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In the first chapter he treats of the range of the subject, which 15 
a development of quite recent years. In the following chapters 
he discusses papyrus as writing-material, distinguishes between 
non-literary and literary papyri, and, in accordance with his 
previous studies, marks off three periods—the Ptolemaic, repre- 
sented by the Petrie papyri, the Roman period, and the Byzan- 
tine—and gives the characteristics of each. ‘“ Non-literary 
papyri,” he says, “are plentiful and fairly well supplied with 
precise dates; literary papyri are comparatively rare and can 
seldom be dated, even approximately, on other than purely 
palaeographical evidence.” Hence the importance, palaeograph- 
ically, of the chapters on the literary papyri of the Ptolemaic and 
of the Roman period. In the Byzantine period there are no 
literary papyri. The Arab conquest of Egypt gave the papyrus 
its death-blow. Papyrus gives way to vellum; the roll to the 
codex. The minuscule hand, which for fifteen hundred years 
had been confined to non-literary documents, enters the line of 
literary tradition. It is as old, we are assured, as the set uncial, 
but its function was less dignified, and its emergence reminds one 
of those linguistic phenomena that suddenly force their way into 
good society. The uncial hand became exhausted, like the old 
nobility, and the vulgar minuscule passed on the torch of learn- 
ing and passes it on still, Here as everywhere we have the 
triumph of the business world, the vulgar world, and palaeog- 
raphy becomes a branch of what we are forced to call sociology. 
The readers of the Journal may be interested to know that the 
Ayer papyrus published with facsimile in the last volume is 
assigned by Dr. Kenyon to a date not later than the first century 
after Christ. 


Men of English stock have seldom shown much sympathy with 
Drumann in his systematic blackening of Cicero. Life and char- 
acter are not all of one color any more than the black spirits and 
white, red spirits and grey of the weird sisters. His political 
course does not commend itself to those whose motto is ‘Thor- 
ough.’ His eloquence is puffy to us, as it was to some of his 
own people; but to call his writings a Sahara, as Mommsen does, 
is eminently unfair, as it is decidedly inconsistent; and as one 
‘grows old one becomes more indulgent and less disposed to 
withhold from Cicero the terse praise of Augustus: λόγιος ἀνὴρ καὶ 
φιλόπατρις. Ina study of rare brilliancy Zielinski has shown the 
immense influence that Cicero has exerted on the world of the 
last two thousand years, an influence no second-rate soul could 
have wielded; and Max Schneidewin has paid to Cicero’s huma- 
nitas a tribute which would have been more effective if it had 
been less bulky, yet one which no student of ethics can afford to 
neglect (A. J. P. XVIII 247). But these are both advocates and 
have to be studied as such. Inarecent number of the Deutsche 
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Rundschau (April, 1899), Professor Ht BNER takes the attitude of 
a judge, and few articles intended for the wider public deserve to 
be pondered so carefully by the classical scholar. He does not 
undertake to give a final answer to the complicated problem, but 
he does make the undoubted paling of Cicero’s star more com- 
prehensive. An age of radicalism and Caesarism can not be just 
to a novus homo who tried to be a conservative, and the business 
speakers of our time can not have much sympathy with the 
copiousness of the too fluent orator. Even in America delight in 
oratory is rapidly becoming a mere tradition. Eloquence is 
relegated to the less ‘progressive’ communities. It is Southern 
here as it is Southern in Europe, and Professor H@BNER, familiar 
with Italy and Spain, tells us that one must have heard Pio Nono 
and Ruggiero Bonghi and Gonzalez Bravo in order to form an 
idea of the effect of Ciceronian oratory. 


In the Nation of May 18, 1899, I have already said what 
seemed to me most important to be said about RIEMANN and 
GOELZER’S Syntaxe comparée du grec et du latin, both by way 
of general characteristic and of detailed criticism. RIEMANN, 
who came to an untimely end some eight years ago, was predom- 
inantly a Latinist, and so is GOELZER, in spite of the Cours grec 
Riemann et Goelzer, and the book is stronger on the Latin than 
on the Greek side. Perhaps Latinists may think differently. 
The title is a misnomer, as Bréal, a friendly sponsor of the book, 
has pointed out. It is a parallel syntax, not a comparative 
syntax. The lines are drawn more closely now than they were 
some years ago. Egger’s Grammaire comparée, a useful and 
suggestive little book in its day, is not what would now be called 
a comparative grammar, and the subtitle of Nagelsbach’s Lafet- 
nische Stilistik, which runs £22 sprachvergleichender Versuch, 
has an odd sound in our ears. And so, despite the use that 
RIEMANN and GOELZER have made of recent literature, there is 
a lack of what may be called genetic treatment. The authors 
complain of the lack of material on the Greek side. It is a just 
complaint, but a little more vigilance would have revealed a 
number of things that have been published since 1883, the date 
of Hiibner’s.indispensable Grundriss. Even the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY, which they have cited from time to 
time—at second hand, it is to be feared—might have saved them 
from some mistakes. In view of the fact that Professor Hale’s 
elaborate assault on the traditional doctrine of the sequence of 
tenses and moods in Latin (A. J. P. VIII 46 foll. and 228 foll.) 
has been disregarded, I may take comfort to myself that my 
study of the Greek participle (A. J. P. IX 137 foll.), which is a 
manner of contribution to comparative syntax and which has been 
summarized in a recent number of the Belgian Revue des Huma- 
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nités, has found no consideration. But in discussing the σχῆμα 
Πινδαρικόν, RIEMANN and GOELZER have nothing more recent to 
cite than a dissertation by Wilpert of 1878, and find themselves 
forced to record in the corrections that in 1897 Wilpert had 
recanted some of his statements. Would it not have been easy 
to consult Haydon’s paper in A. J. P. XI 182 foll.? Dyroff, Die 
Geschichte des Pronomen reflexivum, which is cited in the intro- 
duction, does not seem to have been used in the body of the 
work, any more than Professor MILLER’s compendium of Dyroff 
(A.J. P. XVIII 214 foll.). But the criticism of details would 
carry me beyond the limits of Brief Mention, and one grows 
weary of insisting on points that have been already made and 
made in vain. The book is one of substantial value. The 
advanced student must have it at hand, build on it here and 
reject it there. Itis.a provisional work. What is not provisional ? 


C. E. M.: Mr. FAIRBANKS’ book, Zhe First Philosophers of 
Greece (Charles Scribner’s Sons), has proved somewhat disap- 
pointing to those who hoped to find it a trustworthy guide for 
readers unacquainted with Greek who wish to gain access to the 
sources of our knowledge of Greek philosophy. The plan and 
arrangement of the book are excellent, but these merits are more 
than counterbalanced by the frequent and palpable inaccuracy of 
its translations. A few salient examples must suffice. Fairbanks, 
p. 6, Dox. 315 we find ἀπέγνωσαν translated ‘recognize’ instead of 
‘reject’ in the statement ‘The physicists, followers of Thales all 
recognize that the void is really a void,” completely reversing the 
meaning of the passage. F., p. 18, Simplicius Phys. 32 r. 149, 32 
ἐπὶ γὰρ τούτου μόνον Θεόφραστος ἐν τῇ ‘Ioropia τὴν μάνωσιν εἴρηκε καὶ 
πύκνωσιν δῆλον δὲ ὅτι καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι τῇ μανότητι καὶ πυκνότητι ἐχρῶντο 15 
translated as follows: ‘Of this one writer alone, Theophrastus, 
in his account of the Physicists, uses the words pdvwors and 
πύκνωσις Of texture. The rest, of course, spoke of μανότης and 
πυκνότης. This certainly gives no suggestion of the true meaning, 
namely: ‘In reference to him alone, Theophrastus, in his account, 
has spoken of rarification and condensation. But it is obvious 
that the others also made use of rareness and denseness’ (i. 6. 
made use of them in their philosophy, though they did not 
employ these words).—F., p. 85, Dox. 362, παρέλκειν is translated 
‘drags the moon after it,’ instead of ‘is superfluous.’ The moon 
is here distinguished from the sun, which serves a purpose in the 

eneration of the world.—F., p. 129. The overlooking of καὶ, 
Simpl. De Caelo 137 r., results in the perverted translation of 
φαμένοις yap εἶναι πολλὰ καὶ ἀΐδια ‘though we said that many things 
are eternal,’ instead of ‘though we said that things are many and 
eternal.’—F., p. 218, λόγος τῆς μίξεως, Arist. De An. 1, 4. 408-14, Is 
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translated ‘the cause of the mixture,’ instead of ‘the ratio in the 
mixture.’—F., p. 219, De Sens. 441-4, ἀναίσθητα, referring to taste, 
is translated ‘invisible,’ instead of ‘imperceptible,’ and the passage 
is reduced to nonsense. 


M. W.: In editing the Monumentum Ancyranum with brief 
notes, and furnishing an English translation, Dr. WILLIAM 
FAIRLEY, of the University of Pennsylvania, has done a welcome 
service, inasmuch as he has summed up and made available the 
results of the discussion which have appeared since the date of 
Mommsen’s important edition in 1883. This American edition is 
much more valuable than the French one of C. Peltier (1886), 
which was simply an abridgment of Mommsen with many errors. 
The introduction would have been more interesting if Dr. 
FAaIRLEY had given a somewhat fuller account of the controversy 
which has been waged, especially among German scholars, as to 
the character and purpose of the inscription. He himself sides 
with Bormann in regarding it as an epitaph, but a more detailed 
statement of the arguments urged against this view might well 
have been given. The commentary given at the foot of the page 
is brief and is more concerned with the verification of facts than 
with the language of the inscription, but one can hardly quarrel 
with this in a volume appearing under the auspices of the 
Department of History. Inasmuch, however, as some knowledge 
of Eatin may fairly be assumed of those who use the book, we 
should prefer in a note like that on c. 3, “Mommsen is almost 
alone in holding to ‘surviving,’” to use szperstitibus rather than 
the English word. Onc. 23 one might expect to find a reference 
to the inscription on the secular games published in the eighth 
volume of the Ephemeris. An English edition of this inscription 
with notes available for college use would be very welcome. 


W. K. C.: The appearance of a new edition, after an interval 
of eight years, of KIESSLING’s Odes of Horace (Weidmann) 
awakened pleasant expectations in all familiar with that service- 
able and suggestive edition. We are rudely awakened when we 
learn from the prefatory note of HEINZE, the reviser, already 
favorably known for his work on Lucretius, that lack of time had 
prevented the revision of any part save the commentary on the 
Carmen Seculare, and the introduction to what has been rewritten 
in the light of the official inscription discovered in 1890. The 
notes have undergone less change, though numerous additions 
have been made and the phraseology altered in a number of 
cases. Disappointing as the book is, through the lack of a 

16 
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complete revision, it is in a way gratifying as an indication of the 
thorough and scholarly work to be expected from HEINZE here- 
after. Nota change has been made that does not commend itself 
as a decided improvement. 


C. A.: It was in the pages of this Journal that Mr. WIENER 
first made known to English scholars the linguistic peculiarities 
of the so-called Yiddish dialect (A. J. P. XIV 41-67, 456-82). 
He has now laid all students under a new obligation by his™ 
History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). This literature has presented a most remark- 
able evidence of vitality since 1881, when the Russianizing of the 
Jews in the Czar’s dominions was suddenly arrested by reactionary 
edicts and the ablest of Russian Jewish writers felt it a duty to 
employ the homely tongue of the great mass of their co-religion- 
ists. The bibliography bears witness to their activity and the 
chrestomathy gives specimens from which it will not be invidious 
to single out the story of Bontsie Silent, by Perez, a gem which 
would do credit to any literature. It is given to few writers to 
have the openly of presenting so novel a subject to the 
reading world. 
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I.—THE GREEK VERBAL IN -TEo. 
ParT IIJ.—ON THE EXPRESSION OF THE AGENT. 


In the earlier period of the Indo-European languages, especial 
prominence was given to those brief, concise, half-exclamatory 
expressions of an action to be accomplished, whose ‘mood’ was 
conceived of as being half-future, half-imperative, so that the 
command-thought contained more or less of force, according as 
the tone of the speaker approached the sterner realm of demand, 
or the tender pathos of entreaty. Meantime this flexible form 
could (theoretically, at least) be associated with any tense or 
mood of the copula. As a matter of fact, the character of the 
writer’s style was right accurately portrayed by even so minute a 
matter as the omission or expression, in Gk., of the copulae— 
always forms of εἶναι, except in Soph., Phil. 116, where alone 
γίγνομαι appears. We shall see below that the expression of the 
copula is the norm in the more dignified style of Thucydides and 
Herodotus, its omission the custom in the lighter veins of comedy 
and dialogue. The orators occupy a middle position between 
the two extremes. 

Naturally, this expression of a complex thought by a single 
form would be more natural, and hence more usual, in the 
complex languages of antiquity, while just such forms were 
gradually felt to be inexact, as we approach the later period, 
under the reign of simplified uniformity and analytic tendency. 
And, as a matter of fact, they are inexact—let us say rudimentary 


—expressions of a volition, for whose more precise differentiation 
1 
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in elegant writing or where nice shadings are needed, we must 
substitute the more precise periphrases with δεῖ, χρή, ἀνάγκη, πρέπει, 
χρεών, etc. 

Now, there were in Sanskrit several verb-forms corresponding 
more or less accurately to what we understand under “ Verbalia 
necessitatis,” or gerunds: their endings are -ya, -tavya, -aniya, 
-tva, -ayia, -enya. A corresponding richness of variety is found 
also in the ways in which the agent of the action was expressed. 
In association with a gerund in -ya the agent could be expressed 
either by the dative, genitive, or instrumental; verbalia in -/avya 
are accompanied only by an instrumental of the agent, while the 
agent for verbalia in -dyza appears either in the dative or instru- 
mental. We note the strong preference for the instrumental- 
agent. As above stated, in the whole of the Greek literature 
from Homer to Aristotle, exclusive, these -réo forms occur about 
1831 times, all told. Of these 1831 cases, about 400 are accom- 
panied by the agent-expression in some case—either dat. or acc., 
and in one horrible passage what appears to be &d+gen. About 
one vbl. in four, then, has the agent formally expressed. Now in 
Greek, where instrumental and true dative have in great part 
fallen together in form, the matter of the expression of the agent 
is more difficult, by reason of the twofold—manifold—nature— 
ambiguity, we might say—of the dative form. We readily see 
that by a sort of personification the Greek instrumental becomes 
a true agent-case; but, after all, there is a broad organic difference 
between an instrumental-dative, a thing-dative, and an agent- 
dative, which is a person-dative, indicating the sentient being 
. interested in the act. Speaking of the pure dative, with the 
passive, Brugmann (Gr. Gr., p. 209) says: ‘‘In diesem Gebrauche 
hatten sich Dativ und Instrumentalis beriihrt, und sie sind ofters 
schwer gegen einander abzugrenzen.” Similarly, 1. 1., p. 211, 
speaking of the zustrumental dative used with the passive of ‘“ der 
Person, unter deren Mitwirkung eine Handlung vor sich geht,” 
he says: “Diese Gebrauchsweise war mit der Verwendung des 
echten Dativs beim Pass. zusammengeronnen.” While, then, the 
(personified) instrumental datives may figure as datives of the 
agent, the pure dative, of the agent, is older than this “unechter 
Gebrauch des Dativs,” and “Es hat also (Delbriick, Griech. 
Syntax, p. 78, note 2) der Instrumentalis beim Passivum urspriing- 
lich auch nur den Sinn der Begleitung.” 

But the Greek goes even further in permitting yet another case 
—the accusative—to stand as an expression of the agent; which 
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usage is, we are taught, confined to the Attic dialect, and into 
which construction we will look more closely. This accusative 
has been ‘explained,’ mechanically, as having arisen from a 
certain confusion of this gerund-construction with that after δεῖ, 
χρή, etc. So Stallbaum, Matthia, Schiilze, Kriiger, Jelf, Arnold, 
Blomfield, Kopetsch, Bernhardy, etc. Now, while no one can 
deny that the power of analogy is great, yet we are constrained 
to suspect this ‘explanation,’ on its very surface, by reason of its 
alarmingly mechanical appearance. I had myself happened on 
what I consider the true explanation of this construction before 
reading those golden words of Madvig (Syntax der griechischen 
Sprache, §85, and Anmerkung, p. 87), as follows: ‘‘Der Name 
dessen, der die Handlung auszufiihren hat, wird im Dativ... 
zum Gerundiv gesetzt ... Aber bei dem unpersonlich gebrauch- 
ten Gerundiv steht der Name der handelnden Person auch im 
Accusativ... Man dachte sich die handelnde Person im Allge- 
meinen ohne das Spezielle, durch den Dativ bezeichnete Verhalt- 
niss, und doch auch nicht als wirkliches grammatisches Subject 
(Nominativ).” Here we have the true ‘explanation.’ The accu- 
sative expresses merely the person, with regard to whom, rela- 
tively to whom, the act is to be fulfilled: the agency is, as it were, 
only suggested in this variety of the acc. of specification, which 
is more vague, less specific than the formal dative would be. 
Again, it is constantly reiterated that this agent-accusative is 
confined to the impersonal, gerund usage, not the personal 
gerundive. Then we easily see the parallelism between the 
personalness of the personal construction with its preference for 
the sentient dative, and the impersonalness of the impersonal 
construction with its lethargic accusative. Moreover, that former 
law about the use of the accusative as agent-case is not violated 
in the earlier language by a single exception. ΑἹ] these cases of 
the accusative-agent occur with verbals which are either evidently 
impersonal, or else ambiguous, such as, e. g., Eur., Iph. Taur. 111 
τολμητέον... λαβεῖν, Where λαβεῖν may be either nom. or acc., and 
hence does not demonstrably violate the usage. Then just here 
we, at a blow, reduce a number of ambiguous cases at once: so 
soon as the agent-accus. appears in connection with a vbl. which 
would otherwise be grammatically a dubium, we at once know 
the vbl. to be impersonal, and hence its accompanying inf. neut. 
noun, pronoun, or what not is the οὗ). of the vbl. Then the 
interesting result follows that, e.g., in Plato, Laws 778 B, the 
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indirect question is, tested by this proof, in the accusative case. 
Only the presence, therefore, of such an agent-accus. enables us 
to decide whether a vexatious τοῦτο Or so is in the acc. or nom. 
Whether we are satisfied with this ‘law’ or not, we must recognize 
it until a violation of it can be proved: such violation I have 
found nowhere in the something like 10,500 T. pages of known 
or accessible literature between Homer and Aristotle. Then the 
Greek is capable of expressing a shade of the relationship between 
verbal and agent which neither the Latin nor the Sanskrit 
possesses. Nor is it unnatural that the Greek should have 
chosen just this case, having as the language did that especial 
preference for the ‘acc. of specification,’ which has therefore 
received the name of the Greek accus., κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν. 

Proceeding hurriedly to the passages illustrating the construc- 
tion of the agent-accusative, we note that it does not appear in 
Aeschylus or Sophocles; and in all the much more bulky Euri- 
pides we find only two instances—Hippolytus 491 and Iph. Taur. 
111—in both of which instances the agent-person is not expressed 
outright, but referred to by participles in the accusative, e. g. 
τολμητέον τοι ξεστὸν ἐκ ναοῦ λαβεῖν ἄγαλμα πάσας προσφέροντε 
μηχανάς. The first open expression of the agent by the acc. of ἃ 
personal pronoun occurs in Aristophanes, Equites 72: ποίαν ὁδὸν νὼ 
τρεπτέον. Then if the Hippolytus was brought out in 428 and the 
Equites in 424, we locate the known beginning of this usage 
about 425-430. Aristophanes’ other cases are Eccles. 875-6: 
βαδιστέον ... Setmvnoovra...xov μελλητέον, and Aves 1237: 
ols θυτέον αὐτούς, where the dative-agent case had to be avoided, 
to prevent ambiguity, by reason of the immediate proximity of 
the other dative, ofs. Gross (III, p. 9) errs in stating that Aris- 
tophanes uses this construction only once! We might even add 
a fourth case, if we accept the MS reading μ᾽ in Vesp. 1514 
(instead of y’, with Bergk, Richter and others). 

Leaving the poets, and omitting Herodotus, who naturally does 
not use this Attic construction, we hurriedly view the three 
Thucydidean instances of its use. Stylistic reasons make it 
preferable, if not necessary, to avoid another dative in I 72: ἔδοξεν 
αὐτοῖς παριτητέα, etc., and I 86: δίκαις καὶ λόγοις Staxpstrea. More 
interesting is VIII 65: λόγος αὐτοῖς .. . ὡς οὔτε μισθοφορητέον εἴη 
ἄλλους: here the vagueness of the negative and hence rejected 
thought is in keeping with the expression of that agent by the 
accusative; but so soon as the definite numeral, πεντακισχιλίοις, iS 
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introduced, immediately the construction passes over into the 
dative. Xenophon is no lover of this construction, never using 
it in the Cyropaedia, Anabasis, Oeconomicus, Symposium, Hiero, 
Agesilaus, Resp. Laced., De re equestri, Cynegeticus and Apo- 
logia. Nor in the Hellenika, since VI 3, 7 is no exception; and 
in his later edition Breitenbach retracts his erroneous statement 
in the 63 edition, to the effect that ἀλλήλους is acc. agent. On the 
other hand, Gross (III, p. 10) is in error again in giving to the 
Mem. two cases of this construction. The accusative occurs only 
once directly associated with the verbal, while in two other cases 
the inevitable participle appears, referring back to the omitted 
agent-accus. But in one of these passages (III 11, 2) the acc. is 
necessary to avoid confusion with the neighbouring dat., while in 
another passage (I 5, 5) the reading is uncertain and Κα ΠΟΥ 
reads ἱκετεύειν, nOt ixerevréov. Considering the un-Xenophontean 
nature of this construction, we are confirmed in what suspicions 
we may have had relatively to the genuineness of the Hippar- 
chicus, when we find in its short 203 Teub. pages three instances 
of this construction: I 12, VIII 12, I 5, in the latter alone of 
which cases there is some doubt as to the proper interpretation 
of the acc., as the verb in question, ἀσκητέον, may show either the 
neuter or the active sense. 

Twenty-five of those of Plato’s Dialogues which contain verbalia 
ἴῃ -réo at all, show no trace of this construction. There is nothing 
of especial interest to note in the 4 instances in the Gorgias, 1 in 
Crito, 4 in Theaetet.; in Sophistes 226 A we note the rather 
abrupt shift from the yp-construction to this agent-accusative 
expression. Politicus and Phaidros each show 2 instances. The 
dative of the agent would have been less elegant in the pseudo- 
Platonic Anterastai 138 E, where, as in several other cases, we 
suspect the O. O. construction of some subtle influence. Simi- 
larly, the agent-dative is naturally avoided in Republic 349 A: 
ἀποκνητέον ye re λόγῳ ἐπεξελθεῖν σκοπούμενον. The nine other 
verbalia in the Republic, which are accompanied by the accus. 
agent, show only the usual phenomena—acc. for dat. to avoid 
ambiguity, acc. agent referred to by the (somewhat remote) 
participle, etc. A vexatious passage is 400 Ὁ: ταῦτά ye λόγῳ 
ἀκολουθητέον: if ταῦτα is the accus. of the agent, it is the only 
case in which such an agent-case is used in reference to things, 
and that in neut. pl.; if ταῦτα is subject, only its position in the 
sentence prevents a flagrant solecism in its not agreeing in number 
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with its predicate adj.; if ταῦτα is acc. of specification, the con- 
struction is, to say the least of it, a unique one. The last of 
Plato’s dialogues to be considered here is that bulky work which 
our very uncertain chronology places toward the end of the 
master’s life, viz. the Laws, and its 18 loci present no especially 
difficult features. The passage 803 E is corrupt, but the reading 
so far as concerns the vbli. practically sound; similarly 862 B. 
Sudden changes from datives to accusatives also appear, but the 
reasons are almost always easily patent, 6. g. 966 A: τοὺς φύλα- 
kas ἡμῖν γνωστέον; more sudden is the change from dative to 
accusative in 862 B. In 808 D the construction glides out from 
under the influence of χρεών, and the vbl.+acc. agent takes its 
place. We can hardly help suspecting a confusion of construc- 
tions and influences in 643 A: φαμὲν ἰτέον εἶναι τὸν λόγον; the 
construction can not be pronounced personal, since iréos is never 
so used, nor could an uncompounded neuter verbal be thus made 
passive. To force this interpretation would therefore necessitate 
our accepting an unwarranted and unique violation of otherwise 
exceptionless laws—the passivity of the personal construction on 
the one hand, and the neuterness of the uncompounded neuter 
verbal on the other. But here again the O. O. is to blame for 
the confusion, and the resulting words—illogical or incorrect, 
from the strict grammarian’s point of view—for all that sounded 
well tothe ear. The construction finally seems to appear in the 
spurious Epinomis 991 C. Then the percentage in Plato is low 
enough as it is, but it would be still lower, were it not for that 
erratic spurt of accusatives in the Laws. But the Platonic scholar 
expects erratic experiments in the Laws. 

The field of Oratory will detain us but for a very brief space, 
as out of the whole Decas only three—Andocides, Isocrates, and 
Demosthenes—seem to have tolerated this construction. Ando- 
cides’ example—III 40; the oration is suspected as being spurious 
—occurs in O. O.; Demosthenes, like Andocides, uses it only 
once, II 13, as also Isocrates had done before that in the oration 
IX 7, where the neighbouring dative, τοῖς φρονοῦσιν, makes the acc.- 
agent case preferable. The other Isocratean locus is in Epist. VI 
9, where, by the way, apart from what suspicion naturally hovers 
about these epistles, the position of the participle strikes us as 
anomalous, it preceding its verbal by an unusual distance. Dinar- 
chus, I 112 hardly counts among these loci, as it has evidently 
arisen by a pure anacoluthon, the long construction being for- 
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gotten: προσεκτέον ipiv... εἰδότας, etc., to which change again 
the proximity of the dative λόγοις added its impetus. 

All told, then, we have 55 or 56 cases of the accusative-agent 
construction, but in the majority of these cases the real agent is 
merely referred to by the participle, which participle is in the sg. 
about as often as pl. indifferently—43 cases together, leaving 12 
cases in which the agent is expressed fully, by nouns (6 times ὃ), 
pronouns (4 times), etc. 

The opinion prevails that the copula is regularly omitted, when 
the agent-accus. is expressed (cf. Schiilze, p. 14; Kiihner, §428, 
An. 2, etc.). The facts of the case are as follows: out of the 56 
instances the copula is expressed in 13, being omitted, therefore, 
in about 4 cases in every 5. When expressed the copula is in 
the infinitive in 5 instances, in all of which the expression of the 
copula was more or less essential to clearness of the oblique 
construction; similarly in another case the opt.+d» was neces- 
sarily expressed, for clearness’ sake. 

Why then, in conclusion, is the less usual accusative ever used 
to express the agent? There is an unmistakable flavor of indefi- 
niteness about the accusative in all the earliest examples, and the 
slight preponderance of plurals over singulars may have its root 
in the less specific nature of a plural as versus the exclusive and 
rigidly personal singular, and even here we must exclude those 
singulars behind which we can easily detect a class-name, and 
which are therefore practically plurals. The universality, the more 
sweeping flavor of the plural is in sympathy with the somewhat 
similar tone of the acc. agent. Or, to express it more accurately, 
the acc. agent is objective, the dat. agent is subjective. And in 
beautiful harmony with that fact is the circumstance that with the 
accusative-agent case the sentient, subjective personal pronoun is 
regularly avotded—I count only 6 cases of its use in all classic 
Greek, and of these the only singular is more than suspected ; 
in fact is rejected by not a few scholars, all the remaining ones 
being in the more universal plural. But very different is the case 
the moment the dative-agent case appears. Here the pronoun is 
not only /veely admitted, but it is by a large majority more 
sought than the colder, less subjective nouns and participles; 
indeed, of the something like 344 instances of the dative agent, 
the great majority—about 270—ave personal pronouns, and of 
that goodly number over the half again are of the Ist person 
(139), the 2d person claiming the next largest number (68), while 
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the least subjective, the 3d person, has the fewest examples (62). 
Again, we note a beautiful parallelism between the specific, sub- 
jective dative agent and its accompanying pronouns, preferably 
in the Ist person; also a corresponding parallelism between the 
vague, general, objective accusative agent and its avoidance of 
pronouns, and preference for the more general class-name, e. g. 
nouns, participles, etc. The acc. agent is more remote than the 
interested dat. agent. Hence the acc. agent would be naturally 
used (a) of that which is beyond the control of the real ‘agent’; 
hence, e. g., of exigencies or dire necessity in tragedy, etc. 
(8) The same in the mouth of the quasi-resigned comic actor, in 
whose mouth what was in tragedy serious helplessness becomes 
ludicrous helplessness, or, if you choose, indifference; hence 
Aristophanes’ ποίαν ὁδὸν νὼ τρεπτέον. (y) The intermediate or 
resultant passionless sense of vagueness. 

Then the sphere of this accusative is narrow. Oratory spurns 
it, and in the 2949 T. pages of the Attic orators we count only 5 
meagre cases, and of these not all are Sure cases, as necessities of 
style, etc., obtruded on occasion, and Dinarchus’ blunder does 
not count. 


ON THE COPULA WITH THE GERUND. 


The omission of the copula is so common an occurrence in the 
classics that at first blush we are surprised to learn that the 
development of the copula belongs to the later period of language- 
formation, and is “die schwerste Production des menschlichen 
Geistes und die letzte in dem eigentlich nothwendigen Material” 
(Haase, Vorlesungen iiber lat. Spt. I, p. 55). But the very ease 
with which it could be supplied when omitted caused it to be 
omitted all the more, and hence retarded the otherwise rapid 
development of this extremely common verb. In Sanskrit the 
omission of the copula is especially common with verbal deriva- 
tives, participles in -ya, etc. (cf. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, 
pp. 11 and 15); so common, indeed, is this omission that the 
copula, whether a form of as or ὁλῆ, is never expressed in prose 
with the verbal in -ya, whose function very closely approached 
that of the -reo-formations. Similarly in the older Latinity esse 
is regularly omitted with the fut. act. part. and with the gerundive 
(Dziatzko, Terence Adelphoe, vs. 13, and cf. vs. 46), while in the 
sermo vulgaris such liberties are allowed only in fixed cases. 
The omission of the copula in exclamatory or quasi-exclamatory 
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clauses is almost a psychological necessity. Of all Roman writers 
it seems that Tacitus takes the greatest liberties in this respect 
(cf. Kiihnast, Liv. Synt., pp. 276-9). In the Slav and Semitic 
languages the present of the verb ‘to be,’ when accompanied by 
a predicate noun, is regularly omitted. 

As noted above, the copula to the verbal in -reo is always some 
form of εἶναι, save in the one passage Soph., Phil. 116, where 
γίγνομαι appears; passages like Plato, Rep. 595 A, etc., are only 
apparent exceptions: there is an ellipsis of the copula. 

As above stated, the whole number of verbalia recorded between 
Theognis and Dinarchus, inclusive, is 1831. Speaking generally, 
the copula is expressed with about one in five of those verbals, 
the number of expressed copulae being 358. Then the omission 
of the copula is the rule with the verbal, as elsewhere in the less 
dignified style, or in quasi-interjectional clauses, where the ἐστί 
seems tame and insipid. In preparing the above statistics I have 
counted as ‘copula omitted’ cases like the ἀκουστέα in Plato, Laws 
724 B: ἐστὶ pnréa τε καὶ ἀκουστέα; for in many cases it would be 
impossible to define the limits beyond which an easily supplied 
copula should be considered omitted, and when not. Now, the 
suggestion has been thrown out that the copula is regularly 
expressed with the (personal) gerundive. Such is not the case. 
Of the 91 gerundives considered as certainly personal, 32 are 
accompanied by the expressed copula—about one in three. The 
per cent., then, with gerundives is higher than the norm, but not 
yet so high that we can say that it is ‘regularly expressed.’ But 
to be more minute, let us take the literature by departments. In 
tragedy the conscious omission of the copula is the norm, it 
being expressed only, or generally, when necessary for clearness’ 
sake, metri gratia, etc. The statistics are as follows. In 
tragedy: 

Copula omitted = 95, 
Copula expressed = 15; 


ratio about 1:6+. In comedy the expressed copula is far more 
usual than in tragedy. In comedy: 


Copula omitted = 44, 
Copula expressed = 23; 


ratio about1:2—. In history the expression of the copula has 
gone far beyond its previous restrictions, and the copula is 
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expressed in Herodotus and Thucydides much more frequently 
than omitted! In history: 


Herodotus: copula omitted = 3; expressed = 18. 
Thucydides: copula omitted = 12; expressed = 19. 


15 37 


Thus, for history the ratio is about 1 : 2 in favor of the expressed 
copula. 

Xenophon varies, naturally. According as he approaches the 
more strictly historic style, he assumes the historiographer’s 
mode, and the copula appears more frequently ; 6. g. 


Copula omitted. Copula expressed. 
Memorabilia, 35 10 
Anabasis, 8 14 
Cyropaedia, 16 19 
Hellenika, 5 15 
64 58 


Otherwise Xenophon’s usage approaches that of the tragedians: 
where the tragic norm is about 1: 6, the norm for Xenophon, 
exclusive of the above four works, is about 1 : 4. 

With Plato the omission of the copula is the reigning habit, to 
which only one of his pieces offers any serious exception, viz. the 
Gorgias. Exclude the Gorgias, and Plato’s statistics are: 


Copula omitted = 918 times, 
Copula expressed = 92 times; 


ratio, therefore, about 1: 10. But in the Gorgias the copula is 
omitted 26 times, expressed 12 times! To this anomalous 
freedom of its use the Epistles alone offer an analogy, where the 
copula is omitted 7 times, expressed 8 times, by whoever was the 
author of those letters. In oratory, again, the habit changes: 
here the freer expression of the copula is a characteristic trait. 
For the whole corpus—as my statistics have it, the copula is 
Omitted 130 times, expressed only 101 times: again we note the 
parallelism between the more elegant precision of the oratorical 
usage and the expression of the copula—which expression was, 
naturally, all the more essential in spoken orations, since the more 
fleeting impression had to be explicit, to be quite clear and hence 
forcible. In fact, Lysias, Lycurgus and Dinarchus express the 
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copula more frequently than not, these three orators together 
showing 5 cases of the omitted copula, as versus 12 expressed. 
Andocides and Isaeus use it 4 times, omit it 4 times; the others 
expressing it somewhat less freely than not. 

When expressed the copula is more frequently in the indica- 
tive; the most usual form is, naturally, ἐστί, which occurs 160 
times, εἰσί occurring only twice (Herod., Xen.). Nor does any 
other person or number of the present indicative occur at all, 
save that one lone ist pl. in Demosthenes, LIV 44. Apart from 
the present, both the imperfect (14 times) and the future (6 times) 
occur in the indicative, but always in the 3d person, and always 
in the singular, except in two passages in Plato, Republic, books 
E and ¢, where the 3d pl. of the future appears. The infinitive— 
always present—never occurs in the drama; of the 122 cases of 
its expression, the bulk (101 cases) occurs in Herodotus (3), Thu- 
cydides (9), Xenophon (43) and Plato (46); Isocrates (8) and 
Aeschines (2) together furnish just the same number of instances 
as Demosthenes (10), while the remaining one case occurs in 
Andocides. The copula appears in the optative 42 times, but 
always in the present, save in Soph., Philoctet. 116, a passage 
alluded to above. Plato, Politicus 275 C is the only passage in 
which the optative copula occurs in the plural: these optatives 
are especially frequent in ideal conditional apodoses. After 
Xenophon the use of the optative becomes much less frequent— 
only 2 of these 42 examples occur in tragedy, while 22 occur in 
Herod., Thucyd. and Xenophon. There are 7 cases of the 
copula in the participle (3 in sg., 4 in pl.), and always in O. O., 
save once, in “der langsten und langweiligsten von allen Isocrates’ 
Reden,” XV. This participle never occurs in the drama, and 
only once each in Herodotus and Thucydides, and then in the 
pl. The least frequent form of the copula is the subjunctive, 
represented by only 4 instances—once (apparently) in Theognis, 
once in Sophocles, once in the Hipparchos (II 6), and once in 
Krito, 48 C, where the expression of the copula was necessary 
for clearness’ sake, even at the expense of such cacophony as 
σκεπτέον ἢ ἢ. Noticeable is the higher percentage of optatives in 
the written literature (e. g. history) as versus the colloquial style, 
where indicatives prevail; indeed, Aristophanes uses the indica- 
tive exclusively. That the infinitive ranks next to the indicative 
in the matter of frequence of occurrence is natural, since the 
infinitive is no mood really, but merely a verb-form doing duty 
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for the indicative in oblique constructions, and thus is often an 
indicative in disguise. 

We close with a hasty view of the position preferred by the 
copula, relatively to its verbal. In tragedy it precedes (4 times 
immediately, 3 times with intervening words) just as often as it 
follows the verbal (directly 2 times, with intervening words 5 
times). The copula does not precede quite so freely in comedy 
as intragedy. Aristophanes and the (fragments of) other come- 
dians together place the copula before its verbal 9 times (6 times 
directly, 3 times indirectly), after it 14 times (7 times directly, 7 
times indirectly). Accordingly, for the dramatists we infer that 
the preferable position for the copula is following, with other 
words between copula and verbal; the next most desirable position 
is immediately preceding ; then immediately following ; then pre- 
ceding, with intervening words. Very different is the prose 
usage. Thucydides never, Herodotus only twice, allows the 
copula to precede its verbal. ‘The copula follows its verbal 
immediately 12 times in Herodotus, and just the same number of 
times in Thucydides; it follows with intervening words 7 times 
in Thucydides, 4 times in Herodotus. Thus the results for 
Thucydides and Herodotus are as follows: 


Copula immediately preceding =1; preceding, with intervening words = I. 
Copula immediately following = 24; following, with intervening words = 11. 


Then the strong preference, among historians, is for the postposi- 
tion of the copula, and preferably the immediate postposition. 
Here again, as otherwhere, Xenophon’s usage approaches the 
historians’ norm in the Hellenika, Anabasis and Cyropaedia. 
The statistics for these works are: 


Copula preceding = 7; copula preceding, with intervening words = τ. 
Copula following = 33; copula following, with intervening words = 8. 


These totals (preceding = 8, following = 41) are not unlike the 
results for the historians. Nor does the usage in Xenophon’s 
other writings diverge seriously from the prose norm. The 
statistics are as follows: 


Cop. immediately preceding = 7; cop. preceding, with intervening words = 2. 
Cop. immediately following = 51 ; cop. following, with intervening words = 19. 


Here again the preference is for immediate postposition; the next 
most desirable position is postposition with intervening words; 
‘the least desirable, preposition with intervening words. So, 
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practically, for other prose-writers; take, e. g., Plato, whose 
statistics are as follows: 


Immediate preposition = 12; preposition, with intervening words = 5. 
Immediate postposition = 63; postposition, with intervening words = 24. 


We notice a slight rise in the number of instances of separated 
preposition of the copula in the orators—a dash of artificiality we 
might suspect—thus, 


Cop. immediately prepositive = 14; prepositive, with intervening words = 10. 
Cop. immediately postpositive = 59; postpositive, with intervening words = 18. 


The number of words allowed to intervene between copula and 
verbal varies from 1 to 12 (which extreme number occurs only 
once, Dem. XX 154). Before Plato the greatest number allowed 
to intervene before the verbal was 3, the greatest number after 
the verbal was 6 (once in Aristophanes). Plato increased the 
number of intervening words preceding the verbal to 6, following 
itto 5. The greatest liberty in these matters appears, naturally, 
among the orators, and, peculiarly enough, their most remarkable 
experiments appear when the copula precedes its verbal (1, 2, 3, 
5, 9, 12 words intervening), while the number of intervening 
words does not exceed 4 when the copula is postpositive. 

Then in all the departments of the period under examination 
the statistics are as follows: copula immediately prepositive = 44 ; 
copula prepositive, but with intervening words = 24; copula 
directly postpositive = 206; copula postpositive, with intervening 
words = 84. The fact that greater distance is allowed between 
the prepositive than the postpositive copula and its verbal is, we 
think, in keeping with the artificial nature of the construction: 
the number of words allowed to stand between the verbal and its 
preceding copula is on an average about three times the number 
interposed when the copula is postpositive; but Demosthenes’ 
odd freak (XX 154) distorts the true proportion. 

As stated above, the 97 gerundives show a total of 32 copulae 
expressed, a ratio something above the general norm, including 
the impersonalia. This is in natural harmony with the fact that 
the gerundives are quasi-adjectives, and hence their verb-force 
is necessarily weaker than that of the gerunds, wherefore the 
greater need of copulae. 

CHARLES EDWARD ΒΙ5ΗΟΡ. 


II.—SEMASIOLOGICAL POSSIBILITIES. 
IT. 


In vol. XIX, No. 1 of this Journal I endeavored, by tracing 
the development in meaning of several roots, to prove that 
“difference in meaning is no bar to connecting words.” It is 
equally true, or rather consequently true, that szmzlarity in 
meaning tsno ground for connecting words. For as the signifi- 
cation of a word depends more upon the manner in which it is 
used than upon its primary meaning, the same idea may be 
expressed in various ways. I do not mean where we consciously 
use figures of speech, but where words are used in what we now 
feel to be a concrete sense. For example, whatever may be the 
word for ‘tongue’ in various languages, it has come to denote 
practically the same thing, though the figures of speech that 
brought the several words into vogue might be entirely different. 
Or again, heavy, schwer, gravis are synonymous not only when 
referring to weight, but also in many metaphorical uses of these 
terms. And yet the ideas implied in their origin are quite 
distinct. This is true in numberless cases. 

That this must be so is easy to be seen. For as various 
meanings develop from a common centre, and any derived 
meaning may, in turn, become a centre of development, there are 
many intertwinings of meaning within any related group of words, 
and many coincidences among unrelated groups. I do not hesi- 
tate to say, therefore, that the signification of a word is mainly a 
matter of development, and though this may be traced back, it 
can not be foretold. If, then, we finda related group of words 
with closely allied significations, we may, it is true, easily point 
out the common idea in that group, but we can not with certainty 
know the primary meaning. In order to discover this it is neces- 
sary to have variety and difference in meaning; and the greater 
this variety and difference, the more easily can the centre of 
divergence be found. From Goth. /ékan ‘bewail’ and OHG. 
Jiuohhon ‘curse’ it would be impossible to know the primary 
meaning, but Lat. plangd, Gk. πλήσσω show us that the original 
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idea in this group at least was ‘beat, strike’; and consequently 
we may connect with OHG. fluohhdn ‘curse’ OE. flocan* ‘clap, 
applaud.’ 

Of coincidences in meaning among unrelated words but little 
need be said. These arise, as I have said, in the process of 
development. A given meaning may be found in a large number 
of roots, because the possibilities for the development of that 
meaning are very great. Thus the meaning ‘swell’ occurs in the 
root gte/l-, OHG. quellan ‘swell’; g*er-, Gk. βρύω ‘swell’; keu-, 
Skt. ¢udyati ‘swells’; pid-, Gk. πῖδαξ ‘spring,’ OE. fated ‘fat’; 
teyo-, t#- ‘swell,’ and its many derivatives; ejd-, Gk. oi8os ‘swel- 
ling’; syel-, OE. swellan ‘swell’; dhelgh, OHG. belgan ‘swell’; 
and in numerous others. 


1.—An interesting development is shown by the root nek- 
‘reach, come to.’ This gives: (1) Skt. zégati ‘come to, reach, 
attain,’ Lat. zanciscor ‘obtain,’ Goth. ga-nauhan ‘suffice, aus- 
reichen,’ Gk. ἐνεγκεῖν ‘bear,’ i.e. ‘cause to come to’: (2) Skt. 
négyatt [‘reach the end’] ‘perish, get lost, vanish,’ Gk. νεκρός 
‘corpse,’ Lat. zex ‘murder,’ necare ‘slay,’ noced ‘injure,’ etc. A 
striking parallel to this is Lat. fered ‘go through’ : ‘pass away, 
perish, be lost, vanish.’ Similarly in Ger. hinkommen : umkom- 
men; Goth. giman ‘come, arrive’: usgiman ‘slay.’ For this 
connection cf. Uhlenbeck, Et. Wb., 5. v. maus, who, however, 
explains differently the development in meaning. Such examples 
are the best evidence of the truth of the thesis for which I 
contend. I therefore submit other examples in which is traced 
the semasiological development of several roots. 


2.—The IE. root ped-, pod- shows in its derivatives such a wide 
range of meaning that the relation between these derivatives is 
often lost sight of or even denied. Especially is this true among 
Germanists. For example, Kluge, Et. Wb., supposes that in 
OHG. fazzon several different roots have fallen together. Such 
a possibility I do not deny, but it is capable of proof that the 
various meanings therein contained may come from the same 
source, and that there is, therefore, no semasiological reason for 
referring the word to more than one root. This root I regard as 
ped-, pod-, which I believe is one in origin wherever found. 


1This word is not given by Kluge or Uhlenbeck in their Et. Wbb., but the 
connection I have seen somewhere, and it is undoubtedly correct. 
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The primary meaning of this root was ‘downness,’ if I may 
coin such a word. This would give for the noun ‘base, bottom, 
foot,’ for the verb ‘fall, sink down,’ for the adverb ‘down, below.’ 
When once the root took on the signification ‘foot,’ the verb 
naturally meant ‘to foot it, step, go.’ This, according to usage, 
would mean simply ‘go, travel’ or ‘go lightly’ or ‘go rapidly,’ 
etc. Again, the causative of ‘fall’ is ‘cause to fall,—sink down,’ 
hence ‘weigh down, load.’ A slightly different development is 
‘cause to sink down, bend (primarily down, later in any way), 
grasp, encircle, bind,'—‘encircle, gird, dress, adorn,’ etc. 

Examples showing this development are: Gk. πέζα ‘foot, bot- 
tom, end, hem,’ πεζός ‘on foot, on the ground,’ πούς ‘foot,’ Skt. 
pad-, pad-, Goth. fotus, etc., Gk. πέδον ‘ground, earth,’ πεδόθεν 
‘from the bottom,’ OChSI. fodz ‘bottom,’ Lat. pessum ‘down’ 
(cf. Klotz, Jahn’s Neue Jahrb., vol. XL, 1844, p. 26 f.); Skt. 
padé- ‘step, footstep, place, home,’ pdda- ‘foot, leg, ray,’ Lith. 
péda, Lat. peda ‘step’ and probably also passus <*pad-tu-s, ON. 
fet ‘footstep’; Lith. padis, Lat. pedd ‘prop’; pedd ‘splayfoot,’ 
Gk. πηδόν ‘blade of the oar,’ πηδάλιον ‘rudder’; Skt. padyateé ‘fall, 
sink down, perish; go, step’ (this meaning secondary, as explained 
above), OE. fetan, OHG. fezzan ‘fall,’ fazzén ‘go’ (for other 
meanings see below), OChSI. Jada ‘fall,’ ON. feta ‘find the way,’ 
Lith. pédjti ‘step lightly,’ Gk. πηδάω ‘spring’ (cf. Prellwitz, Et. 
Wb.). 

The causative ‘cause to fall,—sink down, weigh,’ etc., appears 
in OHG. fazzén ‘load down’ (‘arm, clothe,’ probably through a 
different development), fazza ‘load, weight, bundle.” With these 
compare Lat. pend ‘cause to hang down, weigh,’ pondus ‘ weight.’ 
The causative ‘cause to fall, bend, crook’ occurs in Lat. pando 
‘bend,’ pandus ‘bent’ (from *pand-), pedum ‘shepherd’s crook.’ 
Closely connected with this is the meaning ‘clutch, hold,’ as in 
Lat. zmpedio ‘clasp, encircle, embrace, entangle, hinder, detain,’ 
etc. This is supposed to come from the primary signification 
‘entangle the feet,’ as indeed it may have done. But we are not 
shut up to that explanation. The fact probably is that the 
meaning ‘hold, seize’ developed from the root féd- along different 
lines. For zmpediod I believe the meaning came from ‘bend.’ 
And even in compes, which is supposed to be primarily ‘shackle 
for the feet,’ the usage gives a more general meaning. The word 
may even be used for ‘necklace.’ So in Gk. πέδη ‘fetter,’ wedde 
‘bind, fasten’ the meaning was or became general. But, however 
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developed, the words in popular usage were probably connected 
with ‘foot,’ with which they are undoubtedly related, even if not 
in the manner usually given. Of the same origin, whatever that 
may be, are OE. fetel, ON. fetell, OHG. fezzil ‘band, belt’ and 
OE., OS. feter, ON. froturr, OHG. fezzira ‘fetter.’ These two 
groups Kluge separates. But, as we have seen, the word was 
used in the widest sense both as noun and as verb. No one, I 
imagine, would deny that Lat. zmedio is from the root 224- 
‘foot,’ and yet the meaning of that word is anything but ‘bind 
the feet.’ As certainly akin to féd-, pod- ‘foot’ is OHG. fazzon. 
The very variety of its significations is evidence for, not against, 
this connection. The correspondences in meaning are surpris- 
ingly well retained. Thus OHG. /fazzon ‘seize, hold’ : Lat. 
tmpedio ‘clasp, check,’ Gk. meddw ‘fasten’ (e. g. door); OHG. 
che-uazzo ‘amplector’: Lat. zmpedio ‘embrace’; OHG. fazzén 
‘load, saddle, equip’ : Lat. zmpeditus ‘encumbered with baggage,’ 
impedimentum ‘baggage’; OHG. fazzon ‘go,’ ON. feta ‘find the 
way, fet ‘step’: Lat. peda, Skt. padyaté ‘goes’; OHG. fezzan, 
OE. fetan ‘fall’ : Skt. padyate ‘falls,’ etc. 

These correspondences are not accidental, but prove that these 
‘words are from the same source, and that they have developed 
along the same lines. They make it probable also that the 
primary meaning of Gk. πεδάω, Lat. tmpedio, OHG. fazzén was 
not ‘bind the feet,’ but ‘bend, bind, weigh down.’ These words 
are, of course, of secondary origin, but the stem from which they 
were derived probably meant ‘bond, band’ in general, or ‘weight, 
load,’ that which causes one to sink down. From ‘pack, load, 
equip’ it is an easy step to ‘overlay, clothe, adorn,’ or these 
meanings might come from ‘encircle, surround, gird.’ Such a 
development is found in MHG. vazzen ‘mit gold, farbe u. dgl. 
iiberziehen, riisten, kleiden, schmiicken,’ OE. /@fed ‘adorned,’ 
Goth. /étjan ‘adorn,’ ON. fat ‘clothing,’ etc. From ‘hold’ 
develops OE. fet, ON. fat, OHG. faz ‘vessel,’ OE. fatels ‘tub, 
vessel, pouch,’ from which /@felsian ‘put intoa vessel.’ Similarly 
OE. /@tan inn ‘take in, swallow,’ i. e. ‘to pouch,’ just as Eng. 
pouch is used in the sense of ‘eat.’ In OE. fetian, feccan ‘fetch, 
summon, seek, take, seize, gain, marry’ is preserved a causative 
to Germ. */etan ‘go,’ cf. ON. feta ‘find the way.’ In this word, 
‘seize, gain’ comes from ‘come to, reach,’ as in Skt. prati-pad. 


3.-—The IE. root evebh-, erbh-, rebhk- occurs in several groups 


of words which it is customary to separate. These may be, and 
18 7 
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therefore should be, connected. The primary meaning was 
probably ‘press upon, compress.’ Hence ‘enclose, cover’ is the 
prevailing idea of the following group: Gk. ἐρέφω ‘roof over, 
enwreathe’; ὄροφος ‘covering’; OHG. hirnireba ‘skull’; γέῤῥα, 
OE. 7166 ‘rib’; OHG. reba ‘rebe.’ Prellwitz, Et. Wb., s. v. 
ἐρέφω; Kluge, s. v. Aippe. Here probably belong Lat. ardor, 
arbutus, arbustum and rabuscula, and also orbis, etc. To this 
root we may also refer the unexplained Gk. ἔρφος ‘hide, skin,’ 1. e. 
‘covering.’ This is better than the connection I made in Mod. 
Lang. Notes, XIII, No. 5, 289. To this I should join Lith. 
arbonas ‘cattle,’ not ‘‘arbeitendes tier,” as explained in PBB. 16, 
562, but ‘the hide-bearing animal.’ From the meaning ‘covered’ 
we may also come to Gk. ὀρφνός ‘dark,’ OHG. erp/, ON. tarpr, 
OE. earp ‘dark.’ Noreen, UL. 89. 

From ‘press upon, distress’ have developed the significations 
in OE. earfod ‘full of hardship, grievous, difficult,’ and as noun 
‘hardship, distress, difficulty,’ Goth. avdazps ‘pressure of business’ 
(II Cor. 11, 28), ‘toil, work,’ OHG. aradeit ‘hardship, distress, 
toil.’ With these have been compared OChSI. vabi, r0bz ‘serv- 
ant,’ Pol. vobi¢ ‘to work,’ Arm. arbaneak ‘servant.’ Schade, 
Wb., s. v. avabeit. For the supposed connection with Lith. 
adérbas see below. 

A slightly different development of meaning is seen in the stem 
*orbho- ‘bereaved.’ This has come from the general signification 
‘distressed, grieved,’ or else has developed from ‘press upon, rub, 
strip,’ as in Lat. stvingéd ‘press together’ and ‘strip. off.’ Here 
belong Gk. ὀρφανός ‘orphan,’ Lat. ovdus, Goth. avéz ‘inheritance,’ 
from *ordhjo- ‘belonging to an orphan.’ 


4.—Lith. dérbas ‘work,’ ἀαγδὼς ‘laborious,’ dirdbtz ‘to work,’ 
which Uhlenbeck supposes to be connected with Goth. arbazps 
(cf. PBB. 16, 562, and Et. Wb., 5. v. avéazps), have nearer rela- 
tives in Germ., to say the least. These are OE. ge-deorf< 
*dherbho- ‘labor, effort, hardship,’ deorfan ‘to labor, perish,’ 
dterfan ‘injure.’ 

The primary meaning of this group was evidently ‘endurance, 
suffering, exertion,’ and hence ‘toil, labor.’ That was the very 
basis of the idea of ‘toil.’ Notice also the OE. ‘labor’ : ‘perish.’ 
For the same development of meaning compare Kluge, Et. Wb., 
8. v. sterben, and especially Gk. κάμνω ‘am weary, exhausted ; feel 
trouble, am distressed; work hard’; οἱ καμόντες ‘the dead.’ 
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From the idea of ‘exertion, distress’ comes that of ‘agitation.’ 
Hence we may add to the above group Goth. dvdbjan, OE. 
dréfan, OHG. truoben ‘agitate, disturb, distress,’ OS. dvdbian ‘be 
distressed,’ OHG. ¢ruoédi ‘dull, cloudy, muddy,’ truodisal ‘afflic- 
tion, distress,’ etc. Here also, with Uhlenbeck, ON. ἀγα, OE. 
draf, OHG. trebir ‘dregs,’ but not ON. dregg. 

The root dher-bh- is in all probability an outgrowth of dher- 
‘bear, endure.’ We may therefore dismiss Uhlenbeck’s com- 
parison between Lith. déréas and Goth. aréazps. It can not be 
emphasized too much that similarity of meaning should always 
be cause for suspicion. Words that have been separated for 
several thousand or even several hundred years we should expect 
to find with divergent meanings. This is true not only of words 
in different languages, but also of those in the same tongue which 
have long been separated in function. 

To this same root dher-bh-, dhre-bh- belong Gk. τρέφω ‘make 
firm, thicken, curdle (milk), feed,’ etc., rappées ‘thick, dense,’ 
τάρφος ‘thicket,’ τρόφις ‘large, big.’ Prellwitz, Et. Wb., 5. v. τρέφω. 
And here we may add OE. dear/, ON. djarfr, djorf, djarft, OS. 
derbi ‘bold.’ Here the development ‘be firm, bold’ is the same 
as in the root dher-s- ‘be bold, dare’ in Skt. dhérgati ‘dares,’ 
Goth. ga-daursan, etc. 

We have in the above groups two main lines of development 
from the root-meaning of dher- ‘firm, hard.’ These are: ‘be 
firm, hard, endure, suffer, be distressed, toil,’ etc.; and ‘be firm, 
hard, thicken, become large’; to which is closely related the idea 
in ‘firm, bold.’ 

The same meaning as in Gk. τρέφομαι ‘be clotted, coagulate’ is 
seen also in θρόμβος ‘lump, clot,’ θρομβόομαι ‘curdle, coagulate.’ 
These have been compared with Lith. drambazius, dramblys 
‘Dickbauch,’ drimb2z, dripti ‘in klumpen herabfallen, klecksen,’ 
drebiz ‘Breiiges werfen, dass es spritzt, klecksen.’ 

The root contained in θρόμβος ends in 4, which might have arisen 
phonetically or might represent a root dhve-5, a by-form of 
adhre-bh-. The Lith. words also may come from dhveb-. At any 
rate, we have this form of the root in Germ. in words which are 
certainly related: OE. drepan ‘strike, hit’ (with weapon), ge-drep 
‘stroke’ (of dart), ON. dvepa ‘strike, slay,’ dvép, OSw. drap 
‘slaughter,’ OHG. freffan ‘hit, fight.’ The Germ. verb drepan 
is evidently a denominative from the stem *dhredo-, meaning 
primarily, as in Greek, ‘clot, clod, lump,’ and then missile, weapon 
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‘of any kind. The verb therefore meant ‘hit with a clod, weapon,’ 
just as Lith. dveéz2 means ‘hit with a clot, bespatter.’ The only 
difference in the development of meaning is that dvedi2 signifies 
‘hit with a soft mass,’ while dvepan is to ‘hit with a hard mass.’ 

Here also may belong the Germ. verb-stem dreup-, drup- 
‘drop,’ with a secondary ablaut coming from drup-<dhr6-, as in 
OE. dropen, pret. part. of drepan, Beow. 2981, or in MLG. drupen 
beside dvepen in the present. As in dvepan we saw the meaning 
‘hit with clods,’ so here we have the corresponding intransitive 
‘fall in clots’ as in Lith. dvimé2, dripti. However, it is better to 
refer Germ. *dreupan to the root dhreub-, which is closely allied 
to the root dhveubh- in Gk. θρύπτω ‘break in pieces, soften,’ θρύψις 
‘breaking in pieces, dissolving,’ τρύφος ‘piece, morsel, Jump,’ and 
to dhreup- in Lett. drut ‘fall to pieces,’ dva’upit ‘crumble,’ drupi 
‘fragments.’ These are all extended from the root dhru- ‘mass, 
lump’ in Gk. 6pavw ‘break in pieces, shiver, soften,’ Lith. su-dru- 
niti ‘become soft,’ etc. Cf. Prellwitz, Et. Wb., 5. ν. θρύπτω. From 
adhru- comes also dhreu-s in Lett. dvuska ‘crumb,’ Goth. drtusan 
‘fall,’ Gk. θραῦσμα ‘piece.’ Cf. Johansson, KZs. 30, 422. 

Whether Germ. *dreupan comes from dhro-, with secondary 
ablaut, or from dhveub-, it may be referred to the root dher-. As 
far as the meaning is concerned, there is no difficulty. We have: 
‘be firm, clot,’ and from a noun ‘clot, lump’ comes ‘fall in lumps, 
dissolve, drop.’ Similarly in the root dhreus-. Hence the various 
meanings: ‘blood’ (drops), ‘sad’ (drooping), ‘sluggish’ (droop- 
ing), etc. The like development in meaning appears in Goth. 
drauhsna ‘fragment, dropping,’ OE. droge ‘excrement,’ from the 
root dhrugh- or dhruk-. A root dhruk- in the sense of ‘firm, 
hard, dry’ occurs in OE. dryge ‘dry,’ ON. draugr ‘dry wood,’ 
OE. drigosd ‘dryness, dry ground,’ dra”gian ‘dry up’; a synony- 
mous dhrug- or perhaps rather dhrukn-' in OHG. trockan, OS. 
adrukno, etc. 


5-—The IE. roots smé-, smd-; smé-t-, smo-t-, smi-; smé-u-, 
smé-u-, smi- are found ina large group and with widely diverging 
meanings. I shall show, however, that all these meanings may 
develop from a common centre, and that, consequently, there is 
no semasiological reason for separating them. This common 
centre is ‘rub.’ Some of the developments therefrom are: ‘rub, 
wipe off, wash, cleanse’; ‘rubbed, caressed, pleased, smile’ or 
‘rub, smear, anoint, shine, smile’; ‘rub, smear, defile’; ‘rub, 
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stroke, strike, throw’; ‘rub, wear away, consume, burn.’ From 
these the various shades are easily derived. For the connection 
of these roots compare Persson, Wurzelerw. 10 f., 65, 155, 181°. 

From smé- we find Gk. σμάω, σμῆν ‘rub, smear, anoint, wipe, 
wash off, cleanse’; σμήχω ‘rub, wipe off, clean’; σμώχω ‘rub, rub 
to pieces, grind down’; σμῶδιξ ‘bruise’; OHG. smahi<*smé-kio-, 
Lat. macer<*makro-, Gk. μακεδνός, OHG. git-smahtedn (cf. Prell- 
witz, Et. Wb., 5. v. σμῆν, etc., and Noreen, UL. 207). Here 
perhaps also OE. smacian ‘pat,’ whence the idea of sound as in 
smack, and then ‘to smack the lips in eating, eat, taste, smell,’ as 
in OE. smecc ‘taste,’ OHG. smecken ‘taste, MHG. smecken 
‘taste, try, smell.’ The stem from which these came may be 
written *ssa-go- or *smo-go-. From a stem *smé-lo-, *sma-lo- 
come OHG. smal, OE. smal ‘small, slender,’ Gk. μῆλον ‘small 
animal, sheep, goat,’ etc. Cf. Prellwitz or Kluge, Et. Wb. Here 
too may belong the IE. stem sme-ro- ‘rub, smear.’ 

The root smi-, which is plainly an outgrowth of smé-, shows the 
same development in meaning. We may therefore assume that 
this differentiation took place in the simple root, at least in its 
main features, though, of course, the enlarged form smj%- has 
specialized meanings. Moreover, the compound roots smil-, 
smir-, smid-, smit-, smig-, smik- have significations that are the 
same as those of smi- or are easily derivable therefrom. For 
smé- and smi-, therefore, we may claim an IE. origin, but the 
developed roots smil-, smid-, etc., are not necessarily IE. roots— 
that is, roots that were formed during the IE. unity—but may 
have developed in the separate dialects. The evidence, however, 
is only negative. | 

The meanings ‘rub, smite, cut’ are found in smi-, smil-, smid-, 
smit-; as, Gk. σμινύη ‘hoe,’ σμίλη ‘knife,’ Goth. smeztan ‘smear,’ 
-smipa ‘smith.’ Of course, these are plainly derivatives of smi-, 
but I set them down as separate roots because 1 believe that is 
the process of root-formation. In other words, there is no more 
reason for dividing Gk. σμίλη into a root smi- and suffix -/o-, -/é- 
than to make the same division for Goth. smeitan, sm1- + -do-. 

The significations ‘smile, laugh’ and the closely related ‘flatter’ 
are seen in smi-, smil-, smir-, smid-, smig-; as, Skt. sméyaté 
‘smiles, blushes,’ smdéyam ‘astonishment,’ Eng. smzle, Lat. mtrus, 
Gk. μειδάω ‘smile,’ MHG. smeichen. So we might take any 
meaning, and show how it appears in the enlarged roots. But it 
is interesting also to note how the same root is used in widely 
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different senses. For example, smid-, smejd- occurs in Goth. 
bt-smettan ‘besmear,’ i. e. ‘rub,’ OChSI. smédz ‘dark brown,’ i. 6. 
‘smeared, made filthy,’ Prus. smazdit ‘flatter,’ i. 6. ‘stroke, caress,’ 
smaida ‘smile,’ Gk. peddw ‘smile.’ (Cf. Uhlenbeck, Et. Wb., s. v. 
bismeitan, and Prellwitz, Et. Wb., s. v. μειδάω.) 

It is usual to refer these words to smi- ‘rub’ and smi- ‘smile,’ 
but it is as certain as anything can be that these roots are one. 
Moreover, we see a regular development in the root smeid- from 
‘rub’ to ‘smile’’; from ‘rub’ to ‘defile’ (OE. smifan); from ‘rub’ 
to ‘smite’; from ‘rub’ to ‘throw’ (schmeissen). All of these 
significations are found in Germ. except ‘smile.’ That this did 
not develop is purely accidental. There is nothing in the primary 
meaning that would exclude it, as we have seen. Nevertheless, 
it is not certain that these words all go back to a common smeia-. 
This may have been formed independently in Gk., Slav., and 
Germ. from an inherited sméi-. That certainly was IE., smezd- 
probably was not, though it may have belonged to the western 
unity. 

That we find smid-, smil-, smir-, etc., with the same or related 
meanings in different languages, while smid- or smi/- has widely 
diverging significations, is due to the difference in development, 
not to the difference in origin. However, we saw that the differ- 
entiation in meaning took place in the root sm2éz-, hence probably 
in the time of the IE. unity. 

Other examples of derivatives of smez- are Gk. cpixpés ‘small’ 
(‘rubbed down’), Lat. mica ‘crumb,’ miczdus ‘tiny’ (Prellwitz, 
Et. Wb.); OE. smicer ‘elegant, beautiful’ (‘rubbed, polished’), 
OHG. smeckar, MHG. smeichen ‘flatter’ (‘caress’), smicke, 
sminke ‘paint, rouge’ (‘something rubbed on, smear’), MLG. 
sméken ‘beseech’ (Kluge, Et. Wb.). The root in the last group 
is sméi-g-, which is certainly much more closely related to the 
sméi-k of σμικρός than the latter is to the smé-k- of OHG. smahe. 
There is no reason for referring OHG. smdhi to a root smétk-, as 
in Brugmann, Grd. I* 486. Such comparisons are based, I 
believe, on a wrong assumption. 

The root smZu- develops from ‘rub’ the meanings ‘rub away, 
consume, burn’; ‘smear, slip, creep, glide, penetrate.’ Examples 
are: Gk. σμύχω ‘cause to smoulder or waste away,’ ἐσμύγην ‘smoul- 
dered away,’ OE. sméocan ‘smoke,’ Lith. sméugiu ‘smother,’ 


10On this development of meaning cf. OHG. /titaressen ‘caress’: MHG. 
viittern ‘laugh quietly.’ 
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Brugmann, Grd. I? 745; Gk. cpotds, σμυός ‘sullen, angry’ (‘aufge- 
rieben’), Russ. smury7 ‘dark grey,’ Cech. Smouriti ‘cloud over, 
be overcast’ (Prellwitz), with which compare LG. smoren ‘fry, 
smother,’ OE. smorian ‘smother,’ MdE. smorder ‘steam.’ The 
same base smz- with the suffix -/o- occurs in Dan. smu/ ‘dust,’ 
Du. smeulen ‘smoulder,’ MdE. smul, smel‘smell,’ and also MHG. 
smollen ‘sulk, smile,’ smzelen ‘smile,’ if the ablaut here is not 
secondary. From smeu-q- come Lith. smakti ‘glide,’ OChSI. 
smykati se ‘slip, creep,’ OE. smaga ‘creep, penetrate gradually,’ 
sméan ‘investigate, MHG. smiegen, etc. Cf. Kluge, Et. Wb., 
S. v. Schmiegen. 


6.—The IE. root féyo-, ἐξ- ‘swell, sway,’ from which are the 
derived roots fye-ro-, tye-lo-, fye-to, etc., written below fyér-, tyel-, 
etc., occurs in a large number of words with widely divergent 
meanings. Though it may be impossible to show a logical con- 
nection between any two meanings, it is not difficult to trace the 
development of any one of the various significations from the 
common centre. 

I give the primary meaning of this root as ‘swell, sway,’ as 
‘swell’ does not entirely express what must have been the germ 
idea, or at least the idea that very soon developed therefrom. 
For the root formed many words expressing the swelling or 
rising of water, the swelling or growth of plants, etc., and hence 
the idea of ‘swaying, rolling.’ 

To the simple root ##- we may assign OCHSI. 4y7¢, ty ‘get fat,’ 
Skt. féviti ‘be strong,’ Lat. éveor ‘protect, guard, watch, observe, 
look at,’ OS. /hau, OE. péaw ‘observance, custom, habit,’ Goth. 
péus ‘servant’ (‘observer, guard’), Fick, VWb.‘, 445. Here also 
OE. péwian, OHG. douwen ‘thaw,’ primarily ‘swell, flow.’ Com- 
pare also OE. pawenian ‘moisten’ and Lith. ¢vintz ‘swell’ (of 
water). These and allied meanings are found in the various 
compound roots given below, and from these meanings the 
numerous Other significations are easily derivable. 

From fyen- ‘swell’ come the following: Lith. ¢v2fz ‘swell, rise,’ 
ἐναπὴὼς ‘overflowing,’ tvanas ‘flood,’ OHG. donén ‘swell,’ Fick, 
VWb.‘ I 449. Probably here rather than to fen-, OE. punian ‘be 
prominent or erect, be proud.’ In donén, punian the roots fyen- 
and fen- have fallen together. 

Similarly fyem-, tim- in Lat. fumed, tumulus, Skt. fumra ‘swel- 
ling,’ ¢umala ‘tumult,’ Lat. fumulius, Av. thma ‘strong,’ OE. 
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puma ‘thumb,’ OHG. damo, etc. Cf. Fick, VWb.‘ I 61 ἢ, 445. 
These are generally regarded as derivatives of /Z- ‘swell.’ With 
equal right we may explain the roots given below as outgrowths 
of Ζὥ-. 

The IE. root /yér- furnishes an interesting variety of meanings, 
but wherever it occurs it may be one and the same. For all 
these meanings are easily brought together. Primarily it signified 
‘swell, sway.’ From this come several lines of development 
about as follows: ‘Swell, sway, whirl, go rapidly; whirl, stir, 
beat; whirl, twist up, confine, hold.’ The ideas expressed by 
each of these words may be further increased according as the 
verb is used transitively or intransitively, and, of course, each 
meaning may shade off into many others. The same word, 
indeed, may express ideas that have come through different lines 
of development. It is therefore not possible to tell, in every case, 
just how a particular signification arose. 

To begin with the meaning ‘swell,’ we may mention as deriya- 
tives of tyer-: Lat. forus ‘swelling, bulge, brawn, bed,’ for *tuoros, 
like fesqua<*tyesqua, Brugmann, Grd. I? 321; OE. péor ‘inflam- 
mation’; Lat. turgeo ‘swell’; OE. préat ‘crowd, troop, violence, 
threat,’ pratzan ‘swell with pride or anger, threaten,’ ON. prifenn 
‘swollen, MHG. strofzen. From ‘swell’ developed ‘crowd, 
thrust’ in the related Lat. ¢v#d6 ‘thrust,’ Goth. przutfan ‘urge, 
trouble,’ OHG. driozan, etc. The Lat. fva- and the Germ. pru- 
in this root ¢r@d- may come from *#xrd-. Cf. Brugmann, Grd. I? 
260, where OE. pryp, ON. pradr are compared with Lith. ¢virtas 
‘firm,’ fveriz ‘hold.’ The meanings of OE. pryp, ‘strength, 
might, troop, host, body (of water), copiousness,’ come much 
better from the original meaning ‘swell.’ Notice also OE. prymm 
‘multitude, host, strength, renown,’ Lat. fuvma, Fick, VWb.‘ I 
449. 

That the Germ. root pr#-#- came from fyr-d- is shown by the 
development of OE. pweran. The participles are pworen, puren, 
praen, proren. Of these purven and préen are from pre-Germ. 
*turonds and *tyr’onds, while pworen has introduced its w from 
pweran, and proren is a blend of *poren, the original of pworen, 
and pruen. The form pvofen, which is also given, is either from 
an enlarged root *tuerp- or *tyerbh-, or else the f is a late writing 
for w, which is more probable. 

It is impossible to say whether, in certain cases, this ¢rz- (pra-) 
is from ¢yér- or fer-. For example, OE. préapian ‘rebuke,’ 
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priepel ‘instrument of punishment’ may be the derived root tyer-6 
in Lat. turba, etc. Of course the ablaut in that case, as in Goth. 
prtutan, etc., is secondary. 

It is quite possible that Lat. Ζγαῦ, Goth. przutan may be from 
a root trz-, treu- from fer-, just as srey- from ser-. In that case 
the two Germ. roots pra-, from fyé7- and treu-, have fallen 
together. Germ. pva-, in the sense ‘swell,’ goes back, I should 
say, to the root ‘yér-. In the sense ‘press, oppress’ it may 
represent /veu-. In any case we may compare OE. préa, OHG. 
dro ‘threat,’ OE. préan ‘rebuke, reprove, oppress, punish, 
threaten,’ with Gk. rpio ‘wear out, distress, vex.’ It is the ablaut, 
however, and not the meaning, that causes a doubt. 

Germ. pra@-</yér- occurs, in all probability, in OE. pr#h ‘water- 
pipe, trough; basket, coffin,’ OHG. dra ‘fetter, trap,’ from which 
MHG. driuhen ‘catch, OHG. drucchen, OE. pryccan ‘press,’ 
ON. praga ‘press.’ All of these I derive from a pre-Germ. 
*tr-g*o-<*tuy-g*o- from the root ¢uér- in the derived significa- 
tion ‘entwine, bind in, confine, hold,’ and compare with Gk. ταρπός 
‘basket,’ σάρπος ‘chest,’ and further, with Prellwitz, with copds ‘urn 
to hold the ashes of the dead, coffin.’ 

That ¢yér-, the base of the various groups, is one and the same 
is apparent from a mere glance at the intertwining meanings in 
the different languages. The most common meaning, it will be 
seen, is ‘whirl, turn,’ from which comes either ‘hasten, rush’ or 
‘turn, form’ or ‘turn, roll up, entwine, confine’ or ‘turn, stir, 
confuse.’ And all of these develop, as explained above, from 
‘swell, sway.’ As examples of this varied development may be 
given: Lat. ¢orus ‘a swelling’ (cf. above), Gk. σωρός ‘heap’ (Prell- 
witz), Germ. pr2- in OE. pryp, pratian, etc; OHG. dweran 
‘whirl, stir, mix,’ OE. pweran ‘stir, churn, beat (metal), forge,’ 
ON. puara, OHG. dwiril, OE. pwire/, Lat. rua ‘a stirring spoon,’ 
trulla ‘ladle’ (Noreen, UL. 224); Gk. τῦρός ‘cheese,’ ripéw ‘stir 
up, make cheese,’ with which compare again OE. pweran ‘stir, 
churn,’ pwZére ‘a churn, olive press,’ Serv. fvorit? ‘make, form’ 
(e. g. cheese), ‘vorzlo ‘cheese-mould,’ OSI. ¢vorit? ‘make,’ tvoru 
‘form,’ Lith. ¢vértz ‘enclose, hold,’ su-tvértz ‘create’ (Schade); 
MLG. dweren ‘run about,’ Skt. tvdrate ‘hastens,’ turdénas ‘hasten- 
ing,’ Gk. ὀτρύνω ‘urge on,’ drpaddos ‘nimble’ (Brugmann, Grd. I? 
260); OE. 4-pryd ‘taken away,’ cf. Lith. fvértz ‘seize.’ 

The meanings as given above show a regular development, and 
it is impossible to draw any hard and fast line between the various 
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significations. For example, OE. prz, in the sense ‘water-pipe, 
trough’ may be rather from the original meaning ‘swell, gush 
forth,’ as perhaps also in Gk. cip-tyé ‘pipe,’ Skt. ξωγ- μᾶρα ‘cata- 
ract.’ Compare also Gk. συρμαία ‘emetic’ (and rpvé ‘must, dregs, 
dross,’ rdpyavoy ‘ vinegar’ ὃ). 

To fyer- belong Goth. pwairho ‘angry,’ i. e. ‘cross,’ OE. pweorh 
‘adverse, perverse, angry,’ OHG. dwerah. Cf. Brugmann, Grd. 
I’ 540, and Kluge, Et. Wb., s. v. Zwerch-. Perhaps with Kluge 
we may add here Lat. forgueo. This, then, would be from the 
same root as Gk. ταρπός, σάρπος, OE. prah, OHG. dra, etc., as 
given above. We might compare further Gk. τραπέω ‘tread 
grapes,’ like Lat. forcular from torgueo. A stem pwera- with a 
similar meaning occurs in ON. puerr, OHG. twer ‘crosswise.’ 
Just as ‘wine-press’ has developed from ‘yer-g-, so from the 
simpler root fzér- comes OE. pwere ‘churn, (olive-)press.’ Here 
also belongs Gk. σαρά-πους ‘having turned-out feet’ (cf. Prellwitz, 
Et. Wb.), and here I should place τρά-πεζα ‘table.’ There is no 
proof that this is for *r(e)rpa-re{a ‘four-footed,’ as usually explained. 
Indeed, its use points the other way. It may be any flat surface, 
as ‘the crossbench in which the mast is fixed,’ ‘a tablet for inscrip- 
tions,’ etc. If we derive the first syllable rpa- <*/yy- from the root 
tuer-, τρά-πεζα Was named from the fact that it consisted of a plank 
across supports, ‘a thwart, transtrum.’ This rpa- we may compare 
with OE. proc<*tuy-go-m ‘piece of timber on which the plough- 
share is fixed’ and also ‘table.’ 

Other examples of derivatives of tuér- are: OE. pwearm ‘cut- 
ting-instrument,’ cf. pweran ‘beat (metal), forge’; ge-pware ‘har- 
monious,’ primarily ‘turning together’; OE. pyrs, ON. purs 
‘giant, demon,’ perhaps Gk. ripawos<*rupacvos, from fyér- ‘swell, 
become large, powerful’; Lat. ἐμγίσ ‘sprout,’ tuer- ‘swell, spring 
up’; Lat. ¢urunda ‘ball of paste, roll of lint,’ fver- ‘roll up’; 
OHG. stéran ‘destroy,’ OE. styrian ‘stir, excite,’ OHG. sturm, 
OE. storm ‘storm, uproar, battle,’ cf. OE. prymm ‘strength, 
troop,’ ON. prymr ‘noise,’ Lat. ‘arma, Gk. συρμός ‘anything that 
tears along with violence,’ σύρω ‘treat with violence, drag along,’ 
OHG. dweran ‘turn rapidly,’ etc.; OE. ge-pwéor ‘curds,’ cf. 
pweran ‘churn,’ Gk. τυρός ‘cheese’; OE. protu <*tyr-da- ‘throat,’ 
perhaps in the sense ‘swell, gush forth, spout,’ the throat being a 
‘spout’; possibly here Gk. τράχηλος ‘throat’ from *tyrgh-, cf. Lat. 
turged ‘swell,’ from which meaning would come ‘gush forth.’ 
OE. printan, MHG. drinden ‘to swell’ probably represent a 
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Germ. root *prunt-, a nasalized form of pr#é-, as in OE. 4-pratan 
‘to swell,’ ON. pra@tenn ‘swollen.’ The pres. printan was re-formed 
from the part. pruntan. 

A related root fze/- occurs with similarly developed meanings. 
Examples are: Gk. riAn ‘swelling, lump, pad, cushion’ (cf. Lat. 
torus from fyer-), τυλίσσω ‘roll up,’ Skt. talam ‘tuft,’ OChSI. zylz 
‘neck.’ Cf. Prellwitz, Et. Wb., 5. v. τύλη. OChSI. ἐνῶ may have 
developed through the meaning ‘turn’ or ‘spout.’ In the latter 
case we may compare OHG. dola ‘pipe, drain,’ Gk. σωλήν ‘pipe, 
channel’ (Brugmann, Grd. IJ? 310), and also ON. py/r ‘noise,’ puly 
‘speaker,’ OE. ge-pyl/ ‘breeze,’ py/e ‘orator, buffoon, jester.’ Cf. 
under tuer- OE. prah, Gk. σῦριγξ, συρίζω ‘pipe, whistle.’ To tyel- 
certainly belong Gk. σάλος ‘swell, surge, rolling, disquiet,’ σαλάκων 
‘swaggerer, boaster,’ which Prellwitz leaves doubtful, and probably 
also συλάω ‘take away,’ σῦλον ‘booty.’ . This meaning developed 
the same as in Lith. ¢vér/7 ‘seize.’ From fuel- in the sense ‘swell, 
spring forth, shoot up’ come words for ‘sprout, shoot, peg,’ like 
Lat. ἐμγδ from fuer-. Sucha meaning we find in Gk. τύλος ‘lump, 
knob, knot, wooden nail or bolt used in shipbuilding, a spindle.’ 
With this compare Lith. fu/2s ‘eine dille am wagen, ein stecksel 
in der achse des wagens, ein stecksel in der seite des ruderkahns 
zum festanlegen des grossen ruders’; OE. pol ‘thole, oar-peg, 
rowlock,’ ON. poll/y ‘sapling, thole.’ Here perhaps also NHG. 
aille, tulle, MHG. tulle from OHG. *dullz, stem *dulja-<*tuljo-, 
like Lith. ¢#z/2s. This stem */u/zo- would mean ‘belonging toa 
peg or stake,’ or ‘a collection of stakes,’ which would give the 
double meaning of MHG. /ulle. Or the double meaning could 
come from the original force of tye/- ‘swell, spout out’ and ‘swell, 
spring forth,’ as in Gk. σωλήν ‘channel, pipe’ and τύλος ‘ peg, bolt.’ 
MHG. tulle would, in case it comes from the root /vel-, be con- 
nected with OHG. dola ‘pipe, drain.’ Cf. Wilmanns, DGr. I, p. 
107. Perhaps from fyel- ‘swell’ with the developed meaning 
‘shoot out, beam, gleam’ may come Gk. σέλας ‘light, brightness.’ 

Under feus-, fyes- the primary meaning is also ‘swell,’ as Skt. 
favas- ‘power,’ Goth. *pwasts ‘strong, secure,’ from which ga- 
pwastjan and pwastipa. Cf. Prellwitz, Et. Wb., s. v. odos. From 
‘strong, powerful’ may develop a verb ‘overpower,’ so we may 
add here OHG. thwes-ben ‘destroy, extinguish.’ This brings us 
to OE. péostre, piestre ‘dark,’ ge-puxod ‘dark’ (from *-pusc-), 
OLG. ¢thiustri. The idea ‘empty, desert’ in Lat. fesgua, Skt. 
tuccha- ‘empty, void,’ OChSI. fast ‘empty,’ ¢s-¢a5é#t2 ‘evacuare,’ 
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tusteta ‘damnum’ (cf. Brugmann, Grd. I? 321; Miklosich, Et. 
Wb.), is closely allied to that in ¢hwesben and in péostre. This 
idea may have originated as I suggest or perhaps rather from 
‘swell, gush forth, empty.’ However it arose, we may compare 
further OE. post, OHG. dost ‘dung.’ Cf. zs-tz34tt above, and for 
meaning Lat. alvum evacuare. 

From ‘swell, fill, satisfy’ come Skt. ἐμᾷ αΐὲ ‘is satisfied, pleased, 
become quiet,’ /ugfz ‘satisfaction,’ ¢agnim ‘silently.’ For thig 
double development from ‘swell’—‘become empty’ : ‘become 
full’—compare Skt. pudyati ‘swells; becomes empty, hollow’ : 
‘becomes full, strong.’ 

From ‘swell, spring up, spring forth, be ἘΠῚ excite’ devel- 
oped the meanings in the following: ON. pysza, pyrta ‘rush forth,’ 
pyss, pausz ‘tumult,’ OE. pys ‘storm,’ OHG. déson, MHG. désen 
‘tosen,’ diusen ‘become confused; pull, worry,’ OChSI. “δία 
‘urge,’ fa3tivd ‘busy, active.’ But slightly different from these 
in development are Lith. fvaskinu ‘beat violently,’ ‘vaskoju 
‘flicker,’ tvasku ‘gleam; chatter.’ Perhaps here OE. pwastrian 
‘whisper.’ 

From ‘swell, exhale’ comes Lat. /#s ‘incense,’ with which com- 
pare OHG. dosto ‘wild thyme.’ Phonetically the same is MHG. 
doste ‘tuft, bunch.’ This is perhaps rather from the idea ‘swell, 
grow.’ Compare OE. p@/ ‘tuft,’ below. 

Teup- (tyep-), teubh-, teub-. Were occur the usual significa- 
tions. Lat. ‘aber ‘swelling, tumor, excrescence, mushroom’ may 
perhaps be from */gdher- rather than *t#mr-, as explained by 
Brugmann, Grd. I? 369. We may at least assume the meaning 
‘swell’ here as in the other groups. Possibly here belongs Lat. 
feba ‘hill,’ from *tuebd.—From ‘swell, spout out’: Lat. κότες 
‘water-pipe, trumpet,’ ¢vda ‘trumpet,’ and probably /261a<*/oubia 
‘pipe, flute, shin-bone.’ Compare Aber<*loyd-, Brugmann, Grd. 
I? 107.—From ‘swell, grow’: OE. pa#/ ‘tuft, banner,’ ge-p@/ ‘leafy, 
luxuriant,’ p#/¢ ‘thicket,’ pyfel ‘bush, thicket,’ */#p- or */@bh-. 
Here perhaps Lith. ¢/da, ἐπδὰ ‘felt.’ 

The root feup- occurs in the sense ‘bend over, cower.’ This 
probably developed from ‘spring forth, project’ and then ‘cower’ 
as in Lith. {μεσ ‘mit vorgestrecktem Hintern dastehen, kauern.’ 
This root /eup- appears in Lith. “epéett ‘crouch, cower,’ OE. ΡΟ, 
OHG. dofta, ON. popta ‘rower’s bench,’ OE. ge-pofta, OHG. 
gi-dofta ‘companion,’ Goth. piu/s ‘thief,’ etc. Cf. Kluge, Et. 
Wb.,s. v. Ducht and Died. Here too, with prefixed s-, belong 
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OE. stapian<*sinpn-' ‘stoop, curve downwards,’ ON. stipa, 
ODn. stuypen ‘stoop,’ MHG. stopfen ‘conceal,’ stipfen ‘depart 
secretly, OE. d-stiepan ‘bereave, deprive,’ OHG. stiufen ‘bereave,’ 
stiof-, OE. stéop-, ON. stiif, ONorw. styp- and styf-‘step-.’ The 
ONorw. sty/- shows that the -2- in the above group goes back to 
pre-Germ. -fz-'. If tup- ‘stoop’ and tup- ‘steal’ go together, 
certainly sfup- ‘stoop’ and stup- ‘conceal, deprive’ should also 
be connected. We may arrange the words in the order in which 
the meanings developed, as follows: Lith. /zpéf ‘crouch, cower,’ 
OE. stapian ‘stoop’; MHG. stopfen ‘conceal,’ stiupfen ‘depart 
secretly’; Goth. pzud76 ‘secretly,’ pzu/s ‘thief’; OE. d-stiepan 
‘deprive, bereave’; stéop- ‘step-.’ 
The roots ¢eut-, teud-, feudh- are like the others in meaning. 
oa Examples are: OHG. diozan ‘swell, rise, roar,’ OE. péotan ‘howl,’ 
MHG. dieze ‘cataract,’ OHG. duz ‘flood, torrent, noise,’ Skt. 
tudami ‘thrust,’ Lat. tundé, Goth. stautan, Gk. Τυδεύς ‘ Hammer,’ 
OE. 4-pytan ‘expel.’ 

The s in Goth. stautan is supposed to have belonged originally 
to the root. I think it was rather an addition which is due to its 
having taken on the meaning ‘shove, thrust.’ Other words of 
similar import which might have caused feud- to become stexd- 
are Goth. stiggan, -stiggan, -skiuban, slahan, etc. 

‘Swell’ must have been the original meaning, for from this it is 
easy to explain the other significations. If we start with ‘strike, 
beat,’ we should hardly get to ‘swell,’ but the reverse development 
is plain to see. Thus: ‘Swell; spring forth; cause to spring 
forth, thrust; beat,’ etc. ‘Strike,’ as we see below under ‘yeg-, 
could also develop as follows: ‘Swell; a swelling, knob, peg, 
stake,’ and then to hit with such a weapon. The idea of ‘noise’ 
may arise in various ways, according to the application of the 
original meaning ‘swell.’ In OE. péote ‘water-pipe, channel, tor- 
rent, cataract’ the primary force of the root is very evident. It 
proves also that the meaning ‘pipe, tube’ occurring so frequently 
in derivatives from the root /#- meant primarily ‘spout,’ that from 
which something spouts out, and not ‘hole.’ The idea of 
‘hollowness’ might and did arise, but that was secondary. 

From a pre-Germ. /yét- comes OHG. &i-thuuathit, gl. K., ca- 
duadit, Pa., ‘exaggerat,’ i. e. ‘swell, heap up.’ From a similarly 
formed tfeut- comes Goth. piuda ‘people,’ from ‘swell, grow.’ Cf. 
OHG. Hotan ‘grow’ : Lut ‘people.’ Here or to teudh- belongs 
ΟΕ. poden ‘whirlwind, whirlpool,’ from ‘swell, rise, roar,’ as in 
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OHG. diozan, duz. A nasalized form of this root appears in OS. 
b:-thwindan ‘contendere,’ Ess. gl., and perhaps in OE. pindan 
‘swell, be angry,’ with secondary ablaut formed from the part. 
punden. To tuedh- ‘swell’ may be referred Gk. σάθη᾽ ἀνδρὸς αἰδοῖον, 
Prellwitz, Et. Wb., and with this we may compare Lat. festzs< 
*tyedh-stis, or testis may be from the root fyes- ‘swell.’ 

The root fueg- shows the same variation in meaning. Thus: 
Lith. “kts ‘become fat,’ ¢éukas ‘fat,’ Lett. fukt ‘swell, get fat,’ 
OHG. dioh, OE. péohk ‘thigh’ (Schade, Wb., 5. v. dtok); Gk. 
σῶκος ‘strong’ (cf. Prellwitz, Wb.), OE. pyAtzg ‘strong.’ As in 
Lith. fvértz ‘enclose’ and Gk. τυλίσσω ‘roll up,’ so here we find 
the meaning ‘enclose, confine’ in Gk. σηκός ‘fold, stall,’ σάττω 
‘press upon, pack, load,” OHG. dwingan ‘compress, repress,’ 
duhen, OE. pyn ‘press.’ (Cf. Brugmann, Grd. I? 311, and Kluge, 
Et. Wb., 5. v. zwingen.) 

We see here how the various significations branch out and 
intertwine. For example, the meanings of dwingan could come 
from ‘enclose, confine’ or from ‘cause to swell, stuff.’ The latter 
seems to be the case with OHG. dwang ‘constipation.’ At any 
rate, Lith. tvenkiz, tuénktt ‘cause to swell, dam up’ corresponds 
better phonetically with OHG. dwingan than does Gk. σηκός < 
*tudgos. Cf. Prellwitz, Et. Wb., 5. ν. σάττω. This is a good 
example for the development of the meanings ‘compress, repress, 
suppress’ from ‘swell.’ Notice also OE. pyz ‘press, stab.’ This 
shows us the connection of this Germ. root further with OChSI. 
tykati ‘pungere, tangere,’ ¢‘ékalo ‘cuspis’ (mark this), t#zknati 
‘pungere, pulsare,’ zs-‘ukati ‘sculpere,’ Gk. τυκίζω ‘dress stones,’ 
τύκος ‘pick, hammer, battle-ax,’ τυκάνη ‘flail.’ Cf. Prellwitz, Et. 
Wb., 8. v. τυκάνη. The meanings we have here develop also from 
‘swell,’ as follows: ‘swell; anything swollen; lump, knob, point.’ 
From this, then, were formed denominatives signifying ‘to strike 
with a lump, knob, point,’ that is ‘to beat, prod, stab, cut.’ For 
this development compare Gk. riAn ‘any swelling or lump,’ τύλος 
‘knob, knot, wooden nail, bolt,’ and Germ. drepan ‘strike, slay,’ 
above. 

From OE. pym ‘press, stab’ we may infer a pre-Germ. *f#ko- 
or *tinko- ‘swelling, knob, point, peg,’ corresponding to Gk. 
ruxos, OChSI. ¢zkalo. Here I should add MHG. zwec, which is 
doubtless for *fwec from OHG. *dweck ‘zweck,’ pre-Germ. 
*tueknd-. In MHG. zwiken ‘nail, fasten’; ‘pull, twitch’ two 
roots have fallen together, Germ. pwekk- and twekk-. This 
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division I make not on account of the meaning, but because of 
OE. f¢wiccan ‘twitch,’ which can not be separated from MHG. 
swiken ‘twitch.’ 

To tyeg- belongs also OHG. thungida<*tung-' ‘instar, simili- 
tudo.’ Compare OChSI. ts-tukatz ‘sculpere,’ 1s-tukanz ‘idolum.’ 

The same development of meaning occurs in the root fyer-, as 
in OChSI. fvoritz ‘make,’ tvora ‘form, shape.’ 

From fyeg- in the developed sense ‘strike, stroke, rub’ comes 
Goth. pwahan ‘wash.’ Compare OChS]). tykatz ‘ pungere, tangere,’ 
and notice the meanings in Germ. that point back to ‘stroke, 
rub’: OE. pwéan ‘wash, anoint,’ pwéal, pwehl ‘washing, oint- 
ment,’ OHG. dwahila ‘manutergium.’ Cf. author, Jour. Germ. 
Phil., vol. II, 227 f. 

From the meaning ‘enclose’ as seen in Gk. onxés "οἷά, OHG. 
dwingan, etc., we come to ‘protect, cover,’ as in Skt. fvac-, tvacas- 
‘covering, hide, skin,’ Gk. σάκος ‘shield.’ Cf. Brugmann, Grd. [? 
310. Perhaps more closely connected here than with dwingan 
are OE. pwang ‘thong,’ pweng ‘band,’ ON. pwengr ‘thong.’ 

Other examples are: OChSI. ἐξα ‘weave,’ primarily ‘strike 
the web,’ as in Gk. κρέκω ‘strike, beat : weave’; Gk. σήκωμα 
‘weight, sacred enclosure,’ cf. caxos ‘strong’ and onxés ‘enclosure’ ; 
OE. ge-puhktsum ‘abundant,’ cf. pyhtig ‘strong’; Skt. ἐσζά ‘cre- 
ation, progeny,’ ἐώς ‘progeny,’ tvakgati ‘forms, fashions,’ cf. Gk. 
τυκίζω, etc. 

Other roots ending in a palatal or velar: Skt. ραΐξ ‘drip’; 4é7 
‘quick, strong,’ ¢#7 ‘move violently, swing, urge, thrust,’ with 
which compare OE. pocerzan ‘run about’ and the nasalized Skt. 
tvangats ‘leaps.’ 


Now, if the roots fyer-, fuel-, etc., do not come from ¢x- ‘swell,’ 
there is at least no semasiological reason for thinking the contrary. 
In fact, if that were the only consideration, the evidence would 
be altogether in favor of connecting them. Whatever specialized 
meaning we take from any one root, we can find its parallel in 
most of the other roots considered here as outgrowths of ¢u-. It 
is evident, therefore, that the signification of a word is a variable 
element, and can not of itself be used to prove or disprove an 
etymology. : 

FRANCIS A. Woop. 


III—SERVIUS AND THE SCHOLIA OF DANIEL. 
Part I. 


The determination of the relation of the two masses of comments 
passing under the name of Servius is dependent upon an analysis 
of the language used by each. Little can be gained from a con- 
sideration of the facts they present. When the comments were 
written there were in existence large masses of critical material, at 
the disposal of any writer who wished to make use of them, so that 
sameness or similarity in facts stated really indicates nothing more 
than that the writers had access to the same sources. However, 
two considerations seem to have an application to Servius: com- 
ments in which the Scholia merely repeat, in the same or slightly 
varied language, the statements of Servius indicate the absence of 
the unifying work of a single writer; comments containing varied 
or even antagonistic statements may indicate an attempt of a 
single writer to present, in outline or entirety, all the views with 
which he had met. But as these are not sufficient for the settle- 
ment of the authorship of the comments, we are thrown back upon 
facts of language independent of the opinions presented. This 
must be the line of investigation, unless we practically abandon 
the question by assuming that the Servius merely presents the 
statements of the sources followed. Nothing is settled by this, 
for all questions under discussion referring to the Servius are in 
this way transferred to the sources themselves. 

‘Servius’ may be considered as the work of different writers ; 
as works derived by different writers from the same sources, or as 
an abridged and unabridged edition of the same work. The last 
two theories are dependent for their support on the proof of the 
homogeneity of language in the two masses of comments, for in 
either case the derivative work must have the same elements as 
its source. 

In the following paper is given a partial consideration of some 
facts presented by the vocabulary in the Servius and the Scholia 
with the design of applying these facts in a discussion of the 
homogeneity of the language in the two works. While statistics 
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are not proof absolute in questions of authorship where only a few 
points are involved, where there is a very noticeable divergence 
on many points, statistics must have considerable weight. But 
mere number of occurrences must be reduced to a common base. 
The occurrence, in the two commentaries, of a large number of 
expressions, especially e#zam and setlicet, each occurring hundreds 
of times in both, with the ratio of three to one, indicates that that 
must be about the ratio of the mass of the two commentaries. 
The careful measurement of the ems on several score of pages in 
different parts indicates about the same ratio. Bearing this in 
mind we may consider that where the ratio, excepting in the case 
of expressions occurring but a few times, where ratios are of no 
value, varies much from 3: 1 there may be held to be a different 
attitude on the part of the two commentaries toward that expres- 
sion. This must be constantly borne in mind, for the disproof of 
the homogeneity of expression does not depend on the establish- 
ment of the fact of complete dissimilarity in form of expression, 
but on the establishment of the fact that the habitual choice of 
form of expression by one is in many instances decidedly different 
from that of the other. As the comments are on the same sub- 
jects, it is not at all remarkable that there is great similarity in the 
two vocabularies. But with this similarity there are numerous 
most striking dissimilarities which can not be explained except 
upon the basis of different authorship for the two masses of 
comments. 

The divisions in the following paper are not in all cases abso- 
lutely exact, as it has been found convenient at times to put into 
some divisions some terms which ina closer analysis would be 
placed by themselves. But as the design is to present some of - 
the general features of the vocabulary in the two masses of com- 
ments, the division into parts is sufficiently exact for that purpose. 
Repeated examinations of the entire mass in working out the 
different phases presented have given to the results as much 
accuracy as can be hoped for where the text itself must depend 
to some extent upon the work of the editor. 

The comments are referred to as S. and D.., the latter standing 
for those not found in the Servian codices, and figures given (:) 
indicate the number of occurrences of different expressions in 
each. Merely for convenience, D. is spoken of as if it were the 
work of a single writer, even though evidence is presented indi- 


cating that it is by different men. The design is to compare the 
19 
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masses of comments, and at only a few points will the usage of 
some of the MSS be mentioned. 


J.—PERSONAL ELEMENT. 
A. References to Commentator.—1. First Person Singular. 


In two passages S. refers to a preceding comment using the 
first person of the perfect indicative: 11, 886' ut supra dixi; B. 
Praef. (p. 4, 10) sicut supra dixi. There are four other passages 
in S. where the first person of the verb is used referring to the 
commentator: 1, 258 ut si dicas ‘legi oratorem’ nec addas quem, 
intelligo Ciceronem ; 1, 417 si autem sertos dixero, addo flores, si 
sertas, addo coronas; 3, 182 nam expertum rerum si dixero, 
significo peritum; si expertem, ignarum; 10, 341 quando dico 
‘moriturus est’ vere moriturus est. In D., the use of the first 
person is confined to the comments on B. and G., excepting 1, 651 
nescio quibus disciplinis; and 11, 247 vi nescio qua. Parenthetic 
μέ puto occurs twice: G. 3, 3 legitur et ‘carmine,’ et, ut puto, 
rectius; G. 3, 296 sed, ut puto, ‘mox’ abundat. The other pas- 
sages where puto is used are G. 2, 333 an ideo non metuit, quia 
non surgunt? quod magis puto; G. 4, 219 sed ego puto simpliciter 
referri sententias philosophorum. Only one passage does not 
have puto, and there S. also has the present: B. 8, 4 quiesco 
enim duplicem habet significationem et aliter dico‘ quiesco ego,’ 
aliter ‘quiesco servum,’ id est quiescere facio. Here the facto 
of S. is merely a part of a general explanation, and is not classed 
with the ones given above, as are not several passages in which S. 
explains the words of Vergil; e. g. G. 3, 40 interim georgica 
scribo; G. 3, 46 postquam georgica scripsero; and some passages 
in which the words of Vergil are explained as if they had been 
spoken by some of the characters, e. g. 12, 74 ac si diceret: si 
imminet, periturus sum, etiam si minime ad bella proficiscar; B. 
7, 36 si tot agnos habuero quot oves. 


2. First Person Plural. 


a. Perfect and Present.—1. Diximus (405: 4).—The refer- 
ences in the Servius to preceding comments are in nearly all cases 
expressed by dzxzmus, most frequently with supra, e.g. 1, 175 


1 References to the Aeneid do not designate the work, as do those to the 
Bucolics and Georgics. The text of Thilo-Hagen has been used. 
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SUCCEPIT pro suscepit, ut diximus supra. A few other par- 
ticles are used; 6. g. 1, 37 et hoc fictum est, ut superius diximus; 
I, 231 subaudis filius...ut ante diximus; 2, 683 NE QUA qua 
vacat, ut frequenter diximus; 4, 697 nam, ut saepe diximus, 
secundum sectas loquitur; 10, 91 et istam historiam quam modo 
diximus. In many of the passages wf only is used; 6. g. 1, 286 et 
omnis poetae intentio, ut in qualitate carminis diximus. In only 
a comparatively few instances is the passage referred to definitely 
indicated, though this is more common in the later than in the 
early portions of the commentary: 2, 592 ut enim in primo dixi- 
mus; G. 1, 404 de quo plenius in bucolicis diximus; G. 2, 201 ut 
in Aeneide diximus. Docuimus is used G. 1, 488 COMETAE 
crinitae, pessimae, quia sunt et bonae, ut docuimus in Aeneide. 
The use of memoravimus, excepting 11, 260, is confined to com- 
ments on B. and G. (B. Praef., p. 3,29; B. 6,61; G.2,170; 2,541; 
3, 338). Aside from these verbs there are few others used: 
‘notavimus 1, 76; tractavimus 5,522; exposuimus 6,132. In Ὁ. 
there are but four similar references: 2, 152; 4, 246 (a repetition 
of a comment in S.); 10, 164 (ex uno Turonensi edidit Daniel.) ; 
10, 423 (had. 7.) capillorem diximus, a statement apparently not 
found elsewhere in the commentary as we have it. 

2. Legimus (144: 4).—While the two commentaries do not 
differ as much in the use of this verb as in the case of dtximus, 
the few number of occurrences in D. must be taken as an indica- 
tion of a different critical attitude toward the material accessible. 
Two of the statements in D. refer to the words of Vergil, while 
the two others are general references (2, 512; 12,144). The 
statements in S. refer both to passages in Vergil, e. g. 12, 766 
legimus enim in Vergilio de tibiis, and in other writers, e. g. G. 
4, 218 ut in Sallustio legimus, as well as to the proper reading in 
the passage under consideration, e. g. 1, 100 et ‘sub undis’ legi- 
mus et ‘sub undas’; 4,9 et ‘terret’ et ‘terrent’ legitur. sed si 
‘terret’ legerimus, ‘insomnia’ erit vigilia. In a great majority of 
the instances the reference is to an illustrative passage. 

3. LIntellegimus (220: 10).—This form is used a little more 
frequently than the last, though the personal element in 9. is still 
much more clearly marked. 

4. Dicimus (423: 77).—This form of dzco is the one most 
frequently used, and states the usage of the writer as well as of 
the community in which he lived, e. g. G. 4, 421 et melius ‘hic 
obex,’ quam ‘haec obex’ dicimus; G. 4, 417 in singulari numero 
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‘hoc specus,’ in plurali ‘hi specus’ dicimus; B. 1, 32 nam modo 
servi tantum peculium dicimus. 

5. Accifimus (79: 52).—This verb seems to have been a 
favorite with the writer of D., and the relative number of occur- 
rences is larger than in S., which is the reverse of the usage in 
the case of other verbs. 

6. Other Verbs (632: 94).—In this list is included a large 
number of verbs whose meaning has no special significance. Ina 
few, however, the distinction between S. and D. is clearly shown: 
Scimus (S. 27), tnvenimus (S. 23), significamus (15:1), movimus 
(28 : 2) are the most noticeable of these. They are the ones in 
which the intellectual element is most prominent, and their greater 
frequency is in harmony with the general indications of personality 
shown in S. 

In making the divisions the occurrences in both indicative and 
subjunctive have been counted together, as the same element of 
personality is involved in both moods. Passages containing 
infinitives dependent on fossumus and debemus have been classi- 
fied according to the infinitives, as the entire expression is prac- 
tically equivalent to a potential. 

aa. In only a few passages in 9. is the future used where 
reference is made to the intention of the writer in other parts of 
his work: 2, 506, speaking of the various theories about the death 
of Priam, he says: et hanc opinionem plene Vergilius sequitur, ut 
suo indicabimus loco, a reference to the comment ad v. 557. 
5,498 SUBSEDIT ...de quo verbo plenius dicturi sumus illo 
versu (XI 268) devicta Asia subsedit adulter. In two other 
passages—6, 127 suis locis hic esse comprobabimus; 6, 140 sic 
intellegentes removebimus quaestionem—the future refers to what 
immediately follows. 


3. Perfect Passive. 


Dictum est (2 : 102).—One of the most noticeable differences 
between the two commentaries is in the use of the perfect passive 
of dco by D. instead of the active form used by 5. The favorite 
form of expression of each is avoided by the other. S. has ut 
supra dictum est 3, 163, where dixzmus is used in the preceding 
part of the comment, and B. 1,2. But the difference in relative 
frequency is not the only one with reference to the use of the 
active and passive of dico. In 9. the references are only to pre- 
ceding parts of the commentary, showing that it was carefully 
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developed, each part of the comments dependent only on pre- 
ceding parts. The references in D. are to both earlier and later 
portions of the work, as though the comments in D. were merely 
additions to a mass of comments already existing, and which was 
regarded by the writer asa work already completed, at least so 
far as the comments of S. were concerned. S., it is true, uses the 
future in a few passages, but this only indicates that coming por- 
tions of the work were not yet written. Moeller, Quaestiones 
Servianae (Kiliae, 1892), p. 33, refers to the passive forms used 
by S. as contradicting the statement made by Thilo, Servius, vol. 
I, p. xiv, with regard to the personal character of the Servius. 
Taking into account the limited number of occurrences of the 
personal expression in D. and of the impersonal in S., they can not 
be considered as forming a valid basis for an argument showing 
that the diction in the two commentaries is alike. It shows that 
each might, had he so willed, have used the form chosen by the 
other. It is the voluntary selection of different forms from among 
a number of forms accessible to each that clearly distinguishes the 
two works. A few quotations will show the freedom with which 
D. referred to more advanced parts of the commentary : 1, 305 de 
quo loco suo in quarto libro dictum est; 4, 462 quod plenius in 
primo georgicorum dictum est; 3, 420 sane alia Scylla fuit, de qua 
in bucolicis (VI 74) plenius dictum est; 8, 677 de eo in tertio 
georgicorum in ipso loco plenius dictum est. The difference 
between the two commentaries is shown in a few passages. Ad 
5, 737 9. says: latet enim, ut supra (I 277) diximus, verum 
nomen urbis; D. adds: et nomen quidem Romae a poeta dictum 
est; nam verum urbis nomen, ut dictum est, latet. 9, 4 is some- 
what similar, S. using uf diximus, while D. has plenius tllo dictum 
est, but with reference to another word. Cf. B. 6,61 quod plenius 
in Aeneidos tertio libro (113) memoravimus, “bz eftam de ipsis 
malis fabula relata est. Ostensum est occurs in S.1,19 (om. KC), 
monstratum est 1,1. Eleven other instances are in D., relatum 
occurring five times, and zarratum est 4,99; 5, 30 sicut narratum 
est. The plural, dicta sunt, is used in D. (11, 69), and narrata 
sunt 1, 744 and 6, 286, in both instances referring to succeeding 
comments, as is also the case in 2, 310; 2, 456; 3, 466, where 
other forms of zarrare are used. 
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B. Reader. 
1. Second Person Singular, Present Indicative. 


The Servius has somewhat of a professorial tone in the frequent 
recurrence of the second person of the verb, the most frequently 
occurring of which is sudaudis (75:3). This is also used in the 
imperative 1,640; 4,597; 6, 36; 1, 190, and B.1, 53, though 
some MSS give the indicative in the first three passages. In D. 
subaudis is found 2, 79; 4, 293; 8, 35. The second person sing. 
is found in twenty-five other passages, seven of which are in D.: 
1,97; G.1, 8 plenius habes; B. 6, 27 plene habes; G. 3, 174 dum 
quosdam domas; 4, 696; 5, 245. Both S. and D. have the sec. 
per. 10, 628 agis ... loqueris. Jnfellegis occurs five times in 
S.: I, 559; 1, 598; 3, 260; 6, 640; 6,654. In about half of the 
remaining instances the indicative is used with sz either with or 
without an accompanying subjunctive, e. g. 1, 743 si fabulam 
respicis ... intellege; si autem veritatem requiris, varia est opinio 
philosophorum; B. 3, 16 ut si dicas... ponis, si autem velis... 
exprimes. 10, 62 si... vis referre, sic dic: ...si vero... vis 
referre, sic intellege. The best illustration of the use in an inde- 
pendent statement is 1, 530 aut enim Hesperiam solam dicis et 
significas Italiam, aut addis ‘ultimam’ et significas Hispaniam. 
For an instance of the sec. per. explaining the words of Vergil, 
see 5,711 EST TIBI zd est hades. 


2. Future. 


Jnvenies is found seven times in D., five times (1, 651; 3, 211; 
Δ, 274; 5, 105; 9, 213) with plenzus where reference is made to a 
fuller discussion of the subject in other parts of the commentary. 
In 11, 243 tmventes is used in the same way, while 3, 399 the 
reference is to a passage in Tacitus. Referes occurs 8, 88 vel ad 
Tiberim, vel ad stagnum referes. - These passages have no 
parallels in S., where the future is used, as in B. 3, 16 (line 15 
above), only in the conclusion of a conditional sentence, e. g. 
8, 402 si solvas, invenies; 3, 671 si detraxeris, invenies. Cf. D. 
ad 6. 4, 399 inanes eos facies, si adhibueris vim; 9, 51 quidquid 
enim addideris sensus admittet. 


3. Present Subjunctive. 


The second person of the present subjunctive is most commonly 
used in conditional or result clauses, though in D. there are a few 
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exceptions: 4, 696 nolo illum putes universa confundere; 9, 569 
nescias de quo dixerit ; 11, 258 ne putes forte factum; Ὁ. 2, 434 
et transit iam ad illa, quae putes contemnenda. S. has per quod 
possis perire 7, 461, and nec mireris equas currere G. 1, 59. 

One of the most common forms of statement in the subjunctive 
is the comparative conditional uf sz dicas, which is found twenty- 
one times in S., and in D. 12, 162 ut si dicas ‘tempora radiis cin- 
gitur.’ In addition to uf sz dicas, S. (6, 724) has ut si includas 
and ut si... polluas et eam statim auferas. There. is no differ- 
ence shown in the use of the present in conditional (42 : 15) and 
result clauses (17 : 4). 


4. Lnperfect. 


Excepting 2, 393 mire ‘adcommodat,’ ut ignorares, quorum 
esset, the use of the imperfect is confined to S., which has wf 
putares eight times, 6. g. 3, 665; 5, 1 sic altum, ut medium putares ; 
5, 110 sic pulchri, ut sacros p.; 5, 119 ita magna, ut urbem p.; 
10, 569 SIC ut non unam manum p.; 11, 672 tanta celeritate... 
ut unum ictum p. 1, 518 bene addidit ‘lecti’ ne penitus omnes 
intellegeres. Cf. 3, 284 ne intellegeres ...acciperes. 11, 56 both 
D. and 5. have oftares for optadzs in Vergil. 


5. Perfect (37 : 13). 

Legeris and dtxeris are the verbs most commonly used in the 
perfect subjunctive, and generally refer to textual readings or inter- 
pretations of the meaning. In D. are two perfects not referring 
to the text: B. 9,8 cum ab una parte ad cacumen ascenderis, 
ab alia usque ad aquam descenderis; G. 1, 106 qua duxeris 
sequuntur. 

6. Jmperative. - 


In four passages an imperative of Vergil is explained by a 
present subjunctive: 6, 95 NE CEDE ne cedas; 7, 202 NE 
FUGITE ne fugiatis, ne ignoretis; 9, 113 NE TREPIDATE ne 
festinetis. Cf. 6, 544 NE SAEVI ne irascere: Et antique dictum 
est: nam nunc ‘ne saevias’ dicimus. The verbs most commonly 
used are accife (12: 3), wntellige (11: 3), ut puta (10: 4), ats- 
tingue (1: 3), subdistingue (2:1), tunge (3: 2) and wide (1: 4). 
In addition to these there are half a dozen scattering examples 
inS. The number of occurrences is small, and only in the case 
of vide does there seem to be a preference shown by either 
commentary. 
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7. Questions. 


Questions direct as well as indirect are common in both com- 
mentaries, though in some respects they differ widely, D. much 
the more frequently resorting to a question instead of making a 
direct statement. 

1. Num (22).—Questions introduced by zum are confined to 
D., which has twenty-two examples, e. g. 10, 458 AVSVM num 
pro ‘audentem ’? 10,67 FATIS AUCTORIBUS num hic ‘ responsis’ ? 

2. An.—The use of am in direct questions is also very notice- 
able. It is found in 100 passages in D. (127 times), it being fre- 
quently repeated, and 3, 278 occurring four times in succession: 
INSPERATA TELLVRE an quia saxosa loca; an quia per medios 
hostes navigaverant; an quia tempestate; an quia (cum) Graeca ? 
However, the word is generally found in short questions, 6. g. 11, 
568 an ob feritatem? 12, 520 ipse pater, an pater eius? 12, 725 
an inquirit, utrum tempus sit ? 

In D. there are fourteen passages in which am is used in an 
indirect question, e. g. 3, 80 consultum venerat, an Salaminam 
peteret comes Priamo. Only .two such questions were noticed in 
S., 4, 56 explorant an dii vellent ; 6, 404 quaeratur an animae de 
Elysio in corpora possint redire ? 

3. Utrum...an (27: 80).—Though utvum...an is used in 
both commentaries, in S. the questions are indirect; in D. direct 
in all but nine passages. In S. the interrogative is in a few 
instances omitted, the comment merely continuing and being 
dependent on the statement of Vergil: 1,517 QVAE FORTVNA 
utrum prospera, an adversa? 10, 890 MVLTA MOVENS utrum 
in. ipsum, an in equum tela torqueret? G.1, 25 INCERTVM 
EST, VRBESNE CAESAR utrum velis terrarum, an maris, an 
caeli imperium possidere? In D. nearly all are double direct 
questions, e. g. 3, 236 AC IvSSI hic ‘iussi’ utrum verbum an par- 
ticipium sit, id est utrum illiiussi sint, an ego iussi? 4, 143 ergo 
‘hibernam’ utrum quod ibi hiemare soleat; an frigidam; an 
hieme temperatam; an quam hiberno tempore deserere soleat ? 
5, 426 utrum in pedum, an in manuum digitos? 8, 6 utrum ordine, 
an dignitate? 8, 675 utrum clipeo, an mari? 

4. Utrum (6: 2) is used alone a few times in both commen- 
taries, and in D. twice in a direct question: 1, 239 utrum fatis 
bonis in praesentibus? 4, 449 et utrum ‘inanes’ quae Didoni nihil 
prosint ? 
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5. Num...an is found in D. 10, 131 quid est moliri? num 
inicere, an temptare? and 10, 161 et ‘quaerit sidera’ num de 
sideribus quaerit, an ipsa sidera, id est percenset. aut num causa 
quaerendi quod cupiat lucem ? 

6. Utrumne.—Ad 1, 218 D. says ‘sex’ pro utrumne, and G. 
1, 26 has utrumne ...velis in a comment ona passage of Vergil 
containing -2¢... am. 

7. Anne was noticed in D. 8, 345 interrogavit, anne hic, suum 
locum ostendens, invenissent. In 9. 1, 752 for guades in Vergil. 

8. Quts.—Questions introduced by guzs are not uncommon in 
D., but are avoided by S. They sound like school-room questions 
and in some cases are as much for the benefit of the questioner as 
of the hearer. These questions may be divided for convenience 
into several classes: Purely inquisitive (D. 10), Outs ante hunc ?, 
without any indication whatever as to the answer, e. g. 12, 7 
sane ‘latronem’ venatorem quis ante hunc? To the reader 
they indicate nothing more than ‘ Look it up,’ and seem very - 
much like marginal notes, as though some teacher or reader of 
Vergil had jotted them down as topics for future investigation. 
Repeated questions coming from pupils or other commentators, 
differing from the last only in this, that they depend on guaeritur: 
4, 120; 8, 195; 12, 351; 12, 517; 12, 619 quaeritur quis ‘ inlaeta- 
bile’ dixerit? In the other cases some word indicating time is 
used, as in 12, 251 q. quis prius nigrantem dixerit? Presumptive 
(2: 8), in which guts ignorat, nescit or some similar term is used, 
as though the statement made was familiar toall. Of these S. 
has but three: 9, 134 quis potest scire; B. 8, 47 quis enim ignorat 
Medeam... interemisse? G. 4,66. There are also a few general 
questions such as guis indignetur ro, 468 ; quis ferret 11, 417; 
quis... adeponat 2,668. Cf. 1,8; 1,78; 1, 92; 4,176; 12, 761. 


8. Periphrastic Statements. ᾿ 


The passive periphrastic form of the verb may be taken as the 
equivalent of an imperative. It is frequently used to indicate 
some necessary step in the interpretation of Vergil. In the use 
of some verbs the difference between S. and D. is clearly marked. 
Sciendum (194 : 13) is the form most commonly occurring. It is 
frequently preceded by same, and in many instances is followed 
hy guia or quod as is notandum (72:15). In this number is 
included 11, 879 tpotanda elocutio, quia consequatur ‘hos,’ sed 
intellegendum ‘eos qui.’ (Potanda /, portanda Daniel, guod guid 
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stbi velit non intelligo. fortasse rotunda.) The frequent use of 
notandum in similar statements indicates that it should be the 
reading here. The most noticeable difference is in the use of 
subaudiendum (1:27). In addition to this, axdiendum is used 
by D. 8, 397, and 9, 613 dts audiendum. Pronuntiandum is used 
(4: 14), though with the latter might be placed enuntiandum 
I, 507; and adiuvandum pronuntiatione 11, 258; 11, 303; G. 
1,146. A few others indicate a preference on the part of D.: 
accipiendum (12 : 22), intellegendum (17: 22), fero and comps. 
(5:9), tungendum (5:7), and suspendendum (3:4). Distin- 
guendum (34: 8, including subdistinguendum 4, 323), legendum 
(16: 8), and scattering examples (27 : 13) vary somewhat from the 
general average ratio. 


C. Vergil. 


The quotations from Vergil occur frequently in both commen- 
taries, and there seems to be no difference so far as the use of the 
word Vergilius is concerned (266: 85). There is a decided 
difference in the use of foetfa instead of Vergilius, of ac st diceret 
referring to the words of Vergil, and of per transitum in calling 
attention to the transitions made by the poet. 

1. Poeta (66 : 97).—The word foeta referring to Vergil is used 
relatively much more frequently in D. than in 5. In both are 
found a few occurrences of Joefa where it is used generically, and 
such instances are not counted. But aside from the difference in 
the relative frequency there are other indications of a difference 
between the two commentaries. S. does not attempt to charac- 
terize the poet, while D. is comparatively free in its laudations: 
3, 349; 3, 463 occurs divinus poeta; 4, 262 peritus poeta; 1, 632 
poeta, amator antiquitatis; 11, 532 peritissimus antiquitatis poeta ; 
B. 8, 68 Vergilius peritus antiquitatis. Cf. 1, 305; 10,419; G. 1, 269. 

2. Ac si diceret (120: 5).—In S., passages are fairly common in 
which an explanation of the words of Vergil is introduced by the 
words ac si diceret, e. g. G. 4, 229 THESAVRIS repositionibus, 
ac si diceret, ‘apothecis’; 7,204 VETERIS antiqui, ac si diceret, 
aurei saeculi imagine vivimus. 3, 156 TVAQVE ARMAQVE 
SECVTI ac si diceret, ‘tuas partes.’ D. has proinde ac si diceret, 
G. 3, 56, in a comment introduced by ef ater, as is also G. 2, 350; 
G. 1, 29 ac si graece diceret. In the comments on the Aeneid 
it is found 4, 218 (edidit Stephanus) and 4, 207 (om. Daniel.). 
Somewhat similar expressions are found in S. 3, 104 ac si dici 
possit, and B. 1, 32 ut... dixerit peculium, ac si servus esset. 
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The typical form of expression in D. is shown by B. 7, 64 perinde 
enim est, ac si dixisset, the pluperfect dixissef with quam st, fol- 
lowing a comparative, occurring eighteen times, e. g. 10, 370 
melius ‘ducis’ quam si dixisset ‘regis.’ The imperfect adzcere? is 
used five times, e. g. 2, 161 magnificentius, quam si diceret 
‘Troiani.’ 9. has the imperfect eighteen times, e. g. B. 2, 70 
SEMIPVTATA... plus est quam si inputata diceret. S.ad 5, 376 
has OSTENDIT melius dixisset ‘ ostentat,’ and D. 12, 906 ut si 
dixisset. Both have ut sidiceret 3, 36; [2,403], and sf si dicatur 
is found g, 738 In conditional sentences D. has atzisset four 
times, and dzceret once, while 5. has the latter twenty times. As 
will be seen, the form in 9. is the imperfect subjunctive (160), while 
in Ὁ. there is a preference for the pluperfect (23: 13). This indi- 
cates that the work of Vergil is viewed by S. as if it were a 
present work, while in D. it is considered as distinctly of the past. 

3. Per transitum (48 : 2).— Transitum occurs most commonly 
in connection with fev, though in four passages (1, 226; 2, 65; 
10, 672; B. 6, 41) it is used with facere, and 9,1 with culpare. 
The passages in D. containing per transitum (3, 287 poeta p. t. 
tetigit; B. 6, 43 p. t. tetigit) are similar to the ones in S., which 
uses the phrase most frequently with fangere and ostendere. 


D. Sources. 
1. Definite.—a. Verbs of Saying, etc.; Active. 


Of the verbs used in the third singular present giving the words 
or opinions of Vergil, of other authors, or of characters in the 
Aeneid, az# and diczt are by far the most common. It is impos- 
sible to draw any exact line of demarcation between the two on 
the basis of the character of the statement dependent on them. 
Dicit is sometimes followed by statements of Vergil, as 6, 687 
dicit ‘sic equidem ducebam animo’; and az is sometimes used 
where only an indefinite statement is made, as 1, 30 1” guinto ait 
Neptunt beneficio liberatus. However, the distinction holds in a 
general way that az? is used with exact quotations, and aiczf with 
general statements which may also include the exact words of 
authors. It is impossible to compare the words with reference to 
the use of the word Vergilius as subject, since the characters in 
the poems are represented as quoting the words assigned to them 
by Vergil. No effort has been made to verify the completeness 
of the results of a single examination of the occurrences of these 
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words, but from the number of instances collected (az# 576 : 333; 
dicit 905 : 254), it seems that S. uses dici# more freely than att, 
and D. ai? relatively more frequently than dzczt. 

When κί is used with dicz# the subject is generally placed 
second, as I, 52 ut Varro dicit, and the number is much greater 
in 9. than in D. (58: 3). Az with wf or sicut is used about the 
same number of times in the two commentaries (25 : 23), but the 
subject is more frequently second in D. than in 9. (5: 12). Docet 
is used about the same by both (36:14), refert is found in 
twenty-four passages in D.; ¢radit poeta is used by S. 1, 387, but 
the verb occurs in fourteen passages in D. Other verbs have not 
been carefully noticed, though there seems to be a preference 
shown by D. for appellare of the verbs used in naming. 


aa. Passive Forms. 


A large number of verbs is used in the present passive in 
some of which the preference of the writer is clearly seen: 
Traditur, like the active forms, is characteristic of D. (17), as 
is videtur with aliis, guibusdam, etc. (D. 19), S. having placet 
9, 703; 11,93; G.2,389. Accipitur (1: 7), intellegitur (18 : 16) 
are relatively most frequent in D., as are a few infinitives 
with posse, debet, or oportet: accipi (9 : 37), subaudir« (7 : 10), 
veferri (22:12). A few others are preferred by S., znventfur 
(48:10). Legttur (54 : 22), frequently with ef in the discussion 
of textual readings, is used by both in giving quotations from 
Vergil as well as from other authors. 


ὁ. Prepositions ‘according to.’ 


1. Secundum (421 : 65).—Both this preposition and zazfa are 
used with the names of authors as well as with a considerable 
number of other words indicating the source or the ground for 
an assertion made by the commentator. For convenience the 
instances will be divided into several classes. 

a. Author named (153: 12).— Secundum in S. is used with the 
names of quite a large number of authors, Greek and Latin, early 
and late. In D. four Romans are mentioned by name: Sallust 
8,479; Trebatius 11, 316; Varro and Cassius 12, 603. Two 
Greeks are mentioned 3, 212, furiarum mater secundum Hesio- 
dum Terra, secundum Aeschylum Nox est. 

8. References to persons not named (106 : 19).—In this divi- 
sion there is no apparent difference between the two commen- 
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taries, at least so far as the words dependent on secundum are 
concerned, it being used with the names of sects—sectas, Epicurios, 
Stoicos—with general titles—mathematicos, physicos, philosophos, 
theologos—with pronouns—alos, aliguos, gquosdam, eos limited by 
gui dicunt—names of nations— Aegypiios, Etruscos, Graecos, Per- 
sas, Romanos—with terms designating the ancients—antiquos, 
veterés—and a few other words of similar import. 

y. Abstract nouns (137 : 29).—Here the usage is about the 
same as in the last division, the preposition being used with such 
nouns as morem, ritum, tus, naturam, opinionem, rationem, ety- 
mologiam, euphoniam, usum, sensum, etc. The words of S. are 
repeated by D. in two passages, 1,8; 4, 469. Ad 6, 34 the Greek 
given by S. is translated by D.: κατὰ τὸ σιωπώμενον intellegimus zd 
est secundum taciturnitatem (om. G.), though the Greek occurs 
elsewhere without notice in both commentaries. Cf. 4, 227; 
7,195; 9,835 11, 152. 

ὃ. Statement of an Author (16 : 4).—Secundum quod is found 
in S. fourteen times, e. g. 11, 262 secundum quod, ut supra dixi- 
mus, Menelaus ad Aegyptum Iovis voluntate pervenit. Sec. ἐμά 
occurs 7,7; B. 7,23 SI NON POSSVMVS OMNES secundum 
illud dixit (VIII 63) non omnia possumus omnes. D. has sec. 
tllud 9, 266; 11, 224; sec. ea G. 1, 263; and sec. haec G. 4, 399. 

ε. Work of an Author (9 : 1).—Three passages in 5. (1, 287; 
G. 3, 25; 2, 522) have sec. Azstoriam. In five places the name of 
a work is given with sec.: B. 5, 66 Porphyrii librum, quem solem 
appellavit; 3,571 Aetnam Vergilii; 5, 370 Troica Neronis; 3, 284 
Cic. Hortensium ; 8, 314 Hesiodi Theogoniam. Ad 4, 469 both 
5. and D. have sec. tragoediam Pacuvit. 

2. luxta (5: 51).—For convenience of comparison the divisions 
here will correspond to those made in the case of secundum. 

a. With the names of authors zzx/a occurs in the Scholia four 
times, and twice in S.: 1, 96 i. Homerum; Ὁ. 2, 159 i. Catonem. 

β. (Ὁ. 14.)—In this division zux/a is found with antiguos or 
veteres in all but two places; 8, 364 i. sectam Cynicam; B. 8, 75 
i. Pythagoreos. 

y (3: 30.)—/uxta and secundum are used in the same com- 
ment in D.: 2, 426 ‘Iustum’ sec. leges ... ‘aequum’ iuxta 
naturam accipiunt; and in 3, 18 hic sec. accusativum ... aliter 
iuxta nominativum. In S. the two words are used together: 
10, 230 hoc loco sec. quartam declinationem, in bucolicis (VIII 
22) iuxtasecundam. Here the use of zux/a was due to secundam, 
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as also with secundam formam B. 2,54. S. also has ixxta with 
regulam 7,683. In Ὁ. it is used most frequently with mzoreme 
and usum. 

3.—Juxta illud is found twice in D., 4, 62; 6, 278. Juxta tllud 
dictum, followed by a quotation, occurs 4, 56. 


66. Prepositions ‘in.’ 


The encroachment in late Latin of iz on afud with the 
names of authors is well known. The extension of the use of 
tm was probably due to the use of that preposition in references 
to the works bearing the names of persons. Familiarity with 
passages such as Cicero in maiore Catone (G. 3, 96) and Cicero 
in Hortensio (8, 479; 485), and especially those in which the 
name of the author was omitted, such as 72 heauton timorumeno 
(1, 548), must have gradually accustomed the Romans to the use 
of zz for apud. 

1. 75 (92: 3).—/” with the names of authors is practically 
confined to S., it being found in D., 4, 698 in Catone (in 7 a 
marginal reading); 7, 464 in toto Vergilio (“e Zuronensit Dantel 
edidit’’) (cf. 1, 576in omni Vergilio); 10, 164 in idoneis auctoribus 
(‘ex uno Turonensi Daniel edidit”). S.uses in with the names of 
authors the same as with the names of works: 1, 4 constat multa 
in auctoribus inveniri.. . invenitur etiam in 4115 partibus orationis ; 
10, 105 et in Sallustio et in Philippicis ; 12, 359 in historiis legimus, 
item in Lucano; B. prooem., p. 2, 2 in poeta... in Aeneide. It is 
also used with afud for the sake of variety: 6,154 DEMVM et 
haec particula tam apud Vergilium, quam apud omnes idoneos 
auctores hoc significat, licet in aliis diversa significat. 

2. Apud (32: 28).—The relative number of occurrences of 
apud is greater in D. than in S., but about the same for both tv 
and afud if the two words be considered together. This is also 
true for secundum and tuxta. With the latter, D. uses both; S. 
practically only one, secundum. With zz and apud this is 
reversed, S. using both, while Ὁ. prefers afud. The difference in 
the use of tz and afud may be taken as an indication that the 
scholiast followed rules of composition based on classic models, 
while S., with more independence, used the freer form of expres- 
sion of his own times. The examples of the use of afud are alike 
in both commentaries, and of themselves indicate nothing in regard 
to authorship. But taken in connection with those containing zz, 


ee 
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there is seen to be a clear indication of voluntary selection in the 
case of the two words. 

Besides the instances where afud occurs with the names of 
authors, or with pronouns referring to authors, there are a number 
of instances in which it is used with Gvaecos or with Latinos, 
or with both, as 1, 257 omnia quae apud Graecos εἰ diphthongon 
habent apud Latinos in 4 productum convertuntur. Most of these 
are general references to the Greeks and Latins, but in some 
instances, as 1, 394 apud Graecos legitur, auctores is to be 
supplied. 


2. Indefinite References. 


References and quotations assigned to no particular author are 
very common in both commentaries. A very convenient way of 
giving the general conclusions of others without giving their exact 
words, their greater frequency in D. is a very fair indication of its 
greater indefiniteness as compared with S. We have noticed 
1484 passages in which az, guidam, or some other indefinite 
subject is used to set forth the opinions of others. In over two 
hundred of these passages the subject is repeated one or more 
times, though but one verb is used, 6. g. 1, 533 ai... aliz... 
alit...alit...alit...alz. Inamuch less number two verbs are 
used with the same subject, e. g. 2, 394 multi hic distinguunt et ad 
Aeneam referunt. Such passages have been classed with the first 
verb used, as the number is not large enough to materially affect 
the general proportion of the different words used. As there are 
some preferences shown both in the case of subject and of verb, 
these will be considered separately. 


a. Subject (468 : 1016). 


1. Ali? (257 : 404).—Alit is found more frequently than any 
other indefinite subject, and is more freely used in D. than in S. 
This is due to the fact that the statements in D. are supplementary 
to those of S. or make statements at variance with those contained 
in it. 

2. Quidam (75: 460).—Statements containing guidam are 
about the same as those containing a@/zz, though in a few instances 
D. seems to bring under it a statement which has already been 
made by S. Cf. 1, 317; 2, 7. 

3. Nonnulli (16 : 81).—With nonnulli the differences are less 
marked, though D. uses the term much the more freely. Among 
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the examples in S. has been counted 10, 832 statuae nonnullae 
antiquorum docent. 

4. Multi (103: 55), 5. Plerique (15 : 4).—With these words is 
given a general summary of views, and the relative number is 
about the same in S. and D., though it might be expected that 
they would occur more frequently in D. 

6. Aligut, aliquot, aliquanti (1 : 8).—S. 2, 195 has aliqui male 
dicant, while D. has alzguz accipiunt 1, 109; 1,519; G. 1,55; 
240; aliqguanti 3, 628; 11, 633; G. 1, 29; aliquot 1, 121. 

7. With sunt gui only a few instances are found, most of them 
being in D. 2, 121; 3, 332; 8, 343; B. 6, 41; in 5.1, 262. 

One feature worthy of note is the use of male, stulfe or some 
such word giving a little hint of the attitude of the commentator 
to his brethren of the same craft. This is especially characteristic 
of S., which has ma/e twenty-nine times with guidam, e. g. G. 3, 46 
nam male quidam ‘ ardentis Caesaris’ accipiunt. Ai little variety 
is sometimes given by the use of stulfe, 6. g. 4, 1 licet stulte quidam 
dicant. Vile is used 8, 439; pessime 12, 715. 


aa. Verbs (468 : 1016). 


While the differences between the commentaries are noticeable 
in the case of the subjects, it is still more so when the verbs only 
are considered. As the ratio of the occurrences in the mass is 
about 1 : 2, we should expect about the same ratio in the case of 
the individual verbs. Some of them do not differ very materially 
from this. (1) Dzcunt (124 : 198) and (2) volunt (129 : 213) are 
of the most frequent occurrence, and go far toward establishing 
the ratio for the entire mass. (3) /telligunt (7 : 32), in S. only 
with ali, (4) putant (8:58) and (5) accipiunt (25: 211) differ 
widely from the general ratio, the latter verb especially seeming 
to be a favorite with D., though the favoritism is much more 
clearly shown in the case of (6) tvadunt (1 : 157), S. using it 3, 63 
quidam manes deos infernos tradunt, followed in D. by quidam 
... dicunt: plurimi...tradiderunt; alii... (7) Legunt (80 : 33) 
reverses the ratio for the mass and shows the closer attention paid 
by S. to questions of textual reading. (8) The miscellaneous 
verbs occurring but a small number of times each are about 
equally divided (94: 114). In the case of a few, however, indi- 
vidual preferences are shown: exponunt (1: 10), reprehendunt 
(1: 9) and guaerunt (10: 3) being the most noticeable. 
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In a comparatively few instances in both commentaries dicunt 
and vocant are used without specified subject, e. g. (in S.) 1, 649 
quod vulgo herbacanthum dicunt; B. 5, 17 herbae genus, quam 
Orcitunicam vulgo vocant; (in D.) G. 2, 478 quod vulgo dicunt 
‘laborat luna’; B. 8, 55 quas vulgo ulucos vocant. Azunt, ferunt 
and perhibent (a Vergilian reminiscence) occur a few times in D., 
though in most of these the subject may refer to a preceding noun 
or pronoun at some distance from the verb. 


ὁ. Substituted Expressions. 


1. μὲ sic.—One feature in D. worthy of notice is the use of 
sic with alti or guidam without any verb expressed. Both ita 
and sic are freely used with verbs, e. g. 1, 12 veleres colontas tta 
definiunt; 9, 230 alii sic intelligunt; but the omission of the verb 
is peculiar to D. and is found but rarely outside of the com- 
ments on G., where it is used seven times. A/#z zfa is used in one 
doubtful passage, 2, 159, and a/zz twice, 11, 56, where 7 reads 
guidam sic... alit ita, the latter occurring again 8,216. Alz sic 
accipiunt is followed by a/zz stc, 11, 443. Quidam sic occurs G. 
4, 483, preceded by δέ aliter, which also precedes αὐζέ sic G. 3, 5; 
3, 35; 4, 39; and follows 4, 386. 

2. Et aliter (D. 224).—At no point do the Scholia differ more 
from S. than in the use of ef alter in the comments on G. It is 
used to introduce a divergent or an additive statement without any 
reference to the source from which it came, 6. g. G. 2, 271 AXI 
septentrioni; nam ἅμαξα dicitur. ef alter: id est septentrionali, 
Though generally equivalent to alzt dicunt, to the scholiast it 
seems to have been merely a formula, for G. 2, 70 we find ef aliter : 
alii legunt, one of which is superfluous. The use of ef aliter in 
this portion of the Scholia shows that it must have been written 
by some one not the author of any other part, for it is altogether 
improbable that a writer using the term so freely could have 
written other parts where there was abundant opportunity for its 
use without introducing it into the comments. It is an indication 
of personal preference so marked that by itself it is sufficiently 
strong to establish the fact that the writer of these parts was not 
the author of any other parts of the commentary. 

3. Aliter (47 : 29).—Altter is used by D. the same as ἐσέ aliter 
is used in the comments on G., and is equivalent to a/:z with a 
verb or aftbi aliter dicitur, e. g. 3, 73 item aliter; 8, 189 aliter in 
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quarto. In S. the word is regularly used with a verb—most 
generally procedit—showing the necessity for a preceding state- 
ment, e. g. I, 250 sic loquitur quasi una sit de Troianis; nam aliter 
sensus non procedit; 6, 517 euantis Phrygias: aliter non stat 
versus. (After... aliter occurs a comparatively few number of 
times—4 : 10—in contrasted statements.) 


c. Fabula. 


Fabula talis est (15 including kaec 3, 104; 6,659: 28 including 
tsta 3, 489; sic G. 3,391). With verbs S. has ut fabula fert 
5, 801; D. logui 1, 618; 619; 744; B. 10,18. Narratur is used 
2,44; 3, 466 narratur et alia fabula. In 9. the prevailing form of 
statement is with Aade/; as, ut habet fabula 3,.14, but more gener- 
ally with hoc as object (7), 6. g. 8, 568 fabula quidem hoc habet. 
This use of oc is not confined to fadula, for we have noticed a 
score of passages in 5. where it is used with other words; as, 
historia, veritas, opinio and ratio. Similar examples are of rare 
occurrence in D.: 1, 619 ut veritas habet; 2, 250 sphaerae ratio 
habet; G. 1, 100 expositio hoc habet. 


ad. Archaisms. 


An outline of the use of antiqut, matores, veleres in D. and S. 
has been given in a previous article (A.J. P. XV 166 seqq.), 
so far as they are used with verbs of speaking. The following 
presentation will consider all the occurrences of the words, not 
only as nouns but also as adjectives. 

1. Archaismos.—There are no special features in the use of this 
word, the MSS of both the commentaries having a tendency to 
confuse it with the word sarcasmos. 

2. Vetus (17 : 194).—When veleres is used as subject (11:97), 
dicebant is the verb of most frequent occurrence in D., though 
found but four times in S. The genitive plural veterum occurs 
seven times in D.; ὦ veleribus tractum 10, 270; veteribus mos futt 
G. 3, 305. Asan adjective, vefus is used thirty times in D., but 
in S. only 8, 361 curiis veteribus. Apud veteres (5: 27) iS more 
evenly divided between S. and D. than either secundum veteres 
(Ὁ. 8) or tuxta veteres (D. 8). Vetusta voce occurs 2, 77; vetus- 
tisstmorum sacrorum 10, 419; velustas 5, 448, and vetuste eleven 
times. 

3. Antiquus (144: 71).—In the use of the different forms of 
antiqguus the two commentaries approach more nearly the general 
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average ratio for the two works, though there are a few special 
features in the usage of each. As subject, antiguz occurs about 
the same number of times in each (27: 24). As an adjective 
(100 : 38) the number in D. is considerably smaller, a few 
examples in each being comparatives or superlatives. In the 
plural, the genitive (3 : 3) is not common. 9. has the accusative 
three times with afud, while D. has eleven instances with apud, 
tuxta or secundum. Antiquitas (6: 2) is occasionally met with, 
and antiquatum occurs 4, 431. Antique is much more freely 
used by D. than by S. (7: 16). The number of occurrences is, 
however, less noticeable than the fact that the word in D. is used 
independently of any other word, while in S. it occurs only in 
connection with some other word indicating time, as in 4, 403 
POPVLANT antique dixit: nam hoc verbum apud veteres 
activum fuit, nunc tantum deponens est. 

4. Matores (93 : 5).—The use of mazores is characteristic of S., 
but is avoided by D. As subject it occurs twenty-eight times 
in S., twice in D.: 6, 1 calas enim dicebant maiores nostri fustes 
(see crit. app. ad loc.), and 3, 148 eaque nostros publice curasse 
maiores, in a quotation from Varro. Afud maiores is found 
(58 : 2—6, 1; 1, 632), and other cases (7 : 1), the latter being due 
to velerum preceding: 8, 105 et libri veterum tradunt a maioribus 
sacrificando parsimoniam observatam esse. 9. has nostri? 1, 179; 
I, 737; 7,176; 7, 787; 6, 660; B. 5, 73. In addition to the two 
instances given above, D. has matores nostri 1,632, apud maiores 
nostros mos fuit, and adds it to the statement of S. 3, 257 maiores 
enim nosirt has mensas habebant (nostri ef mensas λα. C), and 
8, 269. 

Both matores and veteres are used 8, 423 plerumque m. ponere 
consuetos v. dicere solebant. 7,601 aztiguos in contrast to vicinos 
is used to modify mazores: volens ostendere antiquos eius con- 
sulares fuisse, vicinos vero ignavissimos. (JVostri ‘hostes’ pro 
hospitibus dixerunt occurs 4, 424, in a comment contrasting 
Roman and Grecian derivation of the word for enemy.) 


Int. Wascuvan Untversiry, ΒΙΟΟΜΊΝΟΤΟΝ, Ixx, R. B. STEELE. 


IV.—THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LETTERS OF 
CICERO TO ATTICUS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


In spite of the light which has been thrown during recent years 
upon the tradition of the Letters to Atticus, there is still much 
that is obscure in the relations existing between the different 
classes of manuscripts. Lehmann in his famous monograph, 
‘De Ciceronis ad Atticum epistulis recensendis et emendandis,’ 
remarks that Professor Purser, of Dublin, had examined the manu- 
scripts of these letters which were found in the British Museum, 
and that this examination showed that Harleianus 2466 belongs 
in the 4 class; that Additi Codices 6793 and 11926 agree in many 
places with = and disagree with Δ, and may perhaps have sprung 
from a confusion of the two traditions; that Harleianus 2491 
seems to be very like these last two; and, finally, that Burneius 
146 deserves further study, as in some important places it pre- 
serves the readings of = In Hermathena (No. 19, 1893) Pro- 
fessor Purser gives the results of his examination of these manu- 
scripts, speaking of them as “the comparatively unimportant 
results of a hasty inspection,” but at the end of his paper he 
expresses the hope that he may be able at some future time to 
continue his study more carefully, and to compare certain readings 
with those of the earlier editions. Up to the present time nothing 
further has appeared, and the following notes are written in the 
hope that they may be of some use in the general effort to deter- 
mine the tradition of the text. It seemed possible to arrive at 
some conclusions somewhat more definite than Purser’s. 

Of the five MSS now in the Museum, which are mentioned 
above, Codex Additus 6793 is, as Purser says, the most interesting 
of all, and will be taken up first. 

This is a paper MS of the 15th century, octavo in size and con- 
taining 303 folia. Each leaf measures 21X14 centimetres, and 
has 25 lines on each page. It contains (1) on a few pages at the 
beginning, numbered 1-6v, which had been left blank, some of 
the epistulae ad Brutum “scribbled, not written, in a strange, 
straggling hand”; (2) ff. 7v-296v, epist. ad Atticum libri XVI; 
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(3) ff. 296v-297r, epistula Petrarchae ad Ciceronem; (4) ff. 
298v-303v, more of the epist. ad Brutum. The scribblings on 
the first and last leaves are of no account whatever, but it is a 
matter of importance, as Purser has pointed out, that only the 
Letters to Atticus are found in this MS, a fact which of itself 
suggests a variation from the Medicean tradition. 

This MS ends as M does, with lib. XVI 16b. 1 (magnam). 
There are the following cases of confusion in the order of the 
text: At the middle of f. 14r, 1 13. 2 breaks off with the word 
Jacetits, and V το. 3 begins with (22)iimis sensibus, continuing to 
V 18.1, omni exercitu, near the bottom of f.18v. There the text 
begins again at I 16.9, ze aut ignorando, and continues to IV 6. 2, 
Philoxeno, at the bottom of f. 67v. From this point we read 
V 3. 2, guae mihi, to V 20. 3, rumore adventus, at the bottom of 
f.77v. Here begins IV 19. 2, heus fu, which continues to V 3. 2, 
acceperam praeter, at the top of f. 8or, where we find the text 
from IV 6. 2, tgnosco gui, to IV 19. 2, tstorum sed, at the bottom 
of f. 89v. At the top of fi gor, V 20. 3, nostri ef Cassio, begins 
again, and from here on there are no more breaks except one or 
two in the gth book, which are of no moment. 

Four, or possibly five, hands can be distinguished in this MS, 
as follows: Ma, ff. 7r-53v, epp. I 1 to 11] 15. 1, esse confi-, a good 
book hand; “ΜῈ, ff. 53v—54r, epp. III 15. 1, -matum, to III 15. 4, 
guae par-, not so good as Ma; Mz, ff. 54r—-130v, epp. III 15. 4, 
anteluxerunt, to IX 1, very poor and more cursive in character ; 
Ma, ff. 131r-226v, epp. [IX 1. 1 to XII 31. 3, agen-, a good hand. 
From this point we have 4% again, or a hand extremely like it, 
but with ink that is not so apt to run thickly, and a stiffer pen. 
Books V and VI are counted as one, and therefore bk. VII is 
numbered VI, and so on to the end. 

In all the hands the Greek words are omitted and space left for 
their insertion later, except in a comparatively small number of 
cases where wholly unintelligible signs apparently represent the 
Greek. The different hands are distinguished by the presence or 
absence of the salutation, and by the style and colors of the 
capitals and illuminations. Corrections are in a hand much later 
than those of the scribes, except in a small number of cases, and 
in general corrections occurring after f. 23 are later than those 
which precede. 

As has already been remarked, Ma extends over the first 53 ff, 
and there is a break in the text at I 13. 2, where the passage 
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V το. 3-18. 1 is inserted. The first book is then taken up again, 
but not exactly at the point of breaking off. The continuation is 
at I 16. 9, the intervening portion being entirely omitted, and the 
text is in regular order through the rest of the hand. Inasmuch 
as the passage from the 5th book is read in both hands, 4 here 
and Mc in its proper place, a comparison is easily made. 

With respect to A/c, it may be said at once that it is but a copy 
of M, and of no further value. With 4a the case is wholly 
different. In more than 120 cases in this short passage, Ma 
disagrees with M and its copy 4%. The following is a list of 
the principal variations : 


Med., Add. 6793 Me. Add. 6793 Ma. 


10. 3 adrogantur arroguntur 
5 amores mores 
quadam quaedam 
II. I romam rome 
posthac hoc 
2 Marcellus Marcelli 
nostro nostri 
4 gneius gnesius 
tullius tu illius 
rodiorum radiorum 
5 admiratione abiuratione 
inveniar inveniat 
6 ad quae mihi ad ea quae mihi | 
deferto defero 
6 nam mihi omnia mi 
tollerent tollerant 
ipsi ipsum 
posse ᾿ posset 
Manius Memmius 
7 est erat 
datas claras 
[2.1 qui nos quos 
Citius dediti 
cursum confecimus conficimus cursum 
aphracta afracto 
2 consilium nostrum nostrum consilium 


cum haec leges 


3 rogo 


cura haec leges 
roga 
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Med., Add. 6793 Mc. Add. 6793 Ma. 
tuis suis 
13. 1 ambo villam Bovillam 
<inmodum> Σ᾽ 
pretoris ea praetori 
cenanti cernanti 
2 cure cara 
thermoque temeroque 
appolinicense Appollinem cense 
praeterea rationem praeter eam rationem 
3 queo simus annui que osimus annium 
maxime queso maximeque si Σ 
cuius cum 
14. I conficiebamus conficiamus 
commovero commoveto 
tamen interea interea tamen 


dein confectae pactiones deinde confecto partiones 
2 nemini minimo qui- nemini fuit ne minimo quidem 
dem fuit sumptui \ sensui 
mihi gratius facere potes facere gratius potes nihil 


imprimis quid imprimisque 
15. I quippe et iis quippetus 
habeat habet 
3 ignota sunt mihi mihi rogata sunt 
poteris portis 
16. 1 haec ea 
3 levantur tamen miserae levantur tamen munere civitates 
nullus [civitates ullus 
de lege est lege 
nec tectum me lectum 
concursus fiunt acursus fuit 
4 agit agitur 
concisos conscios 
17. 2 insumatur infirmatur 
nam omnes non omnis 
ad te et te 
4 esset etiam 
5 scripsit scribit 


1The letter 2 after a reading shows that it is also quoted from the MS of 
that class. 
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Med., Add. 6793 Me. Add. 6793 Ma. 
annui essemus annuissemus 
receperat acciperat 
quam quod 
6 ibi in 
insector sector 
18. 1 esse in syria isse in syriam 


There are some twenty cases where from one to twenty-one 
words are omitted in Ma, which marks great carelessness on the 
part of the copyist rather than divergences from the received 
text. It is also to be noted that in the list of examples just given 
there are only five places (10. 5 guaedam, 11. 6 Memmius, 13. 1 
in modum (om. in Med.), 13. 3 maximeque si, 14. 2 imprimisque) 
where Ma has the correct reading. Two of these are also the 
readings of the = class, viz. 72 modum and maximeque si. The 
reading Bovillam, 13. 1, is nearly correct and much better than 
that of M. | 

The list just given seems to prove that this MS in 4 preserves 
a tradition which is not simply that of M. So many variants, of 
such a nature as that found in most of those quoted, could not 
have resulted from mere copyists’ errors. To what class, then, 
does this MS belong ? 

Our knowledge of the character of the = class is practically con- 
fined to the readings published by Lehmann in the monograph 
already mentioned. According to Gurlitt’s published statement, 
Lehmann left strict injunctions that all of his literary remains 
should be destroyed. If this is done, students of Cicero’s Letters 
to Atticus must wait until some one else has had time to make and 
publish another collation of the MSS of this class, for any further 
information about them. Until then, 411 inferences must be based 
on the readings which Lehmann had already printed. The very 
few cases quoted by Lehmann from Σ in this short portion of 
text are found in Ma of Add. 6793, with a slight exception. This 
certainly raises a presumption at once, that we have to do with 
another MS of that class. 

Returning now to that part of the text from I 1 to III 15. 4— 
the part, that is, which belongs to 4a—and comparing with it the 
readings quoted by Lehmann as common and peculiar to the = 
class, we find that A/a agrees with them in 36 cases and differs 
only in the following three: I 2. 3 nostrae academiae (2), acade- 
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miae nostrae (M, Ma); I 20. 2 ctvium (2), cum (M, Ma); 111. 17 
stint (3), sunt (M, Ma). Further, in the 22 cases quoted by Leh- 
mann, where E, one of the = class, preserves the correct reading 
against M, our MS agrees with E in all but four or possibly five 
cases, and these disagreements are of the most unimportant kind. 
These facts warrant the conclusion that 4a is due to a non-Medi- 
cean tradition, presumably that of the s MSS, and if this is so, it 
seems desirable to print a list of the principal variations from M, 
for purposes of further comparison. 

In this collation certain minor variants are left out of account. 
This is the case in general where it seems reasonably sure that 
the variant is due solely to an error on the part of the copyist of 
this particular MS. The carelessness of this copyist is most 
striking, as may be seen in the numerous cases of misspelling and 
Omission. 


Med. Add. 6793 Ma. 
Liber I. 
1.1 potentia qui illum non iam qui illum non arbitrantur 
curavit [arbitramur iurant (corr. in mg. iuravit) 
dum scribam ut scribam 


2 praeter mei neminimeM! ) praeter me nemini 
praeter mihi nemini Μ᾽ 


adhuc informata inforata addhuc 
revertamur revertemus 
3 pervelim <agere> 
4 fuisse esse 
accipere hoc mihi m1 hoc accipere 
amici <ne contra> unius (hoe ver- 
is omnia summa [deem in ras.) 
5 eiut anaéma diu anaoma 
2.1 voluimus volumus Σ 
2 prorsussummahominum summa hominum prorsus 
mense ineunte = 
3. 3 saepe scripsisti scripsisti saepe 
hoc ad te hec <eo> adte Σ 
4. I lam te te iam 
reiecti eiectl 
quod quidem 
3 <insigne> = 


signa ornamenta 


“Ἃ 
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Med. 


5. 2 fuerat 
monerem 
quae postea 
3 enima 
4 statuerim 
scribere 
unas 
esse iam quod laborare- 
convenire [tur 
par mihi 
xystique 
nam 
efferimur 
9. 2 dubitaris 
diligenter cures 
10, 1 ibi essem 
iam | 
2 tantam ex epistula volup- 
video gravem  ([tatem 
4 admoneret 
5 confido ita 
6 communibus 
eo animo te 
II, I mea sponte 
eo accedebat 
vestra 
ne illud 
significarem tibi 
quae 
12. I centesimis nummum 
nuntiant 
succedi oportere 
possim hominem defen- 
2 clientem [dere 
tamen 
4 M. Messalla M. Pisone 
13. 1 tribus tabernis ut opinor 
pure [ei 
humanitatis sparse 
relevarit 


ne N ON 
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Add. 6793 Ma. 
fuerit = 
memorem 
postea quae 
enim <et> a 
constituerim 
rescribere = 
nullas (2 ras.) 
esset quod iam laboraret 
conveniri = 
in hac mihi = (hoc) 
isti qui 
non 
efferuntur 
dubites = 
cures diligenter = 
essem ibi 
tam 
tanta epistula voluntatis 
gravem video 
commoveret (corr. supra com- 
ita confido [moneret) 
omnibus 
te animo eo 
mea <loca> sponte 
et accedebat 
nostra 
ne illud <quidem> 
significare te 
quod 
concentesimus <sum> num- 
veniat [mum 
oportere succedere 
possum honorem defendere 
dicentem 
cum 
Messalla et Pisone 
a tribus ei tabernis ut opinor 
pueri 
humanitate sparsi 
revellarit 
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Med. 


enim te 
2 retinendam Μ᾽, om. Μ' 
nominis 
si etiam 
tamen 


299 
Add. 6793 Ma. 


te enim 
tenendam 
non minus 
etiam si 
tantum 


(For the break which occurs here in Cod. Add. 6793, see the 
description of the MS on page 293.) 


16. 9 iudicaremur 
dolor accessit 
10 dicas in operto 
tuo 
tui mentionem nullam 
spe devorarat 
putes quam 
11 faecem 
coniuncti 
12 sed senatus consulta 
putantur 
magistratus 
12 Lurco autem tribunus 
qui nummos 
tribubus 
none locifacteon 
15 chlylius (2 mg. vel thli- 
scripserit [lyus) 
16 quoi darem 
17 nunc 
suo est 
18 tibi alaquid 
17. 1 tam ante 
concuperem 
declararant 
2 animus ad 
ut amor 
meos 
totius vitium quod 
presenti 
4 misit [nuitas) 
5 integritas (1% mg. inge- 


iudicaremus 
doacrescit 

in opto dicas_ = (operto) 
nostro 

nilam tui mentionem 
rem devorat 

putes inquam = 
fere 

coniuncta 

si senatus consultus 
putant 

iurantus (vide Class. Rev., Sept. 
Lucro aut tribuno [ 1899) 
mimos qui 

tribulibus = 

non electi faten 
tilinus 

scripsit 

quod darem 

non 

suo sto 

aliquid tibi 

iam 

concuperem <et> 
declarant = 

animus «εἴ» δὲ Σ 
autamor Σ 

608 

potius victum quam 
praesertim 

nisi 

<et> ingenuitas = 
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Med. 


Add. 6793 Ma. 


voluntatem institute vite voluntatem tuam tute vite 


minime 
discessi M? 
6 qui 
an ipsis 
7 per quam te 


estis 
dissensione 
8 ut de 
non adfuissem 
id equestrem ordinem 
9 conduxerunt 
se cupiditate 
locatio 
auderent 
perfectumque ut 
libentissimo (in mg. 
liberalissimo) 
Io tamen firma 
quaedam nobis 
retinendas 
tuta ut spero 
alias ad te 
II sed in 

modeste 

18, 1 obtegam 
et filiola 
consumitur 


nimia 

discessit 

quin Σ 

an <in> ipsis 

propter quam <mihi> te 
aliquando <ante> Σ 

est 

discessione 

ne de 

animi fuissem 

id <quod> egestrem ordinem 
aduxerunt 

de cupiditate 

locutio 

laudarent 

perfectumque <quos> ut 
liberalissimo 


infirma 

<a> nobis quaedam 
retinendum 

tuta sit spero 

ad te alias 

sed <me> in 
moleste 

detegam 

et <cum> filiola 
consultus (97 -tur) 


(Here occurs the break in Med., lasting to 19. 11 est ettalis.) 


19. 11 mihi litterae 
20. 1 duco 
2 ratio 
3 viros illos 
4 ad te scripsi 
idem 
5 nuntiari gallia (sed 
cum signis trans- 
positionis)nonmag- 
nopere gaudet 


litterae mihi 

dico 

gratia 

illos viros Σ 

scripsiadte ΙΣ 

lam 

gallie non magis nuntiari per- 
gaudet (ἐπ mg. magnopere) 
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Med. 


6 legerunt 
7 me amas 
illum 


tibi ille agit 
Liber II. 


I. I luniis 


quia 
significas 
tibi ego non essem 
4 civis 1116 tuus 
quo 
habui ad populum 
meae delectant 
dixerim 
4 quod te [buere) 
scribere (2% mg. distri- 
te istim M’, te istinc M? 
5 cum M’, quom Μ᾽ 
peteret 
plebeio rem publicam 
puamisse et 
idem non ante itum Μ' 
idem ante nonest itum Μ᾽ 
quo miri M’, quom iri Μ᾽ 
habeat 
eos esse in hoc essem Μ' 
eos nibil mihi esse Μ᾽ 
6 dissensio 
ita praecautum 
caesarem 
7 mihi nemo 
invideret 
exsecaret 
clivo 
8 face 
cato 
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Add. 6793 Ma. 


legerent 

amas me 

illis 

forensi <labore> = 
ille agit tibi 


iulti 

<me> aliquanto = 
quod 

notificas 

ego non essem tibi 
tuus ille civis 

cum 

ad populum habui 
me delectet 

dixerit 

quo te 

discribere 

istim te 

quo minus 

petent 

plebeiorum publica 
puasisset ac 

idem ante non esse itum 


2 (pub- 
[licam) 


quo In iri 
habebat 
eos nihil esse 


discessio 

rei p. cautum 

cessaret (corr. ex cessare) 
nemo mihi 

invidetur 

seccaret 

duro 

faceret (corr. ex facere) 
cato<neet> Σ (cato et) 
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Med. 


carcere incluso saepe 
inhoneste 

modeste 

dedisse 

nunc 


tum 

diligenter latinos 
heredes lege hec 
illum mihi 

sanus 

aiebatur idiorum 
lateis 

fit 

reprehenderis 
eiusmodi 
socraticos 

nec 

hunc 

iuventae 

meo 

semper nobis 
quoniam nummorum 
cum ticinio 
pomponiae 

ais 

nobis est 

minus 

publica cogitare 
pomponiam et 
simul 

satietate 
rumusculos 

uno 

initio 

rescribere certius 
Clodio fratre omnia 
peregrinationis 
sic enim 

prorsus 


᾿ 
Μ»»» 


Add. 6793 Ma. 


carcerem cluso sese 
<mihi> honeste 
moleste 

dedisset (corr. ex dedissem) 
nec 

<cum> lucceius 
tamen 

latinos diligenter = 
credas lege <te> hec 
mihi illum 

-S.atius 

aeibat viridiorum 
lacteas 

sit 

prehenderis 
cuiusmodi 

gocrates 

in re 

habet 

vivente 

in 60 

vobis semper 

quorum nuntiorum 
continuo 

pompeiane 

ait 

est nobis 

nimis = 

p. Cigitare (corr. ex per gigi- 
pompeianam ut [tare) 
simili 

sotietate 

rumos 

vicio 

initiis 

rescribe recertius 
Clodio fiat cum omnia 
peregrinationibus 

sed enim 

potius 
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anti considam 
tempus omne 
diu nimirum 


saegium 
ubi 


libebat 
absciram 
2 de Publio 
ire 
salutare 
bilem id commovet 
curitates 
4 ieiunata bella relegatio 
(22 mg. ei una tabel- ᾿ 
laris legatio) 
est 
4 pridem 
gubernare me taedebat 
8. 1 suavi 


iocationem 
ego me do historiae 
2 formiano 
spectare 
9.1 tuos 
abdis et addis (12 mg. 
abdis et audis guod ᾿ 
deletum est) 
posse mihi 
ulla esse invidia 
didiam 
2 quid etiam M’, quidnam 
4 tantum [Μ᾿ 
habet a nobis etiamsi 
male vehi malle Μ' 
terentia [(male Μ᾽ 
10. 1 quom velim 


antea tribus 
II. I eo si ante 
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ante confidam 
tempus esse 
duumvirum 

parasti <kl.> 
senum 

ut 

<a nobis> quae tibi 
libet 

sciram 

dum Publio 

in re 

resalutare = 

bilem his commovet 
cur ita res 

haec ieiuna tabellarii legatio 


sunt 

pridie ; 
gubernarem et debebat 
suavis 

iocacitatem 

ego ad historiae 

forma 

expectare 

vos 

abdis et audis 


mihi posse 

ulla [esse] <in> invidia 
dianam 

quid est 

tamen 

habet et nobis et si 

malo vehi malo E 
terentiana 

quam velim 

ante actribus Σ (E -ac) 
et si ante 
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Med. Add. 6793 Ma. 
fortasse fortassis 
12. I emitat mittat 
duas tuas 
2 commode commodum 
nepotis exprompsit odi- nepoti expromisit odium 
3 luculentus [um luculentulus 
13. I indignus indignum 
2 ferre forem 
infremitus firmitus 
ferret fert 
qua re quam 
ad sicyonios litteras litteras ad Sicionos = 
14. 2 pangende pangendo 
crebro adhortaris adhortaris <spe> crebro 
ceteri certi 
sint sane 
cogitationis ᾿ς cognitionis 
parcetur labori paratur labora 
15. 1 delectat delectet 
2 ipsius inpius 
sis advolaturus sis advolatus 
sive ruet (M’, ἐπ mg. si remp. 
servet M*) remp. 
certi nihil nihil certi = 
4 possideant possident 
16. 1 magis magna 
improbaret aprobaret et 
consoler consuler 
quae mihi videtur mihi vero 
contiuncula contemelia 
2 potuerit poterit 
de caelo tum tunc de celo 
fuerit fierit 
qui appellantur boni quiet appellabantur boni cum hi 
ullum [mihi nullum 
3 tuo cum cum tuo 
4 quid dicam quiddam 
ait ut 
eorum coram 


contemnam . consentiam 
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17. I aditus sibi compararent 
arpinati. 
deflebimus 
2 consolantur 
id 
vacuusest hac etenim 
(22 mg. vacuus sum. 
consumi est) 
3 theophane 
tenemur 
huic plausus 
2 exsecrationem 
tu hoc silebis 
4 deesset 
19. I proponuntur 
2 putarem 
populares 
filius est 
susceptum 
esse tamen 
4 neque vero 
adsumpsisse 
defui 
in amicitiam recepi 
varro 


in con- 
[tione 


20. I 


2 etiam 
4 morbo 
internecione 
4 contiones 
populare 
5 timeo sed 
et furio 
molesta 
iracundiam atque intem- 
nunc vero’ [perantiam 
2 orbitam 
3 amicus noster 
lapsus quam progressus 
et ut Appelles [potius 
21 


21. 
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aditus si compararent 
arpinato 

de flemmus 

consoletur 

IN | 

vacuus cum sim. hac (?) enim 


tebosane 

teneremur 

huius plausus 
excitationem 

cum hoc silebis 

esset 

opponuntur 

putaram 

postulares (so i 20. 4) 
filius eius 

scriptum 

tum esse 

nam vero 

sonsumpsisse 

deserui 

in amicitia recipi 

vere 

possum <addit.> (probably 
et [from two lines below) 
mortas 

intervictione 

condictiones 

postulare (vid. supra) 
nebosed 

ut furio 

modesto 

iracundia et intemperantia 
non vero 

orbitatem 

noster amicus = 

potius lapsus quam progressus 
.Et non appellem 
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6 


22. I 


23. 2 


24. I 


3 


4 


5 
25. I 
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videret 

a me pictum 
illum 
tamque 


contra me 
spero me 

ad tempus 
agas 
facturus 

fors obtulerit 
haec egerunt 
facturus 
opes et 
judicium minatur 
aiebat illum 


mihi erunt 

autsine molestia 
sentencias (v. /ect.—sen- 
non inutilis [tas) 
igitur illud 

possem invenire 

deinde omnis 

noster 

curre si curris 
animorum 

celeritatem 

eumque occidere 

sane 

eiectum 

a. ἃ. III 


liceret 

a Vatinio 

M. Laterensem 
indicium 

que 

respiraro 
allobrogum diceret 


amantius 


Add. 6793 Ma. 


videretur 

et me pictum 
illa 

tamquam 

iret <addiret> 
circa me 

me spero 

tam tempus 
agam 

futurus 

forit otulerit 
hoc gerunt 
factum 

opes eorum 
iudicibus mitiatur 
alebat ipsus 
eius <modi> 
erunt mihi 
autem sine modestia 
sententiam est 
utilis 

illud igitur 
posse inveniri 
posse omnes 
nostrae 

cure si curis 
amicorum 
claritatem 
cumque cecidere 
sana 

electum 

a tertio 


ut <putarent> Vectius (706. 
[ from below) 


licet 

ex Vatinio 
militarensem 
inditius 

quam Σ 
respiramo 
alobragum dicit 
nantius 
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Liber 11]. 


2. I correcta 
si recte haberem (Μ᾽ zz 
luc. [ras.) 
a Vibone 
eiusmodi 
illoc Μ᾽, illo Μ᾿ 
5 sin es 
es Romae 
6 meos tibi 
natura (77 mg. nam ad) 


te non M’, et te non Μ᾽ 
interpretentur 
illud 
abesse 
2 prosequebatur 
neet 
quam ad finem 
3 properaris nos_ conse- 
ubi dimissurus [quere 
prope est et 
quicquam 
2 audire fore ut 
data 
conturber 
meus me maerror 
4 tantum ego 
Hypsaeo 
Maii 
4 te mentis meae motum 
scelere 
ac 
vides 
utinam iam 
existimato 
nefarium non putarim 
memor M?’, memoria M? 
metus de fratre in scri- 
bendo impedit \ 


8. I 
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corepta 

si iter haberem 

luci 

avibione 

huiusmodi 

illuc 

semes 

seroine (ve/ seromine) 

tibi meos = 

nam 

traseunt <mihi> 

et nunc te 

interpreter 

illuc 

abest 

prosequebamur. 

neque et 

sed a finem 

properas nos consequare 

indimissurus 

prope esset = 

quidem 

fié ua 

tanta 

conturbor 2 

me meus dolor 

tamen 

ipsco 

mali 

motum mentis meae 

scribere 

et <= 

videas 

ut 

existimes 

nephanum non putaris 

meror 

metus de frate et scribendo 
impendit 
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Med. 
maias M!, iunias M’ 
9.1 discessisset 
nostris malis 
enim 
altera acerbitate 
2 eius 
tecum haecomniaage- ] 
mus coram Μ᾽ 
tecum haec omnia co- 
ram agemus M’ 
optimo genere facere 
4 unum 
10. 1 aliquid aliud 
2 et quis 
calamitatis genus 
offerrem 
3 quam quod 
quae si 
plurimis 
II. I expecto 
12. 2 scripta mihi 
ceterae 
4 donatam ut 
13. I statueram 
neque 
qui nobis 
cum nuntiant 
2 scelere 
14. I remorare 
correxerint 
2 me adhuc 
neque 
15. I 


Add. 6793 Ma. 


lanuas 

discessem 

malis nostris 

οἱ 

alteram acerbitatem 

huius 

haec tecum coram agemus 


optimo tempore facere 

minus 

aliud aliquid 

hec quis 

genus calamitatis 

offenderem 

quamquam 

quod si 

pluribus 

expectato 

mihi scripta 

certe 

donata uti 

constatueram 

ineque 

per nobis 

eum enuntiant 

inscelere 

rememorare 

correxerit 

adhuc me 

nam 

(Ma desinit cum litteris confi, 
verbt confirmandum) 


The following is the list of cases where 2,424 omits words which 


are found in M:— 


Liber I: 1.1 videtur; 1.4 mihi, me; 2. 2 mihi (¢wice); 5.7 tu; 
6. 2 mihi; 10. 2 ante, quia; 10. 5 signa; 10.6 quasi; 11.1 ille, 
tam... modo, putaris; 12. 4 quid... conturbatior; 13. 2 esse, 
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et; 16.9 est; 16. 11 quod illa, et; 16. 13 aelia iniit; 16. 17 uno 
..-@S; 17.5 tibi neque; 17. 6 maxime, non domesticae; 17.7 
tuis; 17. 8 valde, ecce... ornavi; 17.9 ut; 17.11 ut... venias; 
18. 1 homo, autem; 20. 1 et; 20. 2 neque... veniendum; 20. 7 
quos XXX libris. 

Liber II: 1. 1 omnis, ut; 1. 3 et; 1.4 est; 1.5 etiam; 1.6 ita; 
I. 7 ego; 1.11 mea, valde; 1.12 tuo...suus; 2.1 cinos; 2. 3 
venire, de; 4. 2an; 5. 1 unus, praedicarant; 6. 2 hic, spes; 7. 1 
eum; 7. 5 filio, pueros; 9. I esse; 9. 2 nonis; II. I etiam; 12. 2 
ipsis Cerealibus, in, quam... lituis; 12. 3 id, mihi; 14.1 mihi, 
ne, cum ...sermonibus; 15. 2 praeclarum; 15. 4 et; 16. 1 homi- 
num; 16. 2 nihil; 17. 1 quid... possunt; 17. 2 ne; 18. 2 ager; 
Ig. 1 et, dignitatis ... fortasse; 19. 2 turpe tam; 19.4 tu... 
faciam ; 21. I tibi; 21. 3 se; 21. 4 subito, vidi, ita, et; 21.5 se; 
21.6 mihi; 23. r cum; 23. 2 consensionem, nam; 24. 2 ille, est, 
in, SUIS; 24. 3 iusserat... loco; 24. 4 taedet ita (spat. rel.); 24.5 
omni in cogitatione; 25. 2 te. 

Liber III: 2.1 ex; 7.1 alias; 8.3 video; 9.1 8, ille; 10.1 
ista; 10. 2 est, ne, aut; 13. 2 81; 14. 2 in. 

This is a large list, and proves that the copyist of this MS was 
very careless, for there is no reason to suppose that most of these 
omissions are real variants. Ifa similar number of omissions can 
be shown to exist in any number of other MSS of this class, the 
value of the class will be very considerably depreciated. 

The result of the study of this MS up to this point is to show 
that it is derived from a source independent of M, and closely 
allied with, if not the same as, the MSS of the = class. For, out 
of 38 readings in the first two books from = MSS, Add. 6793 has 
34. Further, that so far as value is concerned, this MS—and by 
implication those like it—are far less important than M, although 
they do preserve the better readings in some cases. 


We turn now to Codex Burneius 146, a paper MS of the 15th 
century. It is quarto in size, each leaf méasuring 28.4% 20.5 
centimetres, and containing 35 lines. There are 239 folia, but the 
last three are not written on. The MS is well written and pre- 
served, and the different books are marked by illuminations of 
the ordinary sort. Each letter begins with the salutation written 
in red ink, except in the 12th and 13th books, where the text is, 
as usual, continuous. Space was always left for the Greek words, 
and these were usually but not always supplied by a later hand, 
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with glosses in the margin in the scribe’s own hand. The curious 
character of these glosses has been noted by Purser. 

The MS contains: (1) ff. 1-7v, Nepotis Vita P. Attici; (2) ff. 
γν-ΊοΥ, epist. ad Brutum lib. I; (3) ff. 19r-45v, epist. ad Q. Fra- 
trem lib. III; (4) ff. 45v—47v, epist. ad Octavianum ; (5) ff. 47v—- 
236v, epist. ad Atticum lib. XVI (complete). 

(1) The following is a list of those cases where Burn. 146 agrees 
with Add. 6793 against the readings of the Medicean, in the first 
two books—that is, in nearly all of the text copied in Add. by Ma. 


Burn, 146, Add. 6793. 
Liber I. 


I. I iurant 
licere 
2 videatur 
informata (Add. inforata) 
3 ventitet [adhuc 
4 <necontra> 
sumus 
2. 1 ad te rationibus 
3. I saufeium 
3 hoc <eo>adte Σ 
4.1 te iam 
3 <insigne> Σ 
5. 2 fuerit = 
4 rescribere = 
Io. I roma 
12. I praetor [nor dedisti 
13. 1 tribus ei tabernis ut opi- 
16, 10 in operto (Burn. aperto) 
13 tribulibus = ([dicas 3% 
17. 2 animus <et>ad Σ 
autamor Σ 
6 an <in> ipsis Σ 
quin 2 
9 laudarent 
II moleste 
20.1 et & 
3 illos viros = 
4 iam 


Med. 


curavit 

lucere 

videantur | 

adhuc informata 
veniret (2 mg. ventitet) 


simus 
detractionibus (iz mg. a te 
fauseium [rationibus) 


iam te 


fuerat 

scribere 

romam 

preter 

tribus tabernis ut opinor ei de- 
dicas in operto [disti 
tribubus 


ut amor 


qui 
auderent 
modeste 
ei 

viros illos 
idem 
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Burn. 146, Add. 6793. 


scripsiadte Σ 
7 forensi<labore> Σ 


Liber II. 


I. I <me> aliquanto = 
4 tuus ille civis 
4 describere (Add. discri- 
5 ipso <etiam> _[bere) 
nemo mihi 
miloni 
prehenderis 
rescribe recertius 
fiat et 
2 <a nobis> quae tibi 
1 ecquid (Add. hec quid) 
9-3 malo 2(E) [Σ (E) 
I 
2 
2 


wnwon 


quam 

litteras ad sicyonios 2% 
81 

17. 2 videretur 

24. 2 electum 

4 aut in 


211 


Med. 
ad te scripsi 


civis ille tuus 
scribere (7 mg. distribuere) 


mihi nemo 

moloni 
reprehenderis 
rescribere recertius 
fratre (fre cum arcu) 


et quid 

malle Μ', male Μ᾽ 
quom 

ad sicyonios litteras 
sibi 

viderentur 

eiectum 

ut in 


(2) The next list contains those cases where Burn. 146 disagrees 
with both Add. 6793 and Med., which have here the same read- 


ings. 
Burn. 146. 
Liber I. 


I. 4 evenirem 
9.1 nostrum illum 
II. 3 nostrae academiae 2 
iam odium 
12. 1 letalius 
16.9 <in> ignorando 
retinere 
Io quid inquit <quid> 
reges 
12 inique 
que in 


- 


Med., Add. 6793. 


venirem 

illum nostrum 
academiae nostrae 
odium iam 
lentulus 


retinete 
regem 


in que 
quod in 
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Burn. 146. 


14 instare 


profecturus 


17. 3 vulneribus 
IO ergo 


Ir <te> expectare 


20.1 etingenii Σ (E) 


velim 


Liber II. 


I. 2 instarant 
4 signas 


2 WWD 
a Nm N 


Il. 


12. 
14. 


15. 
16, 


5 


μή 


3 
Ι 
2 
I 
I 


4 


Se petere 

illa optima 
collocatam 
num 

expectat te 
illud 

malim 

et quid 

nam <si> fuit 
ostenderas 
voluptate 
huius <modi> 
si nihil 

tamen 

multo asperiore 
non 

voluimus 
1ocundius esse 
purissimus 
nihil scire 

ad 

habebit 

apud 

vidi 

multo 
perlatum 
scribit 

quid 


Med., Add. 6793. 


in ista re 
profectus 
volneris 
ego 


velis 
sed ingenii 


instabant 
significas 
sepe 
optima illa 
collocaram 
non 

te expectat 
illum 
mallem 
hec quid 


ostenderat 
voluntate 


si enim 

tum 

asperiore multo 
nos 

volumus 

esse iocundius 
putissimus 
scire nihil 

da 

habebis 

quod 

vide M', vides Μ᾽, Add. 
nullo 

prolatum 
scribis 

qui 
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Burn. 146. 


17. | comparari 
3 velim <te> 
18. 1 fore 
cuiquam 
19. 4 bonum 
ullum 
factum 
5 certissimum 
autem 
20. 4 quodam novo 
21. 1 lenius 
22. 2 sententia 
23. 3 breviter 
24. I non 
2 prospicimus 
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Med., Add. 6793. 


compararent 


scire 


cuiusquam 


bonorum 
illum 
facturum 


certissimus 


aut 


novo quodam 


lenibus 
summa 
brevitate 
novi 


perspicimus 


(3) The third list contains those cases (in these two books) 
where Burn. 146 disagrees with both Add. 6793 and Med. 


Burn. 146. 
Liber I. 


6.1 parinhoc Σ 
II. 1 potest tam 
13. 2 non nimis 

16. 13 non flocifac- 
teon \ 
17 in loco es 
17. I iam inte 
7 1uis amicis 
20.2 civium & 


Liber II. 


1.5 eos nihil in 
nos esse \ 

2. 2 hec lege 

3. 2 agebatur 

6.2 unum = est 

salvum \ 


12. 2 emersam 


Add. 6793. 


in hac 
om. 
non minus 
non electi faten 


om. 
iam 
amicis 
tum 


eos nihil esse 
lege te hec 
aiebat 


vivum est senum | 


emere seram 


Med. 


par 

tam potest 
nominis 

none locifacteon 


inlo es 
tam ante 
amicis tuis 
cum 


eos esse in hoc esse M' 
eos nihil mihi esse M? 
lege hec 

aiebatur 

vivum est saegium M’ 
vivum esse M’ in mg. 
emerseram 
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Burn, 146. Add, 6793. Med. 


13. 2 fremitus firmitus infremitus 
14. 2 Si sane sint 
19. I omitto ad mitto ac mitto 
te profecto te om. profecto te M’ 
| te profecto M’ 
3 tamen esse tum esse esse tamen 
20. 5 me et furio ut furio et furio 
22. 2 ad elusmodi eius 
5 sentias sententiam est sentencias 
24. 4 que omnino quam oratio que oratio 


As has been remarked, there is a break in the text of Cod. Add. 
6793 between I 13. 2 and 16.9.° Lehmann cites eight readings 
from MSS of the Σ class occurring in this passage. In all of them 
Burn. 146 agrees with 3, and not with Med. 


Burn. 146, Σ. Med. 
14. I tamen <ita> 
vix huic huic vix 
coeperit ceperat 
2 ab se abs te 
5 facile ex altera parte ex altera parte facile 
16. 2 ut <id> ita 
5 praesidio prescio 
8 in ea mea 


Again, a comparison of the readings quoted by Lehmann from 
books III-XVI shows that in 108 out of 148 cases, Burn. 146 
agrees with Med. against 3. 

Limiting the discussion for the present to the first two books, 
the result of these various comparisons seems to be: 

(1) Burn. 146 agrees much more closely with M than with 
Add. 6793 or with the = class. Thus, out of 38 readings in these 
two books cited from = MSS, Burn. has 20, while Add. has 34. 

(2) The cases where Burn. does exhibit the readings of Σ are 
too numerous and important to be due to ordinary copyists’ 
errors. 

(3) The cases where Burn. disagrees with both M and Add. 
are mostly of such a kind as can be explained as ordinary errors, 
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but some (6. g. lib. I, 12.1; 16. 14; lib. II, 5.1; 17. 1; 19. 4) are 
undoubtedly due to intentional alterations by the scribe. 

The general conclusion from these separate results must be 
that this MS represents a hybrid tradition, and that it is derived 
from a MS which was itself the result of a Medicean text 
emended by readings from the Σ class and with still further arbi- 
trary changes. Further certainty can only be reached by a com- 
parison with a complete collation of ENORP. Add. 6793 gives 
no help here because it is perfectly sure that only the first 53 ff. 
represent the Σ tradition. It may be true, as Purser thinks, that 
the agreement between Burn. and = is less marked beyond the 
second book. A discussion of the relations of these MSS and the 
others in the Museum, in their later portions, must be reserved 
for another paper. 

SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 


V.—THE STRUCTURE OF DIONYSII HALICARNAS- 
SENSIS EPISTULA II AD AMMAEUM. 


With the plan and the specifications before one, it ought not to 
be hard to discern how far the completed work fulfils the contract. 
Dionysius, in the opening of his second letter to Ammaeus, sets 
forth so clearly the outline of his work and his method of 
procedure that discrepancies and omissions in the treatise as 
preserved to us may be easily detected. 

In response to a request of Ammaeus, Dionysius proposes first 
to repeat what he has previously said about Thucydides, and 
then to take up each point and adduce in proof examples from 
the historian. Accordingly, he begins with a passage from the 
De Thucydide Iudicium, quoted almost without change. He 
then proceeds to a detailed and systematic exposition of the 
statements made, and thereafter immediately brings the letter to 
a close. A careful comparison, therefore, of chapters III-XVII 
with the preliminary outline in chapter II (a passage fortunately 
supported by double tradition) should show us whether the 
treatise has suffered loss or disarrangement. 

The theses of chapter II may be disposed as follows: 


(a) ἐπὶ μὲν τῆς ἐκλογῆς τῶν ὀνομάτων τὴν τροπικὴν καὶ γλωττηματικὴν καὶ 
ἀπηρχαιωμένην καὶ ξένην λέξιν παραλαμβάνων πολλάκις ἀντὶ τῆς κοινῆς 
καὶ συνήθους τοῖς καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἀνθρώποις, 

(δ) ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν σχηματισμῶν.. .. τοτὲ μὲν λόγον ἐξ ὀνόματος ποιῶν, 

(C) τοτὲ δὲ εἰς ὄνομα συνάγων τὸν λόγον" 

(2) καὶ νῦν μὲν τὸ ῥηματικὸν ὀνοματικῶς ἐκφέρων, 

(6) αὖθις δὲ τοὔνομα ῥῆμα ποιῶν" 

(7) καὶ αὐτῶν γε τούτων ἀναστρέφων τὰς χρήσεις, ἵνα τὸ μὲν ὀνοματικὸν 
<mpoonyoptxdy γένηται, 

(Z) τὸ δὲ προσηγορικὸν dvoparixds >| λέγηται, 

(2) καὶ τὰ μὲν παθητικὰ ῥήματα δραστήρια, 


Viva τὸ μὲν ὀνοματικὸν λέγηται PG; ἵνα τὸ μὲν ὀνοματικὸν ῥηματικὸν, τὸ δὲ 
ῥηματικὸν ὀνοματικὸν λέγηται inpudenti interpolatione CD: orationem mancam 
ex 0 [De Thuc. Iud., c. 24, p. 867 Reisk.] supplendam esse vidit Reiskius.— 
Usener. 
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(1) τὰ δὲ δραστήρια παθητικά" 

(7) πληθυντικῶν δὲ καὶ ἑνικῶν ἀλλάττων τὰς φύσεις καὶ ἀντικατηγορῶν ταῦτα 
ἀλλήλων, 

(2) θηλυκά τ᾽ ἀρρενικοῖς καὶ ἀρρενικὰ θηλυκοῖς καὶ οὐδέτερα τουτοισὶ συνάπτων, 
ἐξ ὧν ἡ κατὰ φύσιν ἀκολουθία πλανᾶται" 

(2) τὰς δὲ «τῶν» ὀνοματικῶν ἣ μετοχικῶν πτώσεις τοτὲ μὲν πρὸς τὸ σημαι- 
νόμενον ἀπὸ τοῦ σημαίνοντος ἀποστρέφων, 

(792) τοτὲ δὲ πρὸς τὸ σημαῖνον ἀπὸ τοῦ σημαινομένου" 

(72) ἐν δὲ τοῖς συνδετικοῖς καὶ τοῖς προθετικοῖς μορίοις καὶ ἔτι μᾶλλον ἐν τοῖς 
διαρθροῦσι τὰς τῶν ὀνομάτων δυνάμεις ποιητοῦ τρόπον ἐνεξουσιάζων. 

(0) πλεῖστα δ᾽ ἄν τις εὕροι παρ᾽ αὐτῷ τῶν σχημάτων, προσώπων τε ἀποστρο- 
φαῖς 

(2) καὶ χρόνων ἐναλλαγαῖς 

(Φ) καὶ τοπικῶν᾽' σημειώσεων μεταφοραῖς ἐξηλλαγμένα καὶ σολοικισμῶν 
λαμβάνοντα φαντασίας" 

(5) ὁπόσα τε γίνεται πράγματα ἀντὶ σωμάτων 

(5) 4 σώματα ἀντὶ πραγμάτων, 

(1) καὶ ἐφ᾽ ὧν ἐνθυμημάτων τε καὶ νοημάτων ai μεταξὺ παρεμπτώσεις πολλαὶ 
γινόμεναι διὰ μακροῦ τὴν ἀκολουθίαν κομίζονται, 

(1) τά τε σκολιὰ καὶ πολύπλοκα καὶ δυσεξέλικτα καὶ τὰ ἄλλα τὰ συγγενῆ 
τούτοις. 

(Ὁ) εὕροι δ᾽ ἄν τις οὐκ ὀλίγα καὶ τῶν θεατρικῶν σχημάτων κείμενα παρ᾽ αὐτῷ, 
τὰς παρισώσεις λέγω καὶ παρομοιώσεις καὶ παρονομασίας καὶ ἀντιθέσεις, 
ἐν αἷς ἐπλεόνασε Topyias ὁ Λεοντῖνος καὶ οἱ περὶ Πῶλον καὶ Λικύμνιον 


καὶ πολλοὶ ἄλλοι τῶν Kar αὐτὸν ἀκμασάντων. 


Now, how closely do the expository chapters conform to this 
outline? 

Chapter III deals with the first topic (a). Instead of the terms 
τροπικός, γλωττηματικός, ἀπηρχαιωμένος, ξένος, are found γλωσσηματικός, 
ἀπηρχαιωμένος, δυσείκαστος, and ποιητικός; but these variations are 
unimportant. 

The following chapter presents a difficulty. It begins, it is 
true, with the subject of periphrasis (4), and ends with that of 
brachylogy (c¢); but as the text stands, the transition is not clear. 
The chapter reads: ὅταν μὲν οὖν μίαν λέξιν εἴτε ὀνοματικὴν εἴτε ῥηματικὴν 


1 This is the reading of the manuscripts here and in the De Thuc. Iudicium. 
Kriiger wrote τροπικῶν, and has been followed by van Herwerden and Usener. 
It seems possible, however, to keep the manuscript reading and understand a 
reference to Thucydides’ proleptic use of prepositions and adverbs of place, 
e.g. II 5,29; V 52,11. This is favored by the coupling with χρόνων. 
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ἐν πλείοσιν ὀνόμασιν ἣ ῥήμασιν ἐκφέρῃ περιφράζων τὴν αὐτὴν νόησιν, τοιαύτην 
ποιεῖ τὴν λέξιν" “Hy γὰρ ὁ Θεμιστοκλῆς βεβαιότατα δὴ φύσεως ἰσχὺν δηλώσας 
καὶ διαφερόντως τι ἐς αὐτὸ μᾶλλον ἑτέρου ἄξιος θαυμάσαι.᾽᾽ καὶ μὴν ἐν τῷ 
ἐπιταφίῳ γέγραφεν" “οὐδ᾽ αὖ κατὰ πενίαν, ἔχων δέ τι ἀγαθὸν δρᾶσαι τὴν 
πόλιν, ἀξιώματος ἀφανείᾳ κεκώλυται.᾽᾽ καὶ γὰρ ἐν τούτοις τὸ σημαινόμενον 
ποιεῖ τὸν λόγον τοιοῦτον, ὡς ἐπὶ τοῦ Λακεδαιμονίου Βρασίδα τέθηκεν, ὅτε 


" Κ' πεσόντος 


μαχόμενος περὶ Πύλον ἀπὸ τῆς νεὼς τραυματίας γενόμενος ἐξέπεσεν 
*” βούλεται γὰρ 
δηλοῦν" “πεσόντος δὲ αὐτοῦ ἔξω τῆς νεὼς ἐπὶ τὰ προέχοντα μέρη τῆς εἰρεσίας. 
Kriiger’s proposition to read for τὸ σημαινόμενον, σχηματίζων ὄνομα 
and regard κατὰ πενίαν as a substitute for πένης μὲν dv, according to 
Dionysius’ criticism, τοτὲ δὲ εἰς ὄνομα συνάγων τὸν λόγον, is taken up 
by Usener, who, passing over van Herwerden’s suggestion of a 
lacuna,’ emends τὸ σημαινόμενον tO τὸ σύντομον and accepts the inter- 
pretation given by Kriiger to the passage. To this interpretation 
there are several objections. Apart from the fact that κατὰ πενίαν 
is scarcely more concise than πένης μὲν Sy, the transition from 
periphrasis to brachylogy is made through καὶ μήν alone; an 
example is introduced before the statement of that which it 
illustrates ; and the passage violates the usage of the writer, since 
ποιεῖ τὸν λόγον and similar expressions are throughout the epistle 
used with a personal subject. There seems to be no doubt that 
there is a lacuna after τὸ σημαινόμενον ; for (save here) up to the 
long citations in chapters XV and XVI, Dionysius uniformly 
points out the particulars in which he criticizes the passages 
quoted, and gives what is in his view a more natural rendering. 
In the present sentence, καὶ yap ἐν τούτοις τὸ σημαινόμενον is the 
introduction to this explanation. Compare chapter VII (p. 797, 
8), καὶ yap ἐν τούτοις ; Chapter X (799, 13), καὶ γὰρ ἐνταῦθα; chapter 
VII (797, 4) and chapter X (799, 14), ἦν δὲ τὸ σημαινόμενον. 

In chapters V and VI the use of nouns for verbs (4) and the 
use of verbs for nouns (¢) are considered in due order. 

The next topic in the outline (according to the emendation 
demanded by the text of the De Thucydide Iudicium) is the 
substitution of τὸ mpooryopixéy for τὸ ὀνοματικόν and vice versa (f), 
(g). But since chapter VII opens with a question of voice (4), it 
is evident that a lacuna should be noted between chapters VI 
and VII. 

Chapters VII, VIII and IX handle, respectively, the use of the 


δὲ αὐτοῦ᾽ φησίν “els τὴν παρεξειρεσίαν ἡ ἀσπὶς mepteppun 
e 6 


1“ Intactum reliqui locum corruptissimum . .. neque ipse reperi quod satis- 
faceret. Vereor autem, ne quid exciderit post σημαινόμενον."" 
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active for the passive (4), the use of the passive for the active (7), 
and interchange of number (7). 

In the succeeding chapters there is not a little confusion. The 
tenth has to do with gender, yet not as regards agreement (£), 
but as regards word-forms involving an unusual gender, e. g. 
ὁ ὄχλος for ἡ ὄχλησις, τὸ βουλόμενον for ἡ βούλησις. The eleventh 
begins with the subject of declensional forms: ἐν οἷς δὲ τὰς πτώσεις 
τῶν ὀνομάτων καὶ τῶν προσηγοριῶν καὶ τῶν μετοχῶν καὶ <ray> συναπτο- 
μένων τούτοις ἄρθρων ἐξαλλάττει τοῦ συνήθους, οὕτως σχηματίζει τὴν φράσιν" 
but nothing is said here of the πρὸς τὸ σημαινόμενον ἀπὸ τοῦ σημαίνοντος 
of (ἢ. The illustrative passage cited from Thucydides contains, 
however, an example of construction κατὰ σύνεσιν, as well as 
examples of case-usage at variance with the customary idiom. 
The twelfth chapter treats of tenses; and at the close there is a 
slight digression caused by the fact that a citation from Thucydides 
contains a solecism in point of agreement in case. The thirteenth 
chapter takes up the subject of grammatical versus logical agree- 
ment, a matter already touched upon in chapter XI; but whereas 
gender was there concerned, the present section deals with vari- 
ation in number. The statement of the subject of the paragraph, 
however,—éray δὲ πρὸς τὸ σημαῖνον ἀπὸ τοὺ σημαινομένου πράγματος τὴν 
ἀποστροφὴν ποιῆται ἣ πρὸς τὸ σημαινόμενον ἀπὸ τοῦ σημαίνοντος, οὕτως 
σχηματίζει τὸν X\6yor—Supplements the statement in chapter XI in 
such a way that the two combined repeat the phraseology of (/) 
and (m), but with different division. Since the fourteenth chapter . 
considers the question of πράγματα ἀντὶ σωμάτων and σώματα ἀντὶ 
πραγμάτων, (7) and (s)—though in reverse order—it is obvious 
that much has fallen out between chapters XIII and XIV; and 
following the lead of Kriiger, later editors have marked a lacuna 
in the text. Transposition, moreover, is necessary in order to 
bring chapter XII into its proper place; for, as has been said, 
this treats of tenses (2), and is clearly a rescued fragment of the 
section lost. The other irregularities seem the result of hastiness 
or carelessness on the part of the author. 

The remaining chapters—XV, XVI, XVII—explain in proper 
course the topics given in (7), (%), (v); and, save the omission of 
παρονομασία in the enumeration in chapter XVII, there is no 
discrepancy in the restatement of the points of criticism. 


WINIFRED WARREN. 


1A hint as to the exposition of (0) may be found in De Thuc. Iud., p. 935, 
15 5464. 
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A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges, by GEORGE M. 
LANE, Ph. D., LL.D. New York and London, Harper and 
Brothers, 1898. Pp. xv+572. 


A Latin grammar is a condensed statement of the facts and 
principles of a rather dry science, and it might naturally be 
inferred that such a book would be entirely impersonal. Buta 
comparison of the grammars now in use in this country—espe- 
cially if the observation be quickened by some personal acquaint- 
ance with the authors—will show that they contain a surprising 
infusion of the human element, and will convince one that a 
grammar may be a very direct product of temperament and even 
a revelation of personality. 

Professor Lane was of that older generation of scholars who 
maintained the position of our colleges in the middle years of the 
century by their power as men and as teachers. Being, as it 
appears to us, to a considerable degree free from the distraction 
into many fields which perplexes their successors, they were able 
to interpret their duty more simply. They were professors “ of 
the Latin language and literature,” as the title still runs in some 
of our catalogues, and it was their duty, first, to know thoroughly 
the most important Latin authors—it may be questioned whether 
we know them as well—and, second, to know Latin grammar. 
And this second requirement may be even further limited, for the 
science of phonetics did not exist, morphology meant paradigms, 
and therefore Latin grammar meant syntax. 

The tradition of this ideal of scholarship is, of course, English. 
But Professor Lane was one of that remarkable band of scholars 
who began the importation to this country of German scientific 
methods and who have so deeply influenced American scholar- 
ship by their teaching and their writings. The value of the 
German method, however, did not lead him, as it has sometimes 
led younger scholars, to abandon entirely the ideals of his earlier 
training. It appears to have been rather his aim to combine 
English scholarship, sound and broad and elegant—one instinc- 
tively selects words of an older generation to describe it—with 
the penetrating and constructive science of Germany. It is a 
noble ideal; to most of us, one must confess, quite unattainable ; 
and it is the key to an understanding of Professor Lane’s plan 
and to an intelligent appreciation of the value of his work. 

In the first place, Professor Lane chose to do his work at first- 
hand. Professor Morgan in the preface says that his method 
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“was far from that of a compiler,” and many of his colleagues 
and pupils know with what immense patience he labored to attain 
the highest possible degree of accuracy. The examples are 
plainly of his own gathering, and their number and variety con- 
stitute one of the most striking features of the book. Wherea 
choice was necessary, there is abundant evidence of careful selec- 
tion of those which most broadly and precisely illustrate the 
principle under discussion. Often, where the principle is stated 
in only a single general form, the examples are subdivided into 
classes on some easily perceived basis. Sections 1331-1341, 
covering a little more than a page, contain some 80 examples; 
among them there is not an error in citation, not a case where the 
text is doubtful, nor a slip of any kind; the spelling Accherunt? 
is of course deliberately chosen, to account for the quantity of the 
first syllable. In other places where I have tested the references, 
the same high standard of accuracy is maintained. In other 
words, one may use the book with confidence and may trust the 
references—so far as that is ever permissible—without further 
examination. 

With the accuracy and first-hand knowledge go also a certain 
directness of vision and a simplicity and originality of phrasing. 
This appears in the substitution of expressive headings for tech- 
nical terms. The main divisions of the grammar are Sounds, 
Words, Sentences; interrogative sentences are Yes or No Ques- 
tions and Pronoun Questions. Under the dative there is a 
distinction between the Essential Complement (1180) and the 
Optional Complement (1205, the dative ‘‘may be added at option 
to almost any verb”). So in 1207, “the dative is often added to 
the entire sentence”; in 1223, “ἃ few datives are used to denote 
what a thing is intended to be’; 1219, “... what a thing tends 
to, proves, or 13. Headings like The Emotional Dative, The 
Infinitive of Intimation, are the product of careful and indepen- 
dent thought, and may therefore be highly suggestive to one to 
whom the ordinary technical term has become a worn counter. 
There are, however, cases where this runs over into a new and 
not very successful sort of technical language, as where an wf- 
clause in which uw? means as is called ‘the protasis of a compar- 
ative period” or the term “intermediate co-ordinate sentence”’ is 
used of all kinds of parataxis. 

In the second place, it was clearly impossible for a man of 
Professor Lane’s temperament to formulate even the most strictly 
scientific statement of facts without giving a coloring, a flavor, 
which makes it in some sense a piece of literature. The most 
striking evidence of this is in the translation of the examples, 
which is perhaps the first thing to catch the attention upon open- 
ing the book. The examples in verse, even when they consist of 
only a word or two, are rendered into rhythmical English (hostz- 
umst potita, “into the foemen’s hands she fell”; scyphis pugnare 
Thracum est, “to fight with bowls is Vandal work’’); the collo- 
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quial style is preserved (quam mox inruimus? “how soon do we 
pitch in?” femporibus errasti, “you have slipped up in your 
chronology”); the annalistic style is imitated (duplicatur civium 
numerus. Caelius additur urbi mons, “number of citizens 
doubled ; Mt. Caelius added to city”). Examples from Plautus 
or Terence are often rendered into the style of the earlier English 
comedy (¢go sycophantam iam conduco de foro, “for me, a sharper 
from the market-place I’ll straight engage”). Such translations 
are a most delightful corrective of the mechanical translation 
habits into which pupil and teacher are alike prone to fall. And 
the whole tone of the book must, I think, be understood to bea 
deliberate protest against the notion that science is necessarily 
dry and unindividual and devoid of humor. 

In the third place, it was Professor Lane’s declared purpose to 
write a grammar of facts, with the smallest possible admixture of 
theory. Strictly, a grammar of facts without theory is an impos- 
sibility, for the systematic presentation of the facts implies an 
underlying theory of their relations, logical, pedagogical or his- 
torical. But Professor Lane has succeeded in confining his theory 
almost to the form of presentation. It would be interesting to 
know what influences led him to choose sucha plan. Possibly 
Madvig’s Grammar or Andrews’ and Stoddard’s—the one-hun- 
dredth edition of this excellent manual is dated 1868—may have 
had their share in determining his choice of this plan; possibly 
he may have been skeptical as to the value of syntactical theoriz- 
ing. At any rate, it is the plan of avoiding theory and holdin 
fast to facts which gives the book its unique position and to whic 
most of its excellence and its one serious defect are due. 

The plan of adhering strictly to facts 1s especially ill-adapted to 
the treatment of sounds. In phonology the facts by themselves 
are nothing; they have value only as they establish or illustrate 
the working of law. Thus the statement under Diphthong Decay 
(§§80 ff.), that in Jlaustrum “ἃ and u converged into 4,” is in 
truth no more than to state, what every boy at once feels, that 
plaustrum and plostrum are different forms of one word, with the 
added suggestion of a figure—convergence—which is quite out of 
place here. This is true also of the general statement (§69) that 
“ἃ stronger vowel often sinks to a weaker one,” with examples of 
paro, impero; factus, perfectus. Phonologists would probably 
express still more strongly their dissatisfaction with §114, “In 
some instances one consonant takes the place of another,” and 
§115, ‘‘7in some words arises from αἱ. The fault in all this is in 
the plan. The form of presentation, the attempt to state the facts 
of sound-change without reference to the laws, involves a theory 
which, fundamentally, takes account only of the written character 
and not of the sound or of the organs of speech, and this is a 
practical denial of all that has been learned of phonetic law during 
a half-century. That Professor Lane was not ignorant of this 
science (he alludes in §70 to the effect of the prefixing of a syllable 
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and to the early regressive accent) is of course quite certain, but 
his general plan led him to adopt a scheme of arrangement appa- 
rently simple and obvious, which in the end results in confusion, 
because it obscures law. It would seem possible to substitute for 
these sections a brief statement of the nature and working of 
phonetic laws, illustrated by familiar examples and avoiding 
points of controversy, which would be of real value to the 
advanced undergraduate student. 

Of the morphology nothing more need be said than has been 
said above of the book asa whole. Accuracy is here the supreme 
virtue, and Professor Lane was supremely accurate. One com- 
ment may be made upon the sections on word-formation, §§180 ff. 
Professor Lane’s unhampered directness leads him frequently to 
see that a formative termination may often carry a considerable 
variety of meaning. Thus §269, on diminutives—which, by the 
way, contains some very pretty illustrations of happy translation 
—will give aid and comfort, all the stronger because it is evidently 
unintended, to those who are disposed to emphasize the unsys- 
tematic character of word-formation and inflection. 

In the syntax the conditions which make Professor Lane’s plan 
ill-adapted to a presentation of phonology are exactly reversed ; 
the presentation of facts in the simplest possible form is precisely 
the method which is in most complete harmony with and even to 
some degree in advance of the tendencies of investigation. The 
work of the last half-century in syntax has been, first, in the 
direction of freeing the science from the hindrances imposed by 
logical and metaphysical conceptions, and, second, in the recog- 
nition of the fact that scientific syntax has an aim of its own, 
which it must follow without regard to pedagogical considerations. 
The work has been largely negative, especially in the field of 
case-syntax. Here, as long as the conflict between localistic and 
Spuncervery theories of the cases is undecided, the best that can 

expected of a grammar is that it shall present the usages and 
groupings in a clear-cut and anprejudiced: way, and this expecta- 
tion is best met by the ignoring, for the present, of all theory. 
To take a section at random, in the treatment of the Judicial 
Genitive (§§1280-1282) Professor Lane gives a very good list of 
general examples, a number of alternative constructions (and this 
is rather frequent throughout the book) such as nomzne, de vt, 
capite, the gen. of the penalty (distinguished from the gen. of the 
charge), and some prepositional constructions. In comparison 
with some other American grammars—a comparison which the 
reviewer can not fairly avoid—Lane lacks a list of verbs which by 
transfer of meaning are used as verbs of accusing, he omits 
Cicero’s postulare, the constructions with ad and zn, the use of 
volt, and of course all theory, which in this particular instance 
happens to be interesting. This rather long list of omissions may 
make the impression that the grammar is not as full as others. 
Such an impression, however, would be removed by a comparison, 
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for example, of the sections on the ablative, which fill over 20 
pages, or the sections on the dative, 8 pages, much of it in fine 
print. Inthis part of the grammar, the case-syntax, the reader 
will find neither marked superiority nor any inferiority; he will 
find, what he ought to expect in any good grammar, a slightly 
different and suggestive view of the facts, a new shading, often 
expressed in such phrases as have been referred to above—the 
Complementary Dative, the Emphasizing or Defining Accusative, 
the Genitive with Verbs of Participation and Mastery, the Abla- 
tive of the Route Taken. Originality and directness and vivid- 
ness are very precious qualities, rarely combined, as here, with 
patient accuracy. 

In the study of the sentence, however, the half-century has 
made one great and positive gain—namely, the discovery and 
application of the principle that all subordination is to be explained 
by reference to a paratactic stage. This principle is everywhere 
recognized in investigation and has brought about a gradual but 
complete revolution in the views and methods of students of 
syntax. A gap now divides the investigating science from the 
school manuals, which in kind, though not in degree, is like the 
gap which divides physics and chemistry from the old Natural 
Philosophy. That the school-books should be slow in adopting 
the very latest scientific theory is natural and wise; no other 
course could be justified; the clamor to have school-books 
“embody the latest results of investigation” is usually an igno- 
rant clamor. But as long ago as 1874 Jolly (Schulgrammatik 
und Sprachwissenschaft) suggested that the traditional classifi- 
cation of subordinate clauses by function should be abandoned 
and a formal classification, into qgzz-clauses, guod-clauses, etc.., 
should take its place. It is the great, the unique merit of Lane’s 
Grammar that here the scientific system is for the first time used 
in a grammar “for schools and colleges.” This point must be 
illustrated at length. 

The main divisions of the subordinate clause are given in 
§1714; they are introduced by “I. Interrogative words, in indi- 
rect questions; 11. Relative pronouns; III. Relative conjunctive 
particles, or conjunctive particles not of relative origin.” The 
relative sentence is first taken up in a general way, and here 
Professor Lane so far departs from his plan as to speak of the 
origin of guz from guzs, not, I venture to think, with any great 

ain, since the common statement that guae mutat, ea corrumpil 
is a modification of guae mutat? ea corrumpit is a bit of vague 
and useless guess-work. Then follow sections on the agreement 
of the pronoun, on the relative with the indicative, and last on 
the relative with the subjunctive. Only under the last head is 
there a functional classification, clauses of purpose, of character- 
istic, etc. Following the relative are the Conjunctive Particle 
Sentences, clauses introduced by quod, guia, etc. According to 
the suggestion in §1714, they are, in general, arranged according 
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to the closeness of their connection with gzz, so that quod, quia, 
guom head the list and sz and its compounds close it. To this 
order there are a few exceptions ; dum and donec stand after guin 
and before guando, and simul atque is grouped functionally with 
“bz; with these is also placed κέ introducing a clause of repeated 
action, although the other uses of κέ are all put together. These 
are slight concessions, apparently, to convenience, but I do not 
think they are improvements upon a more rigid scheme. Some- 
what more serious is the fact that Professor Lane, though he 
places the particles of interrogative origin, like guim and probably 
μέ, in the middle of the list, does not quite clearly recognize the 
fact that the history of an interrogative word like guzz is as 
different from the history of guod or guom as quod is different 
from dum or sz. Yet it must be confessed that it is extremely 
difficult to separate the interrogative from the relative elements in 
guam or ubt. Professor Lane’s system is distinctly superior to 
Schmalz’s attempt to arrange the subordinating conjunctions by 
their case-forms, an attempt which in our scanty knowledge must 
always leave much of uncertainty and which, if it could be 
successful, would be comparatively insignificant, since the case of 
the relative word exerts but a trifling influence upon the clause 
which it introduces, Neither ze nor /zcef is given a distinct place 
in the list. The omission of /ice¢ is perhaps one of the results of 
the fact that Professor Lane did not complete his book ; a separate 
section on ze would have given an opportunity for some very 
pretty work. 

The advantages of this system appear in the details. In most 
grammars concessive clauses are treated in a group— quamquam, 
 ippsitniad guamvis, ul, ne, cum, licet, etst being put in one list, a 

eterogeneous string which pains the eye of the historical student 
of syntax. In contrast with this Professor Lane gives a statement 
of the uses of each particle separately, e.g. Be 156421007, on 
αν (the first and last sections added by Professor Morgan). 

ection 1903 is on guamvis as adverb (quamvts ridiculus est); 
1904, On guam vis as adverb in association with subjunctive 
clauses of concession (7d guam vis occultetur, ‘“\et it be hidden as 
much as you will’); 1905, on the conjunction, with a division in 
the abundant examples between those clauses which denote action 
merely assumed (quamuis sint homines ..., ‘though there may 
be men...”) and those which denote real action (t/a quamvtis 
ridicula essent, stcut erant, “droll as this really was”); 1906, on 
guamvis with the indicative, with statistics; 1907 is a note on 
guamlibet. The beauty of such a little history, which by its order 
implies and teaches a theory, is that it directs the attention of the 
student to the true lines of sequence and law, that it teaches him 
nothing which he will have to unlearn in advanced work, while at 
the same time it is not apparent that it sacrifices anything of 
pedagogical value. Indeed, it would seem that for even the 
youngest student there is a real gain in approaching the subject 
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along the line of the best tested scientific method; the mathema- 
ticians have abandoned the old Euclid, in spite of its great value 
for training in logic, and have introduced even into elementary 
text-books the methods of modern geometry. This is that 
mingling of praxis and wissenschaft for which Cauer in his 
Grammatica Militans makes so earnest a plea. 

The treatment of wf covers 10 pages. As it deals with wf only 
as a subordinating conjunction, it does not include the use in 
wishes, in questions, etc. These may be found by the index, but 
cross-references under 1935 would be convenient. The general 
arrangement should be compared with the article on μέ in Harper’s 
Lexicon, as this method of treating syntax approaches lexicog- 
raphy. Perhaps the most noticeable point in both is that what is 
commonly called a substantive clause and regarded, apparently, 
as a degeneration from clauses of purpose or result is here called 
a Complementary Final Clause (‘‘to complete the sense of verbs 
of will or aim’) or a Complementary Consecutive Clause (“to 
complete the sense of certain verbs and expressions, chiefly of 
bringing to pass, happening, and following”). Each of these 
statements is followed by a list of verbs which take such clauses. 
Pure final and consecutive clauses are thus regarded as special 
varieties of the complementary use. This order, which sweeps 
away some fine-spun distinctions, e. g., between results which are 
facts and those which are not realized, can be abundantly sup- 
ported by paratactic uses and is in harmony with the tendencies 
of speech. In the details of the sections on wf there is the same 
deliberate care which characterizes the whole book, but here and 
there one may find points to question. In 1937 the statement 
about κέ with omitted correlative in old Latin is misleading and 
1791, to which reference is made, is quite inadequate. At the 
end of the same section an illustration of asseveration with the 
subjunctive would be better than the rather rare amadbunt. In 
1939 ‘“‘the protasis of a comparative period of equality” is ποῖ ἃ 
good phrase. Sections 1940-1944 on parenthetic μέ are particu- 
larly good. In 1946 Professor Lane has followed Brix and 
Lorenz and translates sicué “‘since”; I should prefer Langen and 
should translate ‘‘for.” 

The sections on guod are very full and good; the six lines 
given to guza remind us that the book is unfinished. In accord- 
ance with the general plan, there is no indication of Professor 
Lane’s view of the recent discussions of cum, as in the sections 
on prohibitions it is impossible to tell whether his silence in 
regard to a distinction between the present and the perfect tenses 
is intentional or accidental. The treatment of explanatory cum 
might well have been fuller, as the extent of the usage warrants, 
and it is by no means certain that “in this use cum passes from 
the meaning of when to that, in that.” The separate treatment 
of guotiens(cumque) and quo affords suggestions not elsewhere 
brought together, and the discussion of guam apart from and as 
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an introduction to its compounds is very interesting. The 
general principle of complementary clauses (as in wf) is applied 
also to guominus and quin and does away with the necessity of 
trying to answer the useless question whether these clauses are 
final or consecutive. Section 1982 (added by Professor Morgan), 
“guin is found once with the subjunctive in a direct question,” 
Pl. MG. 426, is in pleasing contrast to the too easy use of the 
same passage by Dittmar, Studien zur lat. Moduslehre, p. 95, as 
if it were selected from a large stock of cases. 

Perhaps no part of the book will be so surprising and so 
disappointing to teachers of Latin as the sections on the condi- 
tional period, 2015-2122, yet no part of the book deserves more 
unreserved commendation. English-speaking scholars and teach- 
ers have settled down upon one or two ways of classifying condi- 
tional sentences, and these have been handed on from teacher to 
pupil as if they were laws of nature. Articles are written on 
“Fourth Form Conditions,” as though all scholars not only 
accepted the same forms, but also numbered them in the same 
order. Professor Lane, however, recognizes only two kinds of 
conditions, Indeterminate Protases and Protases of Action Non- 
occurrent; indeterminate protases are subdivided into those which 
contain the indicative and those which contain the subjunctive, 
but beyond the suggestion which is implied in the subdivision 
there is nothing to indicate that they differ in function. Following 
the statement of this very simple system are some 20 pages of 
examples—perhaps 400 or more—arranged in groups by mode 
and tense. Thus there are eight groups in which the protasis 
contains the present indicative, the apodosis having the pres., 
perf., imperf., plupf., fut., fut. perf. indic., the impv. and the pres. 
subj.; with the perf. indic. in the protasis there are eight forms of 
apodosis: the pres., hit plupf. and fut. indic., the impv., the 
pres., impf. and plupf. subj.; with the impf. in the protasis there 
are six groups, and so on through about 60 groups, including all 
existing combinations, the irregular as well as those which we are 
accustomed to think of as regular. Nor is there sufficient ground 
for ascribing this novel and heretical system to the fact that the 
grammar did not receive its author’s final revision. The system 
most in vogue in this country was shaped many years ago by one 
of Professor Lane’s colleagues and was transferred and applied to 
Latin by another colleague. The papers in which it was attacked 
and defended are inthe Transactions of the earlier years of the 
Philological Association, and no American scholar, writing within 
the last twenty years, could have treated conditional sentences 
without making that controversy his starting-point. The question 
of a final revision within the last five years is therefore unim- 
portant; these pages must be taken to express Professor Lane’s 
deliberate rejection of the ordinary classification and his matured 
belief that a simpler system best corresponds to the facts. This 
attitude is important enough to justify a reviewer in running the 
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risk of reading into the book reasoning which may not have been 
in the author’s mind, and I will venture to state briefly, without 
attempting to prove them, three points :— 

1. Nearly all work upon conditional sentences has been done 
from the functional point of view. The only considerable work 
on historical principles is Blase’s Geschichte des Irrealis. Of the 
history of other forms in Latin not enough is known to furnish a 
basis for historical treatment in a grammar. 

2. Functional classification of conditions, like all effective classi- 
fication, must be based upon essential characteristics. The essen- 
tial variations of conditions have to do solely with implications of 
reality, of probability, of possibility, of unreality, in many and 
varying degrees. 

3. Other characteristics—of time, of emotion, of generalization, 
of vividness—are accidental and no more significant in a protasis 
than in a guw-clause. But any of these characteristics may con- 
tribute to give to a condition a coloring of reality, of probability, 
of unreality, and this association may become permanent, as in 
the association of past time with unreality. Still other elements 
of the form and context—e. g. the person and meaning of the 
verb, the presence of certain adverbs—have apparently suggested 
similar shadings of meaning, either temporary or permanent. Of 
the working of these forces scarcely anything is known. 

If any one of these statements is correct, Professor Lane’s 
treatment of the conditional period is justified. For his system 
recognizes the inadequacy of our knowledge of the history of the 
Latin protasis and sets aside all classification based upon acci- 
dental characteristics, while at the same time it lays the only 
possible basis for sharper observation of minute varieties, in 
which by one means or another implications of probability and 
possibility are conveyed. It is to be hoped that this part of 
the grammar may receive the most thoughtful consideration of 
teachers ; it ought to have a great influence in relaxing the grasp 
of traditional systems. 

There is a peculiar and unintended meaning in the stamp of 
the publishers upon the title-page, representing the passing of 
the torch from hand to hand, for the book passed unfinished 
from the hand of the master to the hand of the pupil. Professor 
Morgan has fulfilled the difficult duty of preparing the grammar 
for publication with something higher than self-effacement; he 
has preserved in the necessary re-arrangements and additions the 
very tone and temper of Professor Lane’s work. Doubtless 
Professor Morgan would desire that all the credit should go to 
the author, but in truth no inconsiderable share must be ascribed 
to the editor. And Harvard Untiversity may place the book in 
the list of classical] publications of which she may well be proud. 


E. P. MorrIs. 


Pee Fe 
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A Simple Grammar of English Now in Use. By JoHN EARLE, 
M.A., Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons; Lon- 
don, Smith, Elder & Co., 1898. 


Professor Earle informs us (Preface, p. 1) that his book is “not 
of Philology, but of Grammar,” and that its aim is ‘‘not scientific, | 
but educational.” The period treated ‘‘begins with the first 
generation of the sixteenth century, and covers the space of four 
hundred years,” including in present English ‘‘the language of 
the English Bible and of Shakspere”; but as some forms and 
locutions of the early sixteenth century are omitted, present 
English may be said to date from Shakspere. 

The Parts of Speech are first treated ; then the Syntax, divided 
into ‘Plain Syntax’ and ‘Graphic Syntax,’ which is elementary 
rhetoric; Prosody follows, and an Appendix on Punctuation, 
together with Exercises in Parsing and Analysis. Professor Earle 
is right to include prosody, for a knowledge of it, even if elemen- 
tary, aids in the appreciation of poetry, and it is too often neglected 
in treatises on grammar intended for the use of schools. Pro- 
fessor Earle says that “our earliest verse was without Metre, as it 
was without Rhyme,” but this depends upon what we mean by 
metre, and it is scarcely correct to say that ‘“‘Alliteration and 
Caesura may be said to constitute the Technique of our older 
poetry.” These were essential features, but not the whole of it. 

While not so well suited for elementary instruction, the book 
will be found very serviceable for more advanced pupils, and will 
serve to instil correct notions of grammar, and to teach pupils 
what they will not have to unlearn. Some points, as the nature 
of the umlaut plurals, feet, teeth, etc., and of such plurals as deer, 
sheep, etc., might have been explained, for pupils will get no 
better idea of these apparent anomalies in English than from an 
ordinary English Grammar. 

The statement with respect to the genitive case of nouns 
ending in -s is not strictly in accordance with present usage, for, 
along with such forms as ‘Cassius’ dagger’ we find ‘Cassius’s 
dagger.’ Professor Earle rightly retains the dative case, and 
illustrates its use throughout the book. An expansion of his 
remarks on ‘go a-fishing’ and like phrases would be desirable, 
for much ignorance is prevalent as to these survivals of older 
English idioms. 

He uses the term ‘flat’ for ‘simple’ infinitive, and has introduced 
some other unfamiliar terms; ‘flexional’ infinitive may answer 
for the ‘gerundial’ infinitive, but the latter term is more common. 
His remarks on such forms as ‘foremost,’ etc., will scarcely be 
understood without further explanation. Professor Earle says 
‘the first two,’ and we agree with him, contva some grammarians. 

A fuller explanation of the terms ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ verbs 
would be desirable, and in the list of strong verbs some forms are 
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omitted that are in current use, as weak, for older strong forms, 
chided, cleaved, heaved; also strong preterite éa/ (ef), as well 
as ate, and pp. hewed, as well as hewn. So some strong forms 
prevalent in the period treated are omitted, as pp. crown, sttten, 
oe slang, stang, etc.; and older weak forms, as shined for 
shone. 

The obsolete yode (went) was common in the sixteenth century, 
and might have been included; rid, ris should have been printed 
in thick type as obsolete, and so pp. rose, arose; pret. awoke, and 
pp. abode are in good current use and might have been so noted. 
Under wend we miss wended, went being alone given. But it is 
scarcely worth while to note a few omissions of this sort, although 
they could be added to. 

As most grammarians, Professor Earle is a stickler for the 
modern distinction between sha// and wi//—which so many regard 
as a shibboleth of ‘‘good English”—saying, ‘““When wd/ is put 
in the place of shad, it is a Kelticism.” We must then exclude 
Shakspere and the Bible from “good English” and resign them 
to the Kelts, for they are arch offenders in this respect. ‘Oh! 
but they were written three hundred years ago,” which is true, 
but they are specimens of the best English then known, and this 
proves that the present distinction is a late one. Professor Earle 
violates his own rules, saying (p. 111): “There is, moreover, a 
third aspect, namely, the Interrogative; but we will first treat 
of Affirmative and Negative.” 

Wert (p. 48) is admitted only as subjunctive, but it is found as 
indicative. 

‘Self-verbs’ (p. 51) is another original term; it means ‘presen- 
tive’ or ‘notional,’ and not auxiliary. The terms ‘preterite 
definite’ and ‘preterite indefinite’ (p. 46) are used in a sense 
exactly contrary to their usual grammatical use, for we usually 
understand by the former the preterite with ave, and by the 
latter the aorist, not as in French. 

Professor Earle says (p. 63) that, wherever z¢s is found in 
Shakspere, “‘it is generally due to some later editor”; but there 
are fen examples in the First Folio, nine of them spelt z#’s and 
one zés, and Heming and Condell were hardly responsible for 
these forms. On p. 65, last word, ‘Second’ is a misprint for 
‘First.’ The formation of the plurals of the demonstrative pro- 
nouns is omitted. A few words would have explained to beginners 
why ¢hese is used as the plural of thts, and those of that. 

The originally adjective use of which is unnoticed. Professor 
Earle says (p. 70): “In regard to ‘Our Father which,’ the 
Americans have taken a new departure, and they elect to say 
‘Our Father who’”’; but they are not peculiar in this respect. 

‘Evolute’ for subordinate (p. 80) is another of Professor Earle’s 
unusual terms. 

In the Syntax ‘The Split Infinitive’ (p. 96) scarcely meets 
with the condemnation that it deserves. Grammarians should 
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not hesitate to condemn this usage. The interposition of a plural 
noun can not justify the concord ofa plural verb with a singular 
subject, even if Dean Farrar is the offender. ‘“‘Homer nods” in 
grammar as well as elsewhere. 

The examples of intransitive verbs made transitive (p. 116) 
might have been explained on the principles of the cognate 
accusative and of the causative verb. The verbal noun (Earle’s 
‘flexional infinitive,’ p. 118) is equally as common in such 
phrases as ‘He will give up caring,’ etc., as the simple (Earle’s 
‘flat’) infinitive with or without the preposition 20. 

Earle supports ‘The man I had written to,’ as against the purist 
grammarians, ‘The man to whom I had written.’ Zhe Academy 
rightly regards the idiom as “8 token of the progressive resti- 
tution of English.” 

Professor Earle’s terms ‘co-ordinata’ and ‘evoluta’ are no 
gain over ‘compound’ and ‘complex’ sentences. 

He explains as ‘tense-attraction’ such sentences as ‘‘But you 
should have endeavoured to have shown” (Pilgrim’s Progress). 
It isan older construction, found in Shakspere, but now condemned 
by the best writers. 

We should scarcely say now, with Richardson, ‘You have a 
young lady lodges here.’ While the omission of the object 
relative is common enough, that of the subject relative is disal- 
lowed. Professor Earle mentions ‘“‘the Double or Cumulate 
Genitive” (p. 146), but gives no explanation. After Dean Alford, 
he defends ‘It is me’ as “idiomatic English,” but says: ‘it is not 
fully recognized as literary English.” Lack of space forbids 
further notice of this useful volume. 

J.M.G. 


Traité de métrique grecque par P. MASQUERAY. Paris, Librairie 
C. Klincksieck, 1899. | 


The ‘Nouvelle collection ἃ l’usage des classes’ issued by the 
publishing-house of C. Klincksieck, of Paris, and comprising 
among other useful books ΕἸ. Plessis’ ‘ Traité de métrique grecque 
et latine’ (1889), has now been enriched by a similar little work, 
which, however, is devoted to Greek metres exclusively. The 
title of the book is ‘Traité de métrique grecque,’ and its author is 
P. Masqueray, well known by his larger work entitled ‘Théorie 
des formes lyriques de la tragédie grecque.’ The distinguishing 
feature of Masqueray’s new work is his peculiar treatment of 
Glyconic and kindred verse. Scholars of this country have, for 
more than a generation, been following Rossbach and Westphal 
or J. H. H. Schmidt for these metres, and now the author of the 
work under discussion, who, in the preface, acknowledges the 
great services rendered to the cause of Greek Rhythmic and 
Metric by such men as Boeckh, Rossbach and Westphal, J. H. H. 
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Schmidt, Christ, Gleditsch, and others, bids us part company 
with these men and go back to Hephaestion and Aristides Quin- 
tilianus. Such scansions as ~vvy +|yv—v + (μαλθακὸν ὀμμάτων 
βέλος), Y——Y¥ |Y—Y = (δίπαις τοί σ᾽ ἐπιτύμβιος), “ --“ 4[|-τῶὺν + 
(Ἔρως ἀνίκατε μάχαν) (p. 260), and —v—v|v—v = (κάπρος ἡνίχ᾽ ὁ 
μαινόλης) (p. 262), may pass muster provided liberal use is made 
of syncopation, but, as they stand, they are practically worthless. 
By the use of syncopation these lines may be reduced to Iambic 
dimeters, as follows: 

Juv ve | Vest 

Vee TUYU | υ--ὦ 

Ve V—|UYU Ve 


΄.΄- ΄σ-- 
Www vuulu—vy 4, 


This scansion would be quite difficult of execution for the 
beginner, and the attempt even on the part of an expert would 
be characterized by a tendency to revert to the ordinary scansion : 


vv |—yvl[—vl—~ 
Vv L- | we |—vy —A/ 
υ --ὐ|Ε [τυῦ —A 
—v|vwy|—vl|—a. 


Now, when even Masqueray is compelled with Hephaestion to 
admit the existence of logaoedic dactyls—that is, dactyls of the 
same time-value as the trochee—and when the modern scansion 
agrees strictly with the laws of Greek rhythm as enunciated by 
the writer of this notice in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars 
for 1883-84, p. 125, why not follow this more simple and more 
direct mode of scansion? But whatever may be said in favor of 
Masqueray’s scansion of the verses above cited, nothing favorable 


can be said of such scansions as ———v |v —v + (βουλοίμην κέρας 
οὔτ᾽ ἔτη) (p. 267), instead of the more rational —>| wy |—v|—a, 
or of ———v|{vi--+ (ἄνδρες πρόσσχετε τὸν νοῦν) (p. 263) for 


—>|~vwy|+|—~. And why should students adopt such a 
complex and difficult scansion of the Sapphic strophe as 


-.-α«αἡ...ὄ.-. rts “||... .ὁ 
—Ve | οὐ eI] UL. 
—V .-ὦ...- ) UV «4 νυ-.4|-πτύ νὰ |---τος 
Λ 
(p. 279), instead of 
> > 
—v|—Y] τυ πυ]|-ὸ 
> > 
—v|—Y| vy|—vl|—y 
> > 
—v|—| vy|—yv|—9 
vy |-yY, 


when the latter is so simple, so practical, and there is no theo- 
retical consideration against it? Why discard the easy and 
unobjectionable modern scansion of the Alcaic strophe, 
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|πυ-]) vy|—vl—~a 
δ, -το] --ὖ] wj—v|—a 
δ|-υ--ϑ|-πυ-ὖῦ 

vy | vy |[—v|—y, 


in favor of such strange and partly unintelligible schemes as 


ω-.- “|| ..-.υου κω ὦ 

vey |).--.-.ιαὐὐ͵ἱίυ « 

υ--ὦ “|.-..., Ze ——vyl|—vusel[vb.s 
or 

ae ——vy|busd 

-«--.--οαΟο-ἰ]υ-.-.υὐ  ω « 

——vtly—ve ----παὐ͵πν νὰ ὦ 


(p. 283)? And similar questions might be asked in the case of 
the Phalaecean and Asclepiadean verses, for which we are asked 
to accept the following scansions: 


υ -- ἐπυινπνενον (p. 292), 


bw |y——e lye (ibid.), and 


— —v|y——v |v ——v ]v—v ὅ (p. 293). 


VJ ame 


The question of anacrustic scansion, in behalf of which some very 
excellent reasons may be adduced, is rudely dismissed with these 
words (p. 152): “Je rejette absolument cette théorie.” There are 
one or two other points that would seem to merit discussion, but 
lack of space forbids. In conclusion it is but fair to state that 
aside from the above indications of the author’s lack of sympathy 
with more modern ideas of rhythm, and apart from a few typo- 
graphical errors that will be found here and there throughout the 
book, the work, as a whole, is an admirable work and ought to 
prove a useful manual to beginners. 
C. W. E. MILLER. 


REPORTS. 


RoMANIA, Vol. XXVI (1897). 


Janvier. 


A. Jeanroy. Etudes sur le cycle de Guillaume au court nez.— 
II. Les Enfances Guillaume, \e Charroi de Nimes, \a Prise 
d’Orange; rapport de ces po@émes entre eux et avec la Vita 
Willelmt. 33 pages. The portion of the cycle of Guillaume 
here treated is apparently based on a legend derived, toward the 
end of the 11th century, from South France, by a northern 
jougieu who had made the pilgrimage to Saint-Gilles. This 
egend is probably based on dim recollections of the Saracen 
invasions of the 8th century, in which Guillaume de Toulouse 
was evidently substituted for historic personages of a period 
earlier than his own. By the aid of foreign redactions we make 
out traces of a Prise d’Orange less complicated and more 
dramatic than the extant version; in scattered allusions and in 
the statements of the Vita Willelmi we catch glimpses of a 
‘Siége d’Orange’ and of a ‘Prise de Tortose.’ Into this epic 
current was introduced, directly from the Vita, the Montage 
Guillaume, an enrichment of the primitive legend scarcely earlier 
than the middle of the 12th century. 


P, Rajna. Contributi allo studio dell’ epopea e del romanzo 
medievale.—IX. Altre orme antiche dell’ epopea carolingia in 
Italia. 40 pages. The author discusses, with wealth of erudition, 
the significance of a number of such passages as 


Francorum prosa sunt edita bella sonora 
Italiaeque stilus quod pingit proelia scimus. 


A. Morel-Fatio. Version napolitaine d’un texte catalan du 
Secretum secretorum. 


Mélanges. P. Meyer. Eloge d’un épervier (fragment d’un 
poéme inconnu).—Le fableau du Hévon ou La Fille mal gardée. 
“C’est un fableau qui, par le sujet, est identique au fableau de la 
Grue...mais la rédaction est absolument dissemblable... Il 
est permis de se demander si l’un des deux poémes est une imita- 
tion ou, si l’on veut, un remaniement de l’autre. Je suis porté a 
croire qu’il n’en est rien et que les deux fableaux sont la mise en 
ceuvre d’un conte qui faisait partie de la littérature orale de 
Pépoque... Il existe plusieurs cas analogues. Ainsi la Bour- 
geoise a’ Orléans et le fableau du chevalier, de la dame et du clerc 
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.. n'ont d’autre rapport que la communauté d’origine: ils ne 
dérivent pas l’un de !’autre, mais chacun d’eux nous offre une 
rédaction indépendante et trés personnelle d’un conte qui circulait 
oralement et qui, par conséquent, devait avoir une forme assez 
flottante.”—Couplets sur le mariage. ‘‘Le sujet de ces couplets 
est un peu celui de la célébre piéce de conjuge non ducenda (cf. 
the advice of Mr. Punch]; seulement la conclusion est toute 
différente, puisque l’auteur francais, aprés avoir pesé le pour et le 
contre, se décide finalement a se marier.’’ M. Meyer has difficulty 
in understanding the author’s alleged motive for taking a wife: 


Ke il ne me estoce querre ors 
Chaaunt par fossez cum uns orbs. 


Of the first of the above verses he remarks: “Je ne comprends 
pas ors. Est-ce ‘hors’?’’ Ors is obviously ursus: ‘So that I 
need not seek a bear [to lead me, and keep me from] falling into 
ditches like a blind man.”—Restitution d’une chanson de Peire 
Guillem de Luserne.—Les Jours d’emprunt d’aprés Alexandre 
Neckam. Postscript to Romania, XVIII 107.—Ov. Densusianu. 
Roumain sfalare ‘laver.’ Not = ex-per-lavare, as given by 
Korting, but *expellare (from pellem). 


Comptes rendus. Mélanges de philologie romane dédiés a 
Carl Wahlund (G. Paris). 8 pages, giving a brief critical analysis 
of each of the 31 articles contained in the work. ‘On voit quel 
est l’intérét solide et varié de ce volume, tout a fait digne de celui 
ἃ qui il a été offert.”—Etudes d’histoire du moyen Age dediées a 
Gabriel Monod (G. Paris). ‘‘Contient 31 mémoires. Tous font 
honneur au savoir et a la méthode des disciples qui les ont offerts 
en honmage au maitre envers lequel ils se sentent si justement 
reconnaissants.”—Paul Gehrt. Zwei altfranzdsische Bruchstiicke 
des Floovant (G. Paris). ‘Les fragments de Fribourg offrent un 
réel intérét... M. Gehrt a trés bien mis cet intérét en lumiére.” 
—Pio Rajna._ Il trattato De vulgari eloguentia (Paget Toynbee). 
IO pages, in English. ‘It is a remarkable proof of the enduring 
Interest in everything relating to Dante, that Prof. Rajna should 
have been content to expend the labour of years, represented 
here by more than four hundred closely printed pages, upon one 
of the least known, and the shortest (excepting always the highly 
suspicious Quaestio de aqua et terra), of the great Florentine’s 
writings... Let us hope that the present publication is but an 
earnest of what we have to expect from Dante’s ‘nobil patria.’ ”’— 
Emilio Cotarelo y Mori. Don Enrique de Villena. Su vida y 
obras (A. Morel-Fatio). 6 pages. ‘Enrique de Villena est, 
aprés le marquis de Santillane, le représentant le plus éminent de 
cette aristocratie espagnole lettrée du XV° siécle qui essaya de 
répandre en Espagne le gofit de la littérature antique et d’initier 
la nation a quelques-unes des conquétes de l’humanisme italien 

.. Cette monographie ...mérite en somme qu’on la recom- 
mande et la loue.”—D. Ciampoli. I codici francesi della R. 
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Biblioteca nazionale de S. Marco in Venezia descritti e illustrati 
(P. Meyer). ‘Comment peut-on avoir confié le soin de rédiger 
ce catalogue ἃ une personne aussi mal préparée?”—Recueil 
d’anciens inventaires imprimés sous les auspices du comité des 
travaux historiques. Tome I (P. Meyer).—Eugéne Rolland. 
Flore populaire ou Histoire naturelle des plantes dans leurs 
rapports avec la linguistique et le folk-lore. Tome I (André 
Beaunier). M. Rolland, who is the author of the highly valued 
Faune populaire, completed, in six volumes, in 1883, has begun 
the publication of a Flore populaire, on a similar plan and scale. 
‘‘La science et la superstition, la médecine et les remédes de 
bonnes femmes n’étaient pas choses bien distinctes au moyen 4ge. 
Aussi nul vocabulaire n’est-il peut-@tre aussi complexe que celui 
de la flore par ses origines et par son développement. L’ouvrage 
de M. Rolland... permettra d’étudier de trés prés l’obscure 
question des rapports des savants et du peuple au moyen age, et 
aménera, si je ne me trompe, a cette conclusion, que ces deux 
sociétés étaient beaucoup moins étrangéres |’une ἃ ]’autre, beau- 
coup plus mélées l'une ἃ !’autre qu’on ne se le figure gén€rale- 
ment.” 


Périodiques. In Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil. XX 519, Neumann, 
Zu den vulgadrlateinisch-romanischen Accentgeselzen, discusses 
the case of Latin proparoxytones in which the penult was followed 
by mute+liquid (7), and attributes the Romance shifting of the 
accent (coldbra, palpétra, intégrum) to a svarabhakii, i. ὁ. the 
unconscious insertion of a vowel between mute and 7 (coldbera, 
palpétera, intégero). This explanation is not altogether new (cf. 
Lindsay, The Latin Language, p. 130), but M. Gaston Paris finds 
it improbable. ‘Rien n’est moins invraisemblable qu’un svara- 
bhakti (phénoméne d’ailleurs trés réel et trés digne d’étude) dans 
des mots comme ceux dont il s’agit. [1 était déja difficile au 
peuple de maintenir l’accent sur ]’antépénultiéme quand elle était 
suivie d’un tel nombre de phonémes (célobra, integro), et bien 
loin d’aloudir encore ce poids déja trop fort, il s’en est débarrassé 
en portant l’accent sur la pénultiéme (exactement comme le 
provencal a fait pour ¢vemdla, lagréma, etc.).” 


Chronique. “La science de la littérature comparée a fait une 
grande perte par la mort, ἃ l’age de 71 ans, de Francis J. Child 
-.. Tous ceux qui s’intéressent a cette science connaissent l’ad- 
mirable recueil des English and Scottish Popular Ballads... 
publication qui est pour la science d’une valeur et d’une utilité 
si exceptionnelles.’—Un autre savant Américain, M. Austin 
Stickney, l'€diteur du poéme des quatre vertus cardinales, de 
Daude de Prades, est décédé a Paris.... Sa perte sera vivement 
ressentie de tous ceux gui |’ont connu.” 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 20 titles. G. Keidel. A 
Manual of Aesopic Fable Literature. A first book of reference 
for the period ending A. Ὁ. 1500. First fascicule. “1] est loin 
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de nous offrir un véritable manuel! de la littérature des fables 
ésopiques.”—F. Beck. Dantes Vita Nova. Kritischer Text, 
unter Benutzung von 35 bekannten Handschriften. ‘‘Paraft, 
pour le texte, vraiment définitive ... Un glossaire complet, aussi 
précieux comme source lexicographique que comme répertoire 
pour les citations... termine ce volume.”—H. Breymann. Die 
phonetische Literatur von 1876-1895. Eine bibliographisch- 
kritische Uebersicht. ‘Rendra les plus grands services.” 


Avril. 


Ph. Lauer. Louis IV d’Outremer et le fragment d’/sembart et 
Gormont. 13 pages. The legend of the battle of King Louis 
against Isembard and Gormond is to be regarded as resulting 
from a traditional confusion of the victory of Louis III at San- 
court with that of Louis IV over Turmod and Setric. The article 
is a clearly expressed and interesting contribution to our knowledge 
of the Isembart fragment. 


A. Jeanroy. Etudes sur le cycle de Guillaume au court nez.— 
III. Notes sur la légende de Vivien. 33 pages. ‘Quelle est 
donc cette légende qui, surgissant brusquement, a pris soudain 
un développement capable de troubler le courant d’une tradition 
aussi puissante, aussi universellement connue que celle de Guil- 
laume? D’od peut provenir ce personnage, qui a eu la singuliére 
fortune, non seulement de rejeter dans l’ombre des figures d’un 
relief aussi accusé que celle de Thibaut l’antique adversaire de 
Guillaume, mais encore d’amener avec lui a Ja lumiére tout un 
groupe de héros jusque 14 inconnus? Cette question n’est pas, 
semble-t-il, prés d’@tre résolue... Ce ne sont donc point des 
solutions que je prétends apporter ici.” 


J. Ulrich. Deux traductions en haut engadinois du XVI° 
siécle. 17 pages. Latin text with Engadine translation and 


glossary. 


P. Meyer. Traités en vers pees sur l’astrologie et la 
géomancie. 50 pages, with facsimile plate. “Ce sont deux 
manuels, |’un d’astrologie, l’autre de géomancie, sciences connexes 
ὃ ‘Je sais [says the author of the first of these treatises] me 
servir de l’astrolabe, du fil ἃ plomb, du cadran. Je dis aux 
hommes, selon 28 lecons, toutes leurs conditions. Je sais, au 
moyen de la sphére, dire en quel signe un homme est né. Je 
connais les expériences véridiques de la nécromancie et la trans- 
mutation des éléments, mais de tout ce savoir je fais peu de 
cas par comparaison a l’autre [c’est ἃ dire, l’astrologie et la 
géomancie].’”’ 


Mélanges. P. Meyer et G. Paris. Fragment du Vallet a la 
cotte mal tallice. “Intéressant parce qu'il appartient ἃ un roman 
‘biographique’ en vers, dont l’existence était assurée, mais dont 
on n’avait jusqu’a présent retrouvé aucun vestige sous la forme 
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poétique.”—C. Salvioni. Zenser. Supports G. Paris in deriving 
the word from ¢ensum ‘covering, defense,’ as opposed to etymol- 
ogies recently offered by Tobler and Suchier.—Ant. Thomas. 
Prov. mnh= lat. mj, mbj7. Maintains that the much-disputed 
form /rvemna (= Lat. fimbria), of the Boéce poem, stands for 
Sremnha. 


Comptes rendus. G. Korting. Neugriechisch und Romanisch, 
ein Beitrag zur Sprachvergleichung (Ov. Densusianu). 6 pages. 
“Le but du travail de M. Κα. est de chercher jusqu’a quel point 
le néo-grec et les langues romanes se sont éloignés de l’ancien 
grec, d’un cété, et du latin, de |’autre... La méthode que 
auteur a suivie préte beaucoup ἃ la critique. Comme point de 
comparaison avec les langues romanes, M. K. prend cette langue 
intermédiaire entre les dialectes et la langue écrite, cette ‘Durch- 
schnittvolkssprache,’ comme M. Thumb I’appelle, que les Grecs 
désignent par le nom de κοινή. D’aprés le titre et d’aprés quelques 
mots de l’auteur ... nous pensions que M. K. aurait mis les 
dialectes ἃ contribution dans une assez large mesure. 11 n’en est 
rien.”’—William Henry Schofield. Studies on the Lzbeaus Des- 
conus (Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature) 
(Em. Philipot). 15 pages. ‘Etude d’ensemble sur le cycle du 
Bel Inconnu ... Voici d’abord un résultat désormais acquis 
aprés la thése de M. Schofield: le Bel Jrconnu anglais est indé- 
pendant du Bel /nconnu francais. Jamais l’opinion témérairement 
développée par M. Kaluza n’avait été réfutée avec un tel luxe de 
bonnes preuves... On y souhaiterait une composition moins 
décousue et une logique plus pénétrante.””—Ramon Menéndez 
Pidal. La legenda de los Infantes de Lara (A. Morel-Fatio). 
15 pages. “Bref, la geste des Sept Infants et l’héroique sauva- 
gerie dont elle est impregnée symbolisent vraiment la Castille et 
le Castillan mieux peut-étre que celle du Cid.... C’est a l’étude 
des origines et du développement de l’antique ystoria que M. 
Menéndez Pidal a consacré son livre... le plus important, ou 
mieux, le seul important qu’on ait publié depuis la Poesta herotco- 
popular castellana de Mild y Fontanals... Toutes les parties 
de cette étude sont également soignées... S’il est lu, s’il est 
compris, ce livre peut provoquer en Espagne une véritable renais- 
sance des études philologiques et historiques. Les jeunes gens 
surtout y apprendront que rien, pas méme les dons les plus 
brillants, ne remplacent le travail méthodique, la conscience dans 
les recherches, le souci constant de 1l’exactitude.”—Currado 
Ricci. La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, illustrata nei 
luoghi e nelle persone (Paget Toynbee). ‘The illustrations, 
which, when complete, will number more than four hundred, 
including thirty heliotype full-page plates, are taken, in the case 
of the portraits, from frescoes and sculptures, while those of 
places and buildings are, for the most part, zincotype reproduc- 
tions of photographs taken on the spot.”—Amabile di Continentia, 
romanzo morale del secolo XV, a cura di Augusto Cesari (G. 
Paris). ‘Beaucoup d’inutilités .. . et peu de choses personnelles.” 
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Périodiques. M. Paget Toynbee gives a valuable report (10 
pages, in English) on the first three annual volumes of the 
Giornale Dantesco (1894-96). ‘‘ Altogether these volumes con- 
stitute a veritable storehouse of information on all subjects con- 
nected with Dante.” 


Chronique. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 27titles. M.Scherillo. fe 3 
Satan. “L’explication de ce casse-téte célébre proposée par M. 
Scherillo ...consiste ἃ prendre safaz non pour un synonyme de 
Lucifer, mais au sens d’ ‘ennemi,’ auquel sens Pluton l’applique- 
rait a Dante; pape serait l’exclamation bien connue papae; aleppe 
le nom hébreu de |’a, aleph, au sens, qui lui a été donné, d’excla- 
mation de douleur. Cette explication est assurément plus accep- 
table que beaucoup d’autres.” Had been independently given 
twice before, and is pretty certainly correct.—J. G. Stiirzinger. 
Le Pelerinage de l’ame de Guillaume de Deguilleville. Printed 
for the Roxburghe Club. “Il est impossible d’apporter ἃ une 
publication aussi longue et . . . souvent aussi fastidieuse, des soins 
plus attentifs et plus intelligents que ne 1᾽ 4 fait M. Stiirzinger.” 


Juillet. 


G. Paris. Le Roman de Richard Cceur de Lion. 40 pages. 
“μα roman de Richard Coerdelyon est un des plus intéressants 
monuments de la poésie anglaise du moyen 4ge, et il n’a pas été 
jusqu’a présent, si je ne me trompe, apprecié a sa valeur. II 
souléve encore bien des questions en dehors de celles qui ont été 
abordées ici. I] serait fort désirable qu’on en publiat, d’aprés 
l'étude de tous les manuscrits, une édition critique.” 


Arthur Piaget. Le Livre Messire Geoffrot de Charny. 17 
pages. Froissart informs us that at the battle of Poitiers messire 
Geoffroi de Charny fought with great valor by the side of King 
John. “Et estoit toute la presse et la huée sur lui, pour tant 4} 

ortoit la souveraine baniere du roy... Et fu occis messires 
Jofirois de Chargni, la baniere de France entre ses mains.” The 
present article, besides offering a sketch of his life, gives an 
account of his works, viz. two in prose, Demandes pour la joute, 
les tournois et la guerre, and Livre de Chevalerie, and one in 
verse, Le Livre Charny, of which last the most interesting 
portions are here published in extract. 


Antoine Thomas. Etymologies frangaises et provengales. 
40 pages. Some 40 new etymologies, with discussions. few 
of the more important are: Fr. dazs (Eng. das), not from 
bifacem, but from *dzastus (δὲς and asa, for ansa); Fr. bdcler ‘to 
bar,’ from *éacculare, not *baculare; Fr. bdoutlite ‘pap,’ not fem. 
past participle of douslir; “la bouillie me ft devoir son nom 
au s€diment—si apprécié des enfants—qui reste au fond de la 
casserole οὗ on la prépare, aux grumeaux gui s’y forment si 
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souvent. Nous trouvons en latin dolarium...grumeau.” The 
stem of this word (Greek βῶλος) + the Romance suffix -éa has 
given, according to Prof. T., Prov. doudié, whence Fr. doutllie. 
This explanation seems to call for the addendum: strongly influ- 
enced and colored by the participle douz//i (cf. masc. douzllz 
‘boiled meat’); O.Fr. cz¢ (city), from *czvitem, for ctvitatem (best 
discussion of this word that has yet appeared); Fr. gourgouran 
‘étoffe travaillée en gros-de-Tours.’ ‘‘Nous avons donné aux 
Anglais notre gros-grain (comme aux Espagnols notre gros de 
Tours pritten grodetur]), et ils nous l’ont rendu avec usure, 
non seulement sous la forme de gourgouran [Eng. grogram], qui 
n’a qu’une notoriété bien restreinte, mais sous la forme de grog, 
que tout le monde connaft.” [Cf. Eng. riding-coat, borrowed 
into Fr. as redingote, under which form it was re-borrowed into 
English. ] 


Paget Toynbee. Dante's Seven Examples of Munificence in 
the Convivio (IV ii). Dante asks: 


Chi non ha ancora nel cuore Alessandro, per li suoi reali beneficii? Chi non 
ha ancora il buon re di Castilla, o il Saladino, o il buono marchese di Mon- 
ferrato, o il buono conte di Tolosa, o Beltramo dal Bornio, o Galasso da 
Montefeltro, quando delle loro messioni si fa menzione. 


‘“‘As regards... the King of Castile, the Marquis of Montferrat, 
and the Count of Toulouse, no serious attempt ... has been 
made to identify them.” Interesting identifications. 


Comptes rendus. Ed. Schwan. Grammatik des Altfranz6- 
sischen, 3te Auflage neu bearbeitet von Dr. Dietrich Behrens. 
Teil I. Die Lautlehre (Mario Roques). ‘Toutes les théories, 
tous les faits ont été revus de trés prés et d’aprés les plus récents 
travaux.”—F. Hansen. Sobre la formacion del imperfecto de la 
2“* i 3 conj. castellana en las poesias de G. de Berceo [and 
various other monographs] (E. Porebowicz). ‘La méthode... 
n’est ni assez sire ni assez f€conde... Ne laisse pas de présenter 
une grande utilité ἃ cause des matériaux.”—H. Ehrismann. Le 
Sermon des plaies (Ὁ. Paris). ‘‘ Ne manque pas d’intérét.”— P. J. 
Mather. King Pontus and the Fair Sidoine [Publications of the 
Mod. Lang. Assoc.] (G. Paris). ‘L’introduction de M. Mather 
contient, en dehors de l'étude du roman anglais et de son original 
frangais, plusieurs renseignements utiles pour l’histoire de cet 
ouvrage.”—L. de Santi et A. Vidal. Deux livres de raison 
[account-books] (1517-1550) (P. Meyer). ‘‘Ces deux livres de 
raison sont en langue vulgaire: outre |’intérét linguistique ils se 
recommandent—comme au reste presque tous les ouvrages de ce 
genre qui ont été publiés en ces derniéres années— par l’abondance 
des renseignements qu’ils fournissent sur Ja vie privée et sur les 
conditions €conomiques du temps o2 ils ont été composés.” 


Périodiques.—Chronique.— Livres annoncés sommairement. 
4 titles. 
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Octobre. 


F. Lot. Notes sur le Moniage Guillaume.—!. Tombe lssoire 
ou Zombe lsoré?’—II. L’épisode des ronces. 


G. Huet. La rédaction néerlandaise de Maugis d’ Aigremont, 
suivi de fragments inédits. 22 pages. ‘En somme, événements 
et personnages, le Maugzs néerlandais est construit, pour l’essen- 
tiel, avec les mémes matériaux que le Maug?s francais, mais a ces 
matériaux on en a ajouté d’autres, on en a laissés d’autres de cété, 
on a groupé le tout autrement, et on a obtenu un ensemble trés 
différent du poéme francais.” 


A. Jeanroy. Les chansons de Philippe de Beaumanoir. 20 
pages. Eleven love-songs, all but one of which may be attributed, 
with considerable or complete certainty, to Philippe de Beau- 
manoir. 


Paget Toynbee. Dante’s Obligations to the Magnae Deriva- 
tiones of Uguccione da Pisa. 18 pages. Hugutio Pisanus was 
professor of ecclesiastical jurisprudence at Bologna about 1178, 
and Bishop of Ferrara from 1190-1210. His Magnae Deriva- 
tiones has never been printed. By copious extracts and interesting 
ar 050 6ἢΞ Mr. Toynbee here sets forth Dante’s indebtedness to 
this work. 


C. Nigra. Note etimologiche e lessicali. Eight or ten ingeni- 
ously presented etymologies, forming an instructive chapter in 
the history of metathesis. Thus, Ital. dzondo, Fr., Prov. blond, 
are derived from *adlundus, for *albundus (from albus; cf. rub- 
tc-undus). The form ad/unda occurs in Papias, meaning ‘straw,’ 
and Caseneuve derives from it δέρμα, ‘‘la couleur de la paille et 
des moissons.” 


Mélanges. F. Lot. Le Charrot de Nimes. “La prise de 
Ntmes n’est pas de pure invention. Charles Martel s’empara de 
cette ville en 738 et la détruisit. Cette expédition est racontée 
par la Continuation de Fredégaire... C’est la sans doute que 
Yauteur du Charroi, ou l’un de ses prédécesseurs, a puisé la 
connaissance de la prise de Nimes sur les Sarrazins.”—F. Lot. 
Bégues. Suggestions as to the identity of this personage in the 
poem of Garin le Lorrain. 


Comptes rendus. F. W. Bourdillon. Tote listoire de France 
(G. Paris). ‘M. Bourdillon est un amateur anglais, trés instruit, 
d’origine francaise, et qui a gardé un souvenir affectueux ἃ la 
patrie de ses ancétres... On voit que si j’ai pu appeler M. 
Bourdillon un amateur, sa publication n’est nullement ce qu’on 
nomme un travail d’amateur.”’—P. Arfert. Das Motiv der unter- 
schobenen Braut in der internationalen Erzdhlungslitteratur (Ὁ. 
Paris). ‘La partie pour nous la plus intéressante de cette disser- 
tation—qui en elle-méme est intéressante dans toutes ses parties 
. . -—est l’Appendice consacré a la légende de Berte... Je crois 
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en tout cas avec lui que la substitution remise a la nuit de noces 
est une altération due a l’influence d’un autre conte... mais ce 
conte est, ἃ mon avis, celui de la Reine gui tua son sénéchal bien 
plut6t que celui de Brangien.”—P. Rajna. I] trattato De Vulgarz 
Eloquentia di Dante Alighieri (Paget Toynbee). Reprint of the 
critical text of the De Vulgari Eloquentia noticed above, with 
further emendations and valuable indices.—G. Mazzatinti. La 
Biblioteca dei re d’Aragona in Napoli(P. Meyer). The formation 
of this celebrated library, of which Alphonsus the Magnanimous 
(1435-1458) was the founder, is of great interest in the history of 
Humanism and of the arts. The library did not remain long 
intact. Charles VIII transferred to Blois a large number of its 
volumes, which thus became the nucleus of the “ bibliothéque du 
roi,’ afterwards the National Library of France. 


Périodiques. Report on the volumes for 1892-97 of the Lite- 
raturbliatt fiir germ. u. rom. Philologie. 


Chronique. D. Mariano Aguilé y Fuster died at Barcelona, 
June 6, 1897. “Aguilé connaissait mieux que qui que ce fat la 
langue et la littérature catalane.”—Léon Gautier died August 25, 
1897, aged 65 years. He was a graduate and professor of the 
Ecole des Chartes, and at the time of his death “chef de la section 
historique des Archives nationales.” His principal works were 
the uvres poétiques d’ Adam de Saint- Victor, numerous editions 
of the Chanson de Roland, Les Epopées frangaises (in 4 vols.), a 
popular work on La Chevalerie au moyen Age, L’ Histoire de la 
poésie liturgique au moyen Gge,and a Bibliographic des chansons 
de geste. ‘Gautier n’était pas philologue... Il gardera le 
mérite d’avoir été l’un des hommes qui ait le plus contribué a 
répandre dans le public instruit et lisant la connaissance de la 
partie la plus intéressante et peut-@tre la plus originale de la 
vieille littérature frangaise.”— Frédéric Godefroy died September 
30, 1897, aged 71 years. His life-work was the (almost completed) 
Dictionnaire de l'anctenne langue frangatse, planned to occupy 
ten quarto volumes, and published under the auspices of the 
French Government. ‘‘N’ayant de l’ancien francais qu’une con- 
naissance purement empirique, il pouvait bien corriger les fautes 
de détail qu’on lui signalait, mais il ne profitait guére des critiques 
générales qu’on lui adressait.”.—The death of Don Pascual de 
Gayangos, well known for his works on the history and the 
literature of Spain, occurred at London, October 4, 1897. After 
editing several of the volumes in Rivadeneyra’s Biblioteca de 
autores espafioles, Gayangos translated into Spanish Ticknor’s 
History of Spanish Literature. Between the years 1875 and 1893 
he published the Catalogue of Spanish Manuscripts in the Library 
of the British Museum.—‘“I] regne ἃ Columbia, dans les études 
romanes, une activité déja remarquable, et qui ne peut qu’aller en 
s’accroissant.” 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 57 titles. Hugo A. Rennert. 
La Isla Bérbara and La Guardia cuidadosa, two comedies by 
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Miguel Sanchez. “Nous signalons cette édition... parce que 
M. Rennert, se ralliant ἃ l’opinion d’abord émise par M. Baist, 
montre que Sanchez a été non |’un des imitateurs, comme on 
l’avait toujours dit, mais bien le précurseur de Lope de Vega, en 
sorte que ses piéces ont de l’importance pour histoire du théatre 
espagnol.”—Erik Staaff. Le suffixe -arius dans les langues 
romanes (G. Paris). “Je n’ai pas trouvé au probléme qui y est 
posé de solution qui me satisfasse pleinement... L’explication 
du suff. -avjum -arja en francais et en provencal reste a trouver. 
Mais le livre de M. S. n’en est pas moins digne des plus grands 
éloges.”—E. Koschwitz. Anleitung zum Studium der franzo- 
sischen Philologie. ‘Comme l’auteur est a la fois un philologue 
exercé, un excellent connaisseur du frangais moderne et un esprit 
original et indépendant, son livre mérite d’étre lu méme en dehors 
de ceux auxquels il s’adresse spécialement.”—Em. Picot. Le 
duc d’Aumale et la Bibliothéque de Chantilly. ‘Notre savant 
collaborateur était mieux qualifié que personne pour €crire cette 
notice.”—E. Gorra. Lingua e letteratura spagnuola delle origint. 
‘Premier essai d’une anthologie de 1|’ancien castillan,—les recueils 
antérieurs ne méritant pas d’étre cités.” 
H. A. Topp. 


PHILOLOGUS, LIV. 


I, pp. 1-10. M. Frankel: Das grosse Siegesdenkmal Attalos 
des Ersten. Perg. Insc. 21-28 show that the monument com- 
memorates Attalos’ war ayainst Antiochos and the Galatians, 
ended in 228 B. C., and that seven successful battles were fought. 
The article is a reply to H. Gabler, Erythra, S. 45 ff. 


P. το. Ὁ. Radinger: Epigraphische Kleinigkeiten. Notes on 
the last part of the Bull. de corr. hellén. 1893. 


II, pp. 11-15. E. Rohde: Metrische Inschrift aus Talmis. 
Text and notes to a wall-inscription published by Mahaffy in Bull. 
de corr. hellén. XVITI 150-51. 


P.15. J. Zingerle: Zu griechischen Epigrammen. Restoration 
of an elegiac tomb-inscription published in Bull. de corr. hellén. 
VI, p. 503. 

III, pp. 16-63. J. Baunacks Zu den Inschriften aus Epidaurus. 
Criticism of Kabbadias’ Fouilles d’Epidaure, chap. III, which 
contains ‘the epigraphic material which Baunack supplements. 


IV, pp. 64-79. 5. Bruck: Ueber die Organisation der Atheni- 
schen Heliastengerichte im vierten Jahrh. v. Christen. Third 
paper, containing an account of the bronze (later wooden) tablets 
serving as the credentials of the heliasts. 42 whole and 50 frag- 
mentary πινάκια have been found. The letters A-K (later other 
symbols also) designated the section of the court in which he 
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must sit. Many tablets had the stamp of an owl, perhaps refer- 
ring to the three-obol fee. Many have a gorgon’s-head in the 
right margin; some of these contain also a double-owl, symbolic 
of a two-obol fee. All those with the Gorgoneion are supposed 
to have belonged to judges in civil processes. 


P. 79. C. Radinger: Epigraphische Kleinigkeiten. Inscrip- 
tions from Stratos, Eleutherna and Kara Hassan (Bull. corr. hell. 
1893, p. 445 £; 121 f. 629; p. 532) are corrected. 


V, pp. 80-92. 5. Sudhaus: Exkurse zu Philodem. 1. A liter- 
ary quarrel in the Epikurean school. The ὑπομνηματικόν, mentioned 
by Philodemos, p. 99. 30, was his commentary περὶ ῥητορικῆς. 2. A 
scene from the Symposium of Epikuros, p.102. 3. Nausiphanes 
and Aristoteles in Philodemos. Some emendations in the parts 
discussed in Rh. Mus. XLVIII. 


VI, pp. 93-123. R. Foerster: Anecdota Choriciana Nova. 
Text and critical apparatus to the orations of this sixth-century 
sophist contained in Cod. Matutensis N ror (= M). 


VII, pp. 124-34. L. Traube: Zur lateinischen Anthologie. 
I. On the Cod. Salmasianus, 23 conjectures, mostly single words. 


VIII, pp. 135-42. O. Rossbach: Zu den Metamorphosen des 
Apuleius. 17 conjectures. Appended is an hitherto unpublished 
fable in 8 distichs, about an ass and his burden, in the style of 
Avianus (Vaticanus 5088, fol. 82 and 83 r., saec. XIV). 


P. 142. Cr.: Apul. Met. I 18, comments on two of Rossbach’s 
conjectures, pp. 136 and 138. 


IX, pp. 143-9. C. v. Morawski: Zur Rhetorik bei den rémi- 
schen Schriftstellern. The influence of rhetorical studies on 
various authors sufficiently accounts for apparent dependence of 
one upon another. 


P. 149. E. Ziebarth: De titulo Coo. “Insc. of Cas.” 324 
compared with Anth. Pal. VII 516 and interpreted. Addendum 
on p. 296. 


X, pp. 150-62. R. Maschke: Das alteste Fragment der rémi- 
schen Stadtchronik. I. In the passage about gold rings, Plin. H. 
N. 33. 6. 17-19, acc. to Unger follows Valerius Antias (the argum. 
is from ex multaticia, and the latter drew upon the annales ponti- 
ficum. II. The facts relate to the beginning of the fourth century, 
and were tampered with by Valerius. 


P. 162, R. Unger: Lucani fragmentum, refers the vss. ap. 
Lib. de Belluis, III 3, p. 23 sq., to Lucan’s Orpheus. 


XI, pp. 163-77. H. Schwarz: Ueber den Harleianus 2682 des 
Cicero. Account with some readings based on Clark’s collation 
in the Anecdota Oxon., part VII of the class. series; discussion 
of the relation of H. to other MSS. 
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P. 177. H. Deiter: Zu Cicero ad familiares, VIII 1. 4, reads 
perisse ; inde (= therefore) urbe ac foro. In XV 4. 6 reads et 
toto deditus animo iis. 


Miscellen, pp. 178-92.—1, pp. 178-81. B. Risberg: Einige 
Bemerkungen zu Aischylos’ Choephoroi. Notes on vv. 42-73; 
53-63; 50; 71; 130-31; 168; 234 ff. 

2, pp. 181-3. A. Sonny: Zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte von 
M. Aurelius εἰς ἑαυτόν. The MSS few and late. Vat. 1950, 5. 
XIV ; and that used by Xylander 1558, which is lost. Important 
citation by Archbishop Arethas (saec. IX-X) may be found in 
Cod. Mosquensis 315. 

3, pp. 183-4. ΒΕ. Ziebarth gives 20 crit. marg. notes from one 
of H. Sauppe’s copies of Athenagoras’ libellus pro Christianis. 

4, pp. 184-5. ce Weyman compares with Herondas, V 14 f.,, 
el περὶ ἀρχῶν (cf. BI. f. d. bayer. Gymnasialschulw. XXX 
227 f.). 

5, pp. 185-9. E. Riess: Epikritisches zur Astrologie des 
Nechepsos und Petosiris, rejects the dating proposed by F. Boll, 
Jahrb. f. Phil. Supp]. XXI 236-8, adhering to his former state- 
ment (Philol. Supp!. VI 329) that it is about the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

6, Pp. 189-90. J. Miller gives crit. notes on five passages in 
Livy, XXIII. ; 
<i fe pp. 191-2. H. Schiller emends Hirtius, Praef. Bell. Gall. 

8, p. 192. Th. Stangl: p. 388. 7 Halm’s Rhet. Latini Minores, 
emends Julius Victor, tzcurta for inturta. 


XII, pp. 193-204. E. Kuhnert: Orpheus in der Unterwelt, 
maintains, against Milchhofer (Philol. ῥ . 385 ff.), his former view 
that Orpheus on the vase-paintings o So Italy is as ‘founder of 
the mysteries pleading with Persephone for a life of blessedness 
for those initiated into his rites.” This function of mediation led 
to his being cited as a parallel to Christ, and to representations in 
the Catacombs. 


XIII, pp. 205-10. Ε΄ Diimmler: Zwei Gortynische Urkunden. 
Date of B and C (Halbherr, Mon. Ant. I 8) ‘‘determined by the 
relations between Egypt and the Achaean league, Ptolemaeos 
Euergetes I would be the king who brought about peace.” 


P. 210. Cr.: Paris-Deiphobos Kult in Therapnai ?, thinks there 
was not, and that Wide is wrong in his interpretation of a passage 
in the Theophrastos of Ainaeos of Gaza, p. 646 Migne. 


XIV, pp. 211-52. H. Pomtow: Neue Gleichungen Attischer 
und Delphischer Archonten. Gives literary and epigraphic 
evidence for such contemporaneous archonships, with table; cf. 
Pp. 356-73 (Supplementary). 

XV, pp. 253-73. W. Schilling: Die Schlacht bei Marathon, a 
critical study. On pp. 272-3 the following summary is given: 
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1.. The landing of the Persians at Marathon may have had in 
view a march on Athens, or a battle in the plain; the former was 
checked by the occupation of the passes, the latter when the 
Athenians awaited them in a fortifed camp. 2. The quarrel 
among the generals took place in the camp, as to whether the 
position at Vrana should be evacuated and an engagement 
avoided, or held, and an attack ventured at a favorable oppor- 
tunity. 3. The Persians waited in the plain for some time, 
hoping that the Athenians would advance to the attack or march 
off. 4. The Athenians’ attack resulted in rout, as the Persians 
were in the act of retreating. 5. The Athenians’ attack was a 
successful surprise of a Persian detachment near the modern 
Soros. 


XVI, pp. 274-89. O. Schroeder: Pindarica. II. On early 
and late Pindaric MSS. Seven new late MSS described, three in 
the Vatican, four in the Barberini library, numbered according to 
Abel's system, 180-186. Also some notes on the known MSS 
and on the punctuation of B and D. 


XVII, pp. 290-96. K. Busche: Zu Euripides Iphigenia in 
Aulis. Emends vs. 88, 376, 378, 573, 674, 925- 


XVIII, pp. 297-310. C. Radinger: Der Stephanos des Mele- 
agros von Gadara. Discussion of the double lemmata due to 
copyists, marginal notes, etc. The contents of this, the first great 
collection of Greek epigrams, were arranged so that the poems of 
Meleager formed the connecting chain, as is best seen in book V. 


XIX, pp. 311-18. J. Zahlfleisch: Kritisches zu Aristoteles. 
Consideration of ten passages of the Metaphysics and two of the 
Ethics. 


XX, pp. 319-44. E. Schroeder: Ueber die Weltkarte und 
Chorographie des Kaisers Augustus. This first paper deals with 
the map of the world begun by M. Agrippa and continued after 
his death in 12 B. c. by Augustus. It is likely that copies of this 
map existed into the Middle Ages, as seen by examination of the 
tabula Peutingeriana and others. It is likely that a descriptive 
work, Chorographia, was published with the map and that Mela 
and Pliny made use of it. But this is to be taken up in a subse- 
quent paper (XXXI, pp. 528-59). 


XXI, pp. 345-55. Th. Stang]: Zu Halm’s Rhetores Latini 
Minores. Remarks on the Latinity. | 


P. 355. A. Weiske: Notes on Vergil, Aen. VII 497. 378 ff. 


Miscellen, pp. 356-84.—9, pp. 356-73. H. Pomtow: Die Dati- 
rung der ΧΙ]. delphischen Priesterzeit. Down to 91-90 B. C. or 
84 B. C. or determined to within seven years. Supplementary to 
pp. 211-52. 

10, pp. 374-5. E. Rohde: Orphisch, attempts to restore the 
original Greek Orphic words from a Latin translation in Aristot. 
pseudepigr., p. 649, ed. Rose. 
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II, pp. 376-7. 5. Mekler: Ποντοναύτης, emends from Nauck, 
Tr. Gr. Fr.?, n. 511 to ἥπτοντο᾽ ναῦται τῶν ταλαιπώρων βύθων. 

12, pp. 377-80. R. Ehwald: Vergiliana. (1) Eumolpos’ ver- 
sion of the Laocoon myth in Petron. 89 shows other than Vergilian 
sources. (2) Interpretation of Aen. IV 436. 

13, pp. 380-83. O.Crusius: Zu den Ejinsiedler Bucolica. In 
the first poem Thamyras and Ladas are contrasted. There seems 
to be a lacuna after vs. 25. 

14, p. 384. Cr.: Zur ‘Kritischen Grundlage des Herondas 
textes. Reply to A. B. Drachmann (Nord Tidskr. IIT 152). 


XXII, pp. 385-95. Fr. Hauser: Beim Erntefest. Discussion 
of an Attic bowl in the Castellani collection in Rome, and a statue 
in the room of the Dying Gaul in the Capitolian Museum, both 
representing deipnophoroi at the Thargelia or Pyanepsia. 


P. 395. Cr.: λΛευκαρίων---Δευκαλίων ; emendation to the Etymo- 
logikon Flor., p. 204 Mill. 


XXIII, pp. 396-402. J. Ilberg: De Hippocratis Epidemiorum 
libri tertii characteribus. The ‘signs’ of diseases, so garbled in 
the MSS, may be approximately restored from Galen. 


P. 402. P. Sakolowski emends ἔμπορος to εὔπλοος in Anth. X 
23. 5, and in XI 84 reads πέντε τριαζόμενος in two words. 


XXIV, pp. 403-29. A. Bonhoffer: Zur stoischen Psychologie. 
Exception is taken to the position of L. Ganter (Philol. 1894, p. 
465 ff.), Das stoische System der αἴσθησις. B. treats especially of 
the ἀναθυμίασις of the blood, the parts of the soul and the process 
of αἴσθησις. 


XXV, pp. 430-37. C. Wunderer: Der poetische Brief des 
Polybius an Demetrius I (later Soter), 162-150 B.C., king of 
Syria. Under Antiochus IV he was hostage at Rome, fleeing to 
Syria on his death, helped by Polybius, who in this epistle gives 
him good advice. Text may be restored by aid of Eurip. Phoen. 
726 ff.; the last verse is from Epicharmus acc. to Polyb. 18, 40, 4. 
The others are γνῶμαι. 


P. 437. J. Marquart: Zu Ktesias, reads the genuine Aeolic 
Τιμαφένης for Τιμαφέρνης. The patronymic Τιμαφένειος is supported 
by Hoffmann, Gr. Dialekte, II 499. 


XXVI, pp. 438-54. H. Koch: Proklus als Quelle des Pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopagita in der Lehre vom Bosen. (Written inde- 
pendently, and before Stiglmayr, Histor. Jahrb. XVI (1895), H. 
2.) IfD.used Pr., then he must have composed his works before 
the closing of the heathen schools of philosophy at Athens in 
529 A. D. 

XXVII, pp. 455-63. R. Ehwald: Ueber Delia und Genos- 


sinnen, If in Apul. Apol. X we read Plancia for Planta (Tibul- 
lus’ Delia), we can account for the use of the epithet of Diana by 
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numismatic evidence. Coins of the gens Plancia bear the image 
of Diana. Apuleius’ mention of Perilla for Metella seems based 
on Ovid, Tr. 433-8, which is thought to be an interpolation. 


XXVIII, pp. 464-73. B. Kiibler: Zur Chronologie des Pro- 
zesses gegen Verres. Cic. took his Sicilian trip in the beginning 
of the year. It is doubtful why he returned so soon. 


XXIX, pp. 474-88. O. Crusius: Zu den alten Fabeldichtern. 
1, Avianus and the so-called Apologi Aviani. The latter are 
mediaeval paraphrases and of little value for the textual critic. 


XXX, pp. 489-527. J. Marquart: Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte von Eran. 1. Diodoros’ testimony concerning the royal 
house of Pontos and Kappadokia; a contribution to the estima- 
tion of Agatharchides and Ephoros. 2. Trogus Pompeius’ rela- 
tion to Diodoros in the Persian history. 3. The so-called Zari- 
adris-coins and the Princes of Sophene according to Mar Abas 
and Ps. Moses Xorenaci. 4. On the lists of Assyrian and Median 
kings in Ktesias. 


XXXI, pp. 528-59. Ε΄. Schroeder: Ueber die Weltkarte und 
Chorographie des Kaisers Augustus. Second paper (v. art. XX, 
pp- 319-44). The Roman Chorography as the main source of 
the geographical descriptions of Mela and Pliny Maj. Strabo 
six times cites an anonymous Roman chorographia written at the 
request of Augustus. It probably accompanied and explained 
the great map. 


P. 559. Cr.: Solon 21, reads καλλείποιμε for ποιήσαιμε in Bergk, 
P. L. II, p. 48. 


XXXII, pp. 560-65. W. Kroll: Zuden Zauberpapyri. Emen- 
dations to Leyd. Pap. V. W.; Paris, etc. 


P. 565. Cr.: Semon. Amorg. fr. 29, p. 457 Bgk., is to be 
assigned to Simonides of Ceos. 


= Miscellen, pp. 566-76.—15, pp. 566-7. L. Holzapfel: Zu Thuk. 
I 10. 


16, pp. 567-74. Fr. Susemihl: Ueber Thrasyllos; and also 
Zu Laert. Diog. ITI 56-62. 

17, pp. 574-6. E. Ziebarth: Kritische Randnoten aus Hand- 
exemplaren Hermann Sauppes. II. Zu den Vitae des Plutarch. 

18, p. 576. O.Cr.: Ein Tragikerfragment bei Lucian, Peregrin. 
39, Ρ. 360 Κα. ἔλιπον γᾶν, βαίνω δ᾽ ἐς “Ὄλυμπον, is probably from 
some lost ‘ Herakles.’ 


XXXII, pp. 577-86. Zu Xenophon’s Agesilaos. Xen. more 
influenced by Gorgias than by the Euagoras of Isocrates. The 
Agesilaos resembles the Memorabilia in arrangement, the Cyro- 
paedia in contents; in tone it echoes the Herakles of Antisthenes 
the Cynic. | 
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P. 586. E.Hesselmeyer: Sophokles’ Antigone 1118 ff., prefers 
reading Ἰταλίαν, because two years before the presentation (B. Ὁ. 
441) the Athenians had founded Thurii. 


XXXIV, pp. 587-98. H. Pomtow: Noch einmal die XII. 
delphische Priesterzeit (vide art. pp. 356-70). 


P. 598. R. Ellis finds Claudian, c. XXII in Cod. Bodl. auct. 
G. Rawlinson, 108 fol. 72". 


XXXV, pp. 599-619. P. Thouvenin: Untersuchungen iiber 
den Modus-gebrauch bei Aelian. I. Substantive use of the infin- 
itive. II. Temporal clauses. III. Consecutive clauses. IV. 
Causal clauses. 


XXXVI, pp. 620-35. B. Maurenbrecher: Die altlateinische 
Duenosinschrift. Bibliography since 1880, and discussion. 


XXXVII, pp. 636-53. E. Drerup: Epikritisches zum Pane- 
gyrikus des Isokrates. The Cyprian war lasted from 390-380, 
and the Panegyrikus must have been published in the latter year 
—it is a turning-point in the whole development of Greek 
rhetorical prose. 


XXXVIII, pp. 654-709. E. Reimann: Quo ex fonte fluxerit 
Nicolai Damasceni παραδόξων ἐθῶν cvvayey7—i. e. Ephorus. 


P. 709. Cr. discusses Λακωνικὸν τρόπον. 


XXAIX, pp. 710-44. O. Crusius: Litterargeschichtliche Pa- 
rerga. I. Criticism of the ancient views as to the authenticity of 
the Homeric poems. II. The poet Pigres and his friends. 


P. 744. O.Crusius: Plato und der Homerbios. Phaedr., p. 
243A shows that Plato knew a legend according to which Homer, 
like Stesichoros, was blinded by Helena. 


Miscellen, pp. 745-52.—19, p. 745. Cr.: Theopomp bei Babrius. 

20, p- 746. Cr.: Ad Plutarchi de proverbiis Alexandrinorum 
libellum addendum. 

21, pp. 746-9. R. Ellis: Ad Cic. Epp., critical notes on Greek 
quotations. 

22, Ὁ. 749. Cr.: Ein falsches Pliniuscitat in Lobeck Ag]. 

-: p. 75. Fr. Krebs: Zum Berliner Papyrus 347 (vide Philol. 

577). 

24, pp. 751-2. A. Milchhéfer: Noch einmal Orpheus in der 

Unterwelt (vide supra, p. 193 ff.). 


Yaz University. GEORGE DWIGHT KELLOGG. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The first part of VON DosscHiTz’s Christusbilder (Leipzig, 
Hinrichs) appeared early enough in the year to win a reference 
in USENER’S Sintfluthsagen (A. J. P. XX 210); the second part, 
with its Betlagen, has just come to hand. The work, which 
forms the third volume of vON GEBHARDT AND HARNACK’S 
Texte u. Untersuchungen zur altchristlichen Literatur, appeals 
to wider circles than could have been reached by its predecessors, 
and in default of a critical study, which could hardly be expected 
here, it would be a pleasure to give the readers of the Journal an 
outline of VON DosSCHiTZz’s researches and results. But as the 
space at my command is limited, I must be content with this 
Brief Mention. The title, Christusbilder, as the writer himself 
admits, is somewhat misleading, and it would be a pity if a 
student of art should invest his thirty-two marks in a work on 
Christian Art and find instead a treatise on Early Christian Liter- 
ature. Catalogues have led to many laughable errors; the 
sombre verse of Young’s Night Thoughts was palmed off in its 
day by unscrupulous peddlers as an English companion to the 
Basia of Johannes Secundus ; the seductive title of the Diversions 
of Purley was a standing joke among our grandfathers; and 
Daudet’s Sapho figures in the annals of the Greek Lyric. The 
subtitle, it is true, would save the intending purchaser from such 
a mistake as our author deprecates, but people who order books 
do not always scan subtitles closely. In consonance with the 
whole character of modern research, VON DOBSCHUiTZ’S investi- 
gations trace the growth of Christian institutions back to the 
heathen soil from which they sprung, and the first chapter deals 
with the duserq of antiquity from Homer down. The aversion of 
the Early Church to pictures of Our Lord was fully overcome 
only when Christianity became the religion of the state and 
entered upon the inheritance of all the paraphernalia of the earlier 
faith. In after-times, especially in the Greek Church, the ζωγράφος 
was counted a manner of λογογράφος, the painter a gospeller and 
the picture became for some the sole evangel. The heathen 
‘image which fell down from Jupiter,’ one of the beasts which 
Paul fought with at Ephesus, was succeeded by the ἀχειροποίητος 
Geral and the history of these miraculous likenesses of Our 

aviour is given in detail. A long chapter is taken up with the 
Legend of Abgar and the Christ of Edessa, another with the 
story of Veronica, the Βερονίκη, whose Latin name lent itself to 
the anagram Vera icon. The authorities are given at the end of 
the book and the passages quoted in full. So, for instance, the 
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chapter on the Palladium is backed by a long array of extracts 
extending from Homer to the sham Eudokia (A. J. P. III 489, 
IV 109, V 114, VII 104), a fraud which, as von DosscHiTz 
observes, the specimen given here would suffice to expose. The 
second part, containing the Bez/agen, presents us with a number 
of documents pertaining to the various chapters, some of them in 
new editions and emended texts, some published for the first 
time,—a mine of curious reading, not without occasional profit for 
the philological soul. 


Just at this time there are signs of a reaction in favor of Cicero 
(A. J. P. XVIII 242), and it is a somewhat scurvy trick of Fortune 
that interest should be revived in the great Ciceromastix DRvu- 
MANN by a new edition of his inevitable work, Geschichte Roms 
in seinem Uebergange von der republikanischen zur monarcht- 
schen Verfassung,.oder Pompetus, Caesar, Cicero und thre Zeit- 
genossen (Berlin, Gebriider Borntraeger). The publishers tell us 
that this reproduction is due in a measure to the liberal support 
of the von Siemens grandchildren of the historian, who doubtless 
take a pride in the political attitude of the author and rejoice in 
his triphammer way of dealing with those who strove to uphold 
republican institutions. ‘Der Preusse, der Unterthan eines Frie- 
drich Wilhelm,” says Drumann at the close of his preface, “kann 
kein anderes politisches Glaubensbekenntnis haben als: ἡ μουναρχίη 
κράτιστον. For ‘Frederick William the Third’ read ‘William the 
Second,’ and history repeats itself. But the reader of Herodotos 
will not forget that the sentiment was put in the mouth of Darius, 
who as the future winner had the last word assigned to him. The 
editor, P. GROEBE, announces that he has made no change in the 
text beyond the correction of a few manifest errors. In the foot- 
notes the references have been altered to suit the new editions of 
the original authorities, and some use has been made of those 
post-Drumannian works that, in the judgment of the editor, mark 
an advance in the treatment of the subject. Of course, there are 
those who tax DRUMANN with gross partisanship, unscrupulous 
pettifoggery and remorseless vindictiveness, and put not the 
slightest faith in his profession that his results were forced on him. 
And yet those who are least indulgent to him are fain to acknowl- 
edge that he has been most diligent in his research, and all who 
have wrought in the same domain have levied freely on the quarry 
that he has opened. The first volume of the new edition is 
occupied chiefly with the great triumvir, Mark Antony. An 
7a contains considerable additions by the editor (pp. 399- 
484). 


‘Source’ is a word of fear to those who have been brought into 
contact with the swarm of dissertations which deal with the fontes 
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of this and the /fontes of that, many of them tedious, mechanical 
and inconclusive. What is properly a Quelle is a matter of dispute 
which Professor BAUER, in the volume recently noticed (A. J. P. 
XX 225), does not undertake to settle. But whether we limit the 
word to an historical composition or extend it to an historical 
document of any kind, there is no question about the usefulness 
of such a collection as VON SCALA has made in his Staatsvertrage 
des Alterthums (Teubner), the first part of which appeared too 
late to be included in Bauer’s review of the decennium 1888-1898. 
This part begins with a treaty between Karaindas of Babylonia and 
the King of Egypt, 1450 B. c., and ends with the extension of the 
Sicilian rule under Timoleon 338. The second part will comprise 
the treaties made to 476 A. D., and awaits the collation of the 
inscriptions, : 


In a recent number of the Revue des études grecques, G. D., 
commenting on BOLLING’sS Farticifle in Hestod, says: “Je crois 
que bien interprétée, la statistique appliquée ἃ un ouvrage homo- 
géne peut rendre de grands services. Mais il me semble qu’il n'y 
a rien ou presque rien a tirer de ja comparaison de deux statis- 
tiques, reposant sur deux ouvrages de dates et d’auteurs différents. 
Que peut bien démontrer la statistique comparée du nombre des 
participes par cent vers dans |’/iade, |’ Odyssée, la Théogonte, 165 
Travaux et les Jours, \e Bouctier d’ Héraclés, si non que le style 
et les idées de ces divers poémes sont essentiellement dissem- 
blables?”” Such curiosities of criticism are worth preserving as 
specimens of the hopeless divergencies of view to be found in the 
realm of grammatical studies. As an early worker in statistical 
syntax I have always held that if there is any value in this line of 
research, and I do not exaggerate that value (A.J. P. XIII 123), it 
lies precisely in the exact measure it gives of the development of 
style and the sphere of constructions, and from my first published 
study to the last number of the Journal (XX 227) I have empha- 
sized the importance of comparative statistics. But while I am 
not quite ready to say εἰς κενὸν ἐκοπίασα, I am liberal enough to 
record an obtter dictum, which quietly disposes of a great deal of 
hard work that has been done in this field of research, and so I 
give the French scholar his fling in the Journal itself, where so 
much space has been given to statistical syntax. 


To translate the Greek participle by a subordinate sentence, 
temporal, causal, conditional, is a makeshift. To translate it by 
an abstract noun is a makeshift. Neither of these devices repro- 
duces the true effect of the participle, which belongs to its sub- 
stantive like a skin—not a human skin, but, let us say, a dog’s 
skin. Hence I am not surprised that Professor STAHL, in a 
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recent number of the Rheinisches Museum (LIV 3), has declined 
to accept some of the examples in which I suggested the abstract 
translation. See A.J. P. XIX 463. The German scholar is under 
the domination of German tradition, as Classen was (A. J. P. VI 
314, IX 138); and doubtless my renderings are determined by 
the atmospheric pressure of the English idiom. The great thing 
after all is to feel the Greek participle directly (Pindar, I. E., cx), 
and so, for instance, it is better not to analyze Theognis 509: οἶνος 
πινόμενος πουλὺς κακόν, although it is in my judgment demonstrable 
that the Greeks came to use the participle consciously as a con- 
densed form of a subordinate clause (XVIII 244, 369), and 
although Theognis himself teaches us how to do it in this partic- 
ular case by adding: ἣν δέ τις αὐτὸν | πίνῃ ἐπισταμένως οὐ κακὸν ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀγαθόν. Nor are we to recast the words in our mind, whatever we 
may do in translation, although Theognis himself has given us 
the other version (v. 211): οἶνόν τοι πίνειν πουλὺν κακόν. Professor 
STAHL is still under the impression that Thukydides has an 
unusual proportion of participles that may be rendered by an 
abstract formula. If so, this is one of the points that show a certain 
congeniality between Thukydides and those Latin authors that 
favor this turn. ‘‘ Permagna est,” said Liitbbert many years ago 
(Comment. Synt. Partic. I), ‘‘seriptorum in hoc idiomate ponendo 
pro cuiusque vel ingenio vel scribendi proposito diversitas: nam 
sunt quieo mirum quantum delectentur, sunt qui prorsus ab eo 
abstineant. Et confert illud sane plurimum ad certum aliquem 
colorem orationi imponendum: nam cum in universum poeticum 
semper ornatum adferat, modo ita ponitur, ut vivam ipsarum rerum 
imaginem experimant ... modo miram vim et brevitatem orationi 
adfert cum nomen abstractum quod vocant ad res e vita ipsa 
petitas refertur.” Assuredly, this use of the participle seems to 
give a higher note. We expect it in Pindar. We do not expect 
it in Strabo, and yet we find it X 5. 4: τὴν Δῆλον ηὔξησε. .. κατα- 
σκαφεῖσα ὑπὸ Ῥωμαίων Κόρινθος, which is exactly parallel with the only 
Pindaric example that STAHL frankly accepts, Pyth. XI 22, I. E., 
CXill. 


Professor WEIL’S new edition of the Medea (Hachette) is 
styled frotsiéme edition revisée, while his /phigenia at Aulis 
appears in a trotsiéme edition remantée. The text of the third 
Medea differs from that of the second in twenty passages, duly 
recorded after the list of MSS. The text of the third Iphigenia 
differs from that of the second in thirty-two passages, also regis- 
tered in advance, a feature quite in keeping with the editor’s 
admirable economy of his reader’s time. It is hard to define τὸ 
φορτικόν, but in philology | dopa is a phase of it, and it is 
precisely the absence of puffiness that gives a certain aristocratic 
distinction to M. WEIL’s editorial work, to which I have repeatedly 
done homage. In the third edition of the 1. Α., M. WErL has 
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not budged from the conservative position he held in the second 
edition (A.J. P. II 267), and while he does not withhold from Mr. 
ENGLAND’S work (A. J. P. XIII 496) the praise it deserves, he 
shrinks from the ‘difficult and daring’ attempt to go back to the 
MS of the poet himself. Among the new readings in I. A. may 
be mentioned v. 823, where the μὴ in οὐ θαῦμά σ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν obs μὴ 
πάρος has given the editors some trouble. ‘The same generalizing 
py,’ says England, “‘as at v. 834, but it is slightly more remarkable 
here, as the relative with which it is joined has its antecedent,” 
and so much more remarkable does M. WEIL consider it that he 
changes the ἡμᾶς of the text into δῆτά o’ —in my judgment, quite 
unnecessarily. See A.J. P. I 54, where the point is covered, 
several of the passages cited having antecedents expressed. Add 
Herodot. 3, 21 and revise Stein’s note on 3,65. M. WEIL still 
considers ν. 418: ὥστε τερφθείης ἰδών, a Vicious reading, and England, 
who brackets the line, says that it is ‘actually defended’ by certain 
scholars there named, who have thereby, I suppose, damned 
themselves eternally. That there is a possible way of escape 
without the loss of one’s grammatical soul, I have already inti- 
mated (A.J. P. VII 173). Indeed, I have long been of the 
opinion that enough scope has not been given to the imperative 
optative (Pindar, I. E., civ), and if the imperative after ὥστε is 
not a monster, why should an imperative optative be ? 


I had resolved to say nothing about Professor Harry’s Aiip- 
polytus (Ginn), for somewhat the same reason that I declined to 
bestow any special commendation on BLAKE'S Fellenica (A. J. P. 
XVI 262); but the printer needs a few lines. Both the editors 
have expressed themselves as indebted to my work and both the 
editors have made large use of my formulae—BLAKE with almost 
painful scrupulousness of reference, whereas HARRY has not 
thought it worth while to particularize, except in a few instances. 
It is one of the rewards and at the same time one of the penalties 
of long activity as a teacher and as a writer, to find one’s self 
depersonalized. But, after all, it is better to live on as a nameless 
rule than to be set up like the Canon Dawesianus, for every 
rudesby to have a shy at. 


CORRECTION.—For ‘the great Pendragonship’ in the last 
number of the Journal, p. 213, 1. 13 from bottom, read ‘the barge 
of Arthur.’ 


E. W. F.: ERRATA AND CORRIGENDA.—In my article on 
Infitias tt, vol. XX, No. 2, in §6, 1. 4 read ‘ap. Nonium’; §17, 1]. 
3, 11, 36 read ‘Predicative’ for ‘Appositive’; 817, 1. 37 read 
ee with’ for ‘appositive to’; §20, 1. 6 read ‘rvedzett,’ not 
‘vedic,’ 
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Chadwick (H. M.) Studies in Old English. Cambridge, 1899. 8vo. 6s. 

Durand (A.) et Cheikho (L.) Elementa grammaticae arabicae. Beryti, 
1897. 8vo, 486 pp. m.12. 

Greek Papyri (B.C. 100 to A.D. 700) in the British Museum. Catalogue, 
with texts. Vol. II. Edited by F.G. Kenyon. London, 1899. 4to. £2 ros. 
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Lonsdale (A. W.) Burmese Grammar and Grammatical Analysis. London, 
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Saga of King Sverri of Norway (Sverrissaga). Transl. by J. Sephton. 
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Audouin (E.) De la déclinaison dans les langues indo-européennes. Gr. 
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Sahl El-Balkhi. In-8. Leroux. 20 fr. 

Masqueray (P.) Traité de métrique grecque. In-12. C. Kiincksteck. 
3 fr. 50. 

Mazuc(E.) Grammaire languedocienne (dialecte de Pézenas). In-8. Tou- 
louse, ΞΖ. Privat. 7 fr. 50. 

Mohl(G.) Introduction a la chronologie du latin vulgaire. In-8. Bossllon. 
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I.—SERVIUS AND THE SCHOLIA OF DANIEL. 
Part II. 


II.—IM PERSONAL. 
A. Nouns. 


1. First Declension.—Of the nouns which have forms in the 
first and fifth declensions, 5. has durities G. 1, 143; Ὁ. duritia 
(abl.) 4, 440. 5. has /uxuries G. 2, 253; luxuriam Ο. 3, 135. 
Ad G. 1, 112, D. states sane ‘luxuriem’ iuxta antiquos multi 
dictum putant, cum ‘luxuria’ dicatur. Practically the same com- 
ment is made on matertes 11, 327; vabies 1, 200; segnities 2, 
374; though S. has materies 1, 448; G. 1, 58, while D. has 
matertes 1,592, and materie G. 2, 367; segnitiem occurs 1, 738 
in S., segnitiam 9, 502. Mollitiem is found in D. 2, 215; 9, 611. 
Elsewhere these words are of the first declension. Cf. 12, 199 (?). 

2. Significatio (49 : 22), significatus (Ὁ. 9).—The use of signz- 
feeatus is confined to D., while both commentaries use siguificatto. 
On the other hand, subauditio (7) is confined to S., which has 
discretio (29 : 2) and usurpatio also in a few passages. 

3. Dative Plural -ubus.—S., commenting on specubus G. 3, 376, 
says: “‘artis fuerat specibus ... sed quia pinguius sonat et melius, 
‘specubus’ dicimus. Unum tamen nomen est, quod aliter non 
dicimus, ut ‘tribubus.’” Plural forms in -xdus are found as 
follows: arcubus 9, 619; 11,6; artubus G. 3, 84; partubus G. 4, 
199; porlubus 1,720; 5, 241; guercubus G. 1, 11. 

4. Causa (66 : 23), gratia (D. 15).— Causa is used most com- 
monly with metrz (23: 5, G. 1, 164 in both). With other nouns 

25 
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the instances are more equally divided (35 : 15), and still more so 
with gerundives (4: 3). With personal pronouns, S. has four 
examples. There are eight instances of gratia with nouns, and 
seven with gerundives. (Gratia is also used by S. 1, 594 sui 
gratia praepotens et matris auxilio; 10, 83 eius gratia factum est.) 


B. Pronouns. 


1. Qui et ipse (17 : 1).—The use of the relative followed by ef 
ipse is avoided by D., it occurring but once, 11, 858 ex Hyper- 
boreis, qui et ipsi Thraces sunt. In all the instances in S. the 
relative and 2256 are in the same case, 6. g. 4, 228 ab Hercule qui 
et ipse Graecus fuit. B.9, 28; 6. 4, 214 quae etiam ipsae. 

2. Unus idem (S.11).—When unus and tdem are used together 
it is always with the connective -qgue, 6. g. 6, 724 ‘in uno eodemque 
animalis corpore,’ excepting G. 3, 244 amor unus atque idem. 

3. Unusquisque (28 : 4).— Unusqguisgue is much more common 
in S. than in D., two of the occurrences in the latter (8, 368; B. 
6, 53) apparently coming from an earlier source, and 1, 220 being 
in a quasi-quotation. 

4. Quicumque (18 : 12) is relatively more common in D. than 
in S., which has it four times in one passage, B. 4, 34. 

5. Unus... alter, alter ...alter, unus... alius.—S. ad 11, 76 
says: “de duobus et ‘horum alterum’ et ‘horum unum’ possumus 
dicere: nam artigraphi hoc tantum vetant, ne de duobus ‘alium’ 
dicamus, quod de multis proprie dicitur.” The usage in the 
commentaries does not correspond to the rule given. OUnus... 
alter, 11:5, when not preceded directly by duo; when duo 
precedes, 11 : 4, the ratio for each being about the ratio for the 
two commentaries. Una... alia,6:1; when preceded by duo, 
6:4. That μπῶ and alter were regarded as the same is shown 
by 6, 733, where una... attera and una... alia are used in the 
same passage. Duo followed by unus...unus seems confined 
to S., which has it 8, 590; 10, 541; G. 2, 499 (twice): unam 
praesentis ...unam futuri. Alter... alter is used by both, as is 
aliud...alitud and unus...alter... terteus. 


C. Veros. 
1. Use of Some Verbs. 


1. Verbs of naming, calling, efc.—In calling attention to the 
names applied to objects, of the verbs most generally used,— 
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appello, dico, nomino, and voco,—passive forms of nomino are the 
least common (39: 19), though the occurrences of cognomino seem 
confined to D. (9). Passive forms of voco are more frequent, but 
with the same ratio (98: 51). Voczto, usually as a participle, is 
found seven times in D.; in S. 2, 263 vocitatus est (om. C). 
Forms of apfello are still more frequent (40 : 154), and the prefer- 
ence in D. is clearly marked. Forms of d@ico, usually dictfur, are 
freely used by both S. and D. (700: 282), and with about the 
same relative frequency. In calling attention to the origin or 
derivation of names, all these verbs are used; 6. g. 1, 388 Ζεὺς 
vocatur ἀπὸ τῆς ζωῆς, id est vita; 1, 532 Oenotria autem dicta est, 
vel a vino optimo, vel ab Oenotro; 2, 197 Larissa autem a 
nympha est appellata; 3, 702 civitas a fluvio nominata. The 
equivalence of these words is shown in some single passages, e. g. 
3, 73 ut autem Delos primo Ortygia diceretur factum est a cotur- 
nice, quae graece ὄρτυξ vocatur. D. has ‘quae graece ὄρτυξ appel- 
latur,’ and post partum Ortygia dicta est quae ante Delos nomi- 
nabatur. 1, 273 ex vocabulo Romam appellatam; ...a filia 
dictam,; ...¢x nomine vocatam. 3,694 Ortygia dicitur... guae 
nunc sit semper appellata Orlygia. το, 185 ‘rogus’ cum iam 
ardere coeperit dicitur; ‘bustum’ vero iam exustum vocatur. Cf. 
11, 671 vulgo vocant; 5, 772 vulgo appellant. B. 8, 54 vulgo 
dicunt. 

Nuncupare was noticed in a few passages (3: 8), in all of which, 
excepting 7, 471 nuncupatis votis, it is used as a verb of naming. 
The most noticeable example is G. 1, 126 fossa... quae cardo 
nuncupabatur, etalia...qgut decumanus limes vocabatur, et alti 
... gut lineares appellabantur. 

2. Verbs of addition.—Verbs joining an additional statement or 
quotation are of frequent occurrence. Addidit (112 : 90) is used 
most freely, 6. g. 2, 516 et bene ‘atra’ addidit; 4, 263 non addidit 
cutus ret dives; 8,152 addidit ‘et totum lustrabat lumine corpus.’ 
Subdidit (2 : 1), used in the same way, occurs B. 3, 56; G. 1, 229, 
and B. 4, 37. 

Forms of zungeve are used oftener by D. than by 5. (16: 53). 
The simple verb (3: 4) is used less than sudsungere (12: 44), 
while adiungere (3:5) is used the same. Compared with these, 
adicere (16: 32) and sudbtcere (10: 1) are not used with the same 
frequency. 

3. Quaeritur is occasionally used by both, but more frequently 
by D. (25 : 28), especially with indirect questions introduced by 
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guis or guid, e. g. 12, 619 quaeritur quis ‘inlaetabile’ dixerit? 11, 
636 quaeritur quid sit ‘horrebat’? Qdzxaestio is less frequently 
used (15:6). D. has it with question introduced by az 9, 133; 
as object of so/vit G. 3, 137 and 148 (“‘fortasse quaestio solvitur’’). 
S. has the word as subj. acc. with so/vi 1, 1; as object of remove- 
bimus 6, 140, and of solvimus 8, 373. Solvitur (2:9, absoluitur 
11, 326) is confined in D. to the comments on G., though the crit. 
app., in different parts, has at least 26 passages containing solvitur 
not admitted to the text. 


2. Form. 


Different forms of amare are frequently used, but adamare isa 
favorite of Ὁ. (3 : 24), which prefixes ad- to the form used in S. 
4, 585; B. 6, 74. ligere is the form regularly used (32: 10), 
while deligere was noticed only 4, 166. 

1. Future Particifles.—The future participle is rather freely 
used, but only in D. is it equivalent to a clause of design (7), as 
2, 318 misit sciscitaturum ; 4, 469 spectaturus ... Cithaerona petit. 

2. Gerundive (17 : 13).—Exclusive of dave (4: 4), adpono (5: 1) 

and offero (1 : 3), the verbs on which the gerundives depend are 
different in D. and S., the former having frado (2), adduco and 
commendo (1) not used by S., which has six not found in D. 
_ dnter navigandum occurs in S. 10, 219, and B. 9, 23 has the 
following comment: INTER AGENDVM dum agis. et honesta 
locutio est, si dicamus, inter cenandum hoc locutus sum: A/ranzus 
inter loguendum, Enntus inter ponendum. Cf. 8,107, where inter 
cenam takes the place of the gerund, which is used in D. 1, 730. 
' Circa promittenda vota is found 6, 51. Vescendum, passive, is 
used 3, 74 pueri vel puellae ad vescendum Minotauro mitterentur. 
Cf. 6, 14 edendos Minotauro mitterent. 

3. Supine (8 : 9).—The two commentaries have nearly an 
equal number of supines, aguatum occurring three times in 9. 
and twice in D. The number of occurrences indicates that S. 
was not greatly inclined to use it. Ad 5, 30 D. has scitatum 
misisset, while ad 2, 114 S. says ‘scitatum’ legunt, id est inqui- 
situm, and explains guaesitum (9, 239) by ut guaeramus. 

4. Perfect Passive.—The use of perfect passive participles with 
the perfect forms of sum in forming the perfect passive tenses is 
relatively a little more frequent in D. than in S.—out of 141 
instances noticed about three-fifths (86 : 55) were in S. 
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5. Exclusive of those with οὗ and propter, eighty-three passages 
were noticed in which a preposition with a perfect participle and 
accusative of a noun was used as the equivalent of prep. with 
abstract noun and genitive. ost is most freely used, 52: 22; 
ante, 4:2; inter,1:1; αὖ, τ. A good illustration of this use of 
a preposition is 9, 393 inter auditum sonum et visum Euryalum. 
A few other forms of expression are worthy of special notice. 
Usurpare (44: 5, 1, 237 in both) seems to be a favorite of 5. 
Quantum ad pertinet (21 : 4) is in a few passages in S. replaced 
by guantum ad spectat, aS 1, 410; 5, 570; 5, 603; 6, 532; 8, 687. 
Both spectat and pertinet are quite commonly in S. used in other 
connections. espicere ad (28: 4) 1s found in D.: G. 3, 298 ad 
pecora respicit; with κα, 2, 77; 4, 375; 10, 317. Like γέ- 
spicere ad, congruit is found but few times outside of S., it referring 
to the propriety of a certain statement under discussion. 


3. Syntax. 
a. Dative of Participles. 


The dative of the participle, both singular and plural, is quite 
common, dependent on adjectives and a few verbs, as videtur, 9, 
628 quae sinistra nobis videntur, intuentibus caelum, illic dextra 
sunt; 3, 562 LAEVAS de Ionio venientibus; also 3, 420, which 
has also procul visentibus ; 2, 54 intuentibus dextra sunt; 3, 351 
ingressis scaevo. In D. 1, 44 in laeva intrantibus; 1, 294 intro- 
euntibus ad sinistram ; 8, 641 signa stant ... venientibus a rostris. 


b. Time Clauses. 


1. Donec (16: 8).—Ad 1, 5; 2, 455; J, 265; 70, 321, 6. 3, 
296, dum is explained by donec. It is used with the indicative 
present and perfect, and subjunctive present and imperfect in both 
S. and D. 

2. Dum (90: 45).—In addition to the definitions by dovec, it is 
defined by guamdiu 8, 374 and dummodo1,5. It is used most 
frequently with the present indicative (69: 35) and with the 
imperfect subjunctive (21:7). Osgue dum solvatur caput hominis 
is found 11, 558; 591; 830 in what purports to be a quotation 
from an ancient formula. (In addition to 1, 5, dummodo is found 
6, 444; 10, 62, 12, 389.) 

3. Postquam (50 : 32).—Ad 1, 714 ILLE VBI postquam, ut 
Horatius nos ubi decidimus, hoc est postquam. The same expla- 
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nation is given 7, Sr kaec ubt dicta pro postquam, and it is also 
used to define guoniam 9, 717, G. 4, 436; simul 4,90; and ut 
12,1; B.8,gz. It is used with the perfect indicative (45 : 23) or 
subjunctive (1:4). Of the latter there are three in indirect 
discourse, and in one, 11, 69 fostguam discerptus sit, est is also 
read. fostquam is used with vocaverat 2, 592, and desperabat 
3, 482. 

4. Antequam (36: 23), 5. Priusquam (1: 9).—Though prius- 
guam is more commonly used in Latin than anfeguam, the rule is 
reversed for the commentaries in which priusguam seems to be 
avoided, especially by S., which has it B. 1, 62 for ante...quam 
of the text. On the other hand, G. 1, 50 prius ... guam is defined 
by antequam. G. 3, 348 ANTE EXPECTATVM antequam 
expectetur. ef altter: ef priusquam expectetur et antequam 
putetur. 

Antequam is used most freely with the imperfect (21 : 11) and 
present (11 : 6) subjunctive. D. uses the pluperfect four times 
and the present indicative once: 1, 670 quae ante blanda est, 
quam amat. B. 1, 59 the future is used as in the passage com- 
mented on, and in three other passages (2 : 1) no verb is used. 


c. Causal Clauses. 


1. Quia (927 : 617), 2. Quod (178 : 226), 3. Quontam (32: 78). 
—The number given of occurrences of guza and guod is perhaps 
- not quite complete, but is sufficiently so to indicate clearly the 
usage ofeach. Qua is of most frequent occurrence and in nearly 
all cases is used with the indicative. The ratio of the occurrences 
in the two commentaries might seem to indicate a preference for 
it by D., but as its comments are intended to be supplementary 
to those in S., there was more need to use the particle, just as in 
the case of some of the indefinite pronouns. This will account 
for the ratio (3 : 2) in the case of guza, but the larger number of 
occurrences of guod indicates a selective preference on the part of 
D. for that word. In D. it is used much more frequently with the 
subjunctive than it isin S., the ratio being about 3:1. The reason 
for the use of the subjunctive is not always apparent, e. g. 1, 39 
id est ab hastae concussione; vel quod Pallantem gigantem occi- 
derit; 1,89 nox dicta, quod oculis noceat; 7, 28 vel certe quod 
ad caclum raptus sit; 1, 71 vel certe quod...habuerit. The 
subjunctive may be the sole indication that the comment is the 
thought of some unnamed writer. While the ratio of occurrences 


™ 
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of guza and guod differ, they were in many instances used inter- 
changeably, e.g. 1, 679 ut quidam volunt, quia non defenderat 
... ut alit quod non retulisset, ut nonnulli quod ...non reduxertt ; 
3, 6 dicta Antandros, vel quod ... condiderunt coloni, vel quia 
Graeci...accepere. 3, 126 non quia...sed quod; B. 6, 47 
guidam ‘virgo’ non quod non haberet, sed quia... destinata sit. 
See 1, 448 vel quod... vel quod... [aut guia...aut quia... 
aut guia). 

Both guta and guod are used in a number of instances with 
other terms expressing cause: ob hoc quod 4, 131; 6, 603; G. 
1,13. Ob hoc quia 3, 332; οὗ hanc causam quod 1,720. 8, 345 
non quod ille merebatur, sed hospitalitatis causa; 8, 641 ¢a causa 
guod. Propter is of more frequent occurrence, 6. g. p. quod 3, 
127; 3, 707; 11, 259; p. quia 8, 664; 3, 75. propterea quod 4, 
463. Propterea (1:17) is confined to D., excepting 2, 726 p. 
quia sequitur. In D. it is followed by guod, and in a few passages 
by guia, as 7,776 non est fas attingere, propterea quia nec sol 
tangetur. 

Both particles are fairly common in the commentaries following 
scio, noto, etc., especially when these verbs are in the passive 
periphrastic, e. g. 1, 3 sciendum est quod. 2,199 et notandum 
quia. 

Quoniam is used with the indicative, and the preference for it 
in D. is clearly marked. 


d. Concessive Clauses. 


1. Licet (236 : 27).—Licet is used regularly with the subjunc- 
tive, though the indicative is found, in D. 1, 363 licet et alio ordine 
historia ista narratur. It is used in both S. and D., introducing 
the statements of others, e. g. 1, 27 licet multi separant, and is 
also used with a few adjectives, e. g. 6, 270 licet minoris, and very 
rarely in a few other connections, 6. g. 1, 369 licet mutato ordine; 
4, 56 licet oblique. 

2. Quamvis (19 : 66).—Not only is guamvis much more fre- 
quently used in D. than in S., but the usage is also much more 
varied. S. has it with the subjunctive only. In four passages 
(1, 2; I, 223; I, 505; 8, 90) it is used to introduce the statements 
of others. D. has nineteen similar statements, and the indicative 
is used in ten. The indicative also occurs in one other place: 10, 
36 quamvis quattuor naves exustae sunt. It is used twice with 
an adjective: 4, 448 q. magno; G.1, 47 AVARI id est quamvis 
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avari. 3, 274 it is used with the abl. abs., and 8, 65 quamvis enim 
alibi ortus, sus is omitted. 

3. Quamquam (53 : 5)-— Quamquam is in nearly all cases in S. 
used with the subjunctive, but in 1, 477 q. mortuus, and 9, 439 q. 
vulneratus, it is used with the participle. The indicative is used 
4, 8 q. significat, where signzficat precedes, 9, 504 q. possumus 
(possimus also MS reading), and 10, 618 4. moriturus est, tamen 
a diis originem ducit. About one-half of the remainder are 
general quotations or general expressions of opinions, e. g. 1, 664 
quamquam alii dicant ex ipsa et Marte, alii ex ipsa et Vulcano, 
alii vero...velint. Excepting in 12, 389 4. cum maiore dolore, 
D. has only the indicative, as 2, 44 quamquam alii... ferunt; 
2, 244 q. dederunt (Verg. dedere) ; 10, 802 4. furit (Verg. furit). 
Deducting the last two, there remains but one verb due directly 
to the commentator, and that is in a statement with a parallel in 
S., where the subjunctive is used in similar examples. Ad 2, 12 
is given a statement about the use of guamquam, ‘melius praesenti 
iungitur tempori,’ though in ten places S. has the perfect or 
imperfect subjunctive. Commenting on adsens, 4, 384, D. says: 
“δι debuit ‘absens’ ‘quamquam’ subiungere, ut esset ‘quamquam 
absens,’ 


D. Prepositions. 


1. Propter (454 : 167), 2. Ob (51 : 61).—The following table 
will give the number of occurrences of propter and οὗ in seven 
different divisions : 


Propter. Οὗ. 

S. D. Ss. D. 
Nouns, 342 119 6 24 
Rel. Pro., 19 18 14 14 
Hoc, 6 4 26 II 
Illud, 39 II ve’ ies 
Causam, 6 3 4 7 
Gerund., 8 4 Sie υἱὲ 
Participle, 34 8 I 5 


Where fropter is used, the ratio of the occurrences in the two 
commentaries is about the same as the general ratio, excepting 
when it is used with the relative pronoun. With it the ratio for 
D. is relatively much greater both for propter and 06. With rem, 
οὗ is used nine times; propfer once—6, 230 propter quam rem. 
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The gerund. and z//ud are used only with propter, while hoc 
occurs much more frequently in D. than in S. 

The attitude of the two commentaries is not the same toward 
the two prepositions. S. has only guam ob rem and quam οὗ 
causam, while D. uses hance and aliam as well. S. has a larger 
proportion than D. of nouns with propier; D. a larger proportion 
with 04. The same is true of passive participle with noun, the 
combination equalling the prep. with abstract noun and genitive, 
as G. 3, 2 ob occisos Cyclopas; 5, 49 propter perditum patrem. 
One of the gerundives (10, 8) with propier in D. is really a repe- 
tition of the comment in S. which has propter removendam 
contentionem et dissensionem ; D., p. r. dissensionem. 

Propter is used with causa 8, 15, non tantum praesens imperium, 
sed et causa hostilitatis antiquae; 6, 670 ILLIVS ERGO propter 
illum, vel causa illius; and occasionally propter is found in the 
crit. app. for causa of the text. 

3. Juxta.—The commentaries do not differ in the use of zaxta 
meaning ‘near to.’ Ad 5, 626, S. has ‘qui oritur, ut Sallustius 
dicit, iuxta solis aestivi pulsum.’ Here, zuxta pulsum may bea 
Servian expression, :wxfa meaning either ‘in consequence of?’ 
(see Lex.), or ‘near to’ temporal, equalling ‘sub,’ as in a few other 
passages: Pliny, N. H. 2, 77 i. solstitia; Dial. de Or. 22 i. finem 
vitae; Gell. 17, 21, 14 i. ea tempora. The first meaning seems 
preferable. 


E, Adjectives. 


The number of occurrences of a few adjectives has been 
collected. With respect to some of them the usage in the two 
commentaries isthe same; as pristinus (16: 4), reciprocus (13 : 3), 
super fluus (30: 9), verisimtile (14:5). There is perhaps a slight 
difference in the use of vicinus (88 : 23), but it is clearly marked 
in the case of congruus (23:1), incongruus (21: 3), absolutus 
(19: 2), figuratus (8:17), nimius (78:6). Most of the latter 
have to do with literary criticism, and indicate that the critical 
attitude of the scholiast was not the same as that of Servius, the 
two not calling attention to exactly the same phases of expression 
in the work criticised. However, the apparently wide divergence 
between the two is to be interpreted in the light of the fact that 
the more any one phase was developed by S., the less remained 
to be done by the scholiast to give an exhaustive discussion of 
the subject. This, however, does not apply to the use of fguratus, 
in the use of which D. surpassed S. 
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The use of a preposition with an adjective as an adverb is 
confined within rather narrow limits. Lx aperto (S. 7:1), ex 
timproviso (6: 2) and de industria (D. 4). Eight other scattering 
examples were noticed, as #7 incerto 1, 672; ex abrupto I, 226. 


F. Adverbs. 
1. Zime. 


Particles indicating time are more frequent than any other class, 
and the usage, as a result, is much more varied. In the use of 
many of them there is the ratio of about three to one, while in 
the case of others there is a distinct preference shown by one or 
other of the commentaries. Adhuc (56 : 22), diu (31 : 12), exinde 
(26:11), dentgue (20:7) are used in the same way by both. 
Antehac (7) was noticed only inS. Aliguando (34 : 6) is repeated 
in a few passages, as 1, 1; 1, 576; 3, 277, and also occurs with 
other words indicating time: nunc 4, 483; semper G. 3, 509. 
Ante and antea, the former much the more frequently, are used 
singly and also in connection with fost (fostea), and more 
commonly with nunc. Zum demum occurs in D. 1, 446, is 
explained 1,629 by fostea, and in S. 2,795 by novissime. Denuo 
(7 : 6) is relatively most frequent in D., while deinde (11 : 21) 
occurs still more frequently. 

Terms indicating time present to the writer, as well as those 
indicating time present to Vergil or to a character in Vergil, are 
of common occurrence. odie is used to indicate the usage of 
the time of the commentator as compared with that of the time 
of Vergil or of his characters. 3, 12 hodie guoque is used, and 
B. 4, 30 guae hodie roscida, olim quercus sudabant, olim is used 
as a correlative. Hodteque with the same meaning occurs with 
more frequency in D. (23: 13), it being preceded by ef 4, 242, 
and G. 1, 109 et apud antiquos et hodieque in aliquibus provinciis. 
It is used with oltm 2, 464. 

Modo (150 : 54) in most places indicates something present to 
Vergil or to a character, as 2, 58 et modo ‘trahebant’ ad deside- 
rium trahentium. In some passages (10: 3) it refers to the time 
of the commentator, 6. g. 8, 127 nam modo ‘quem precari’ 
dicimus. In both commentaries there are some instances (54: 13) 
in which it is used with some other particle: Jaulo post 9, 439; 
7,531; 10, 424; 11, 599; alt? (16:5), alias (21: 3), interdum 
(5:1), and a few times with ante, modo, nunc 4, 323, postea, 
superius; see I, 50 superius ... nunc, superius ... modo. 
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Nunc is more frequently used (222: 62), especially when refer- 
ence is made to the time of the commentator (32 : 17), but less 
commonly than modo in correlated statements (23: 10). It occurs 
four times in succession 3, 24. In addition to the passages where 
alias is used with modo or nunc, it occurs a few times singly 
(15 : 7) and is repeated a few times or used with fic, chiefly in Ὁ. 

Lnterdum, when used singly, in D. is relatively more frequent 
than in S., but when repeated (18: 1) is almost entirely confined 
to S., as is modo...interdum, and is occasionally used with a 
few other particles. Some preference is shown in the case of 
tterum (7:11), followed by a quotation 7, 397; 4, 92; tugiter 
(5: 1), mox (10: 21); but none in the case of necdum (9: 2), 
nondum (26:6), numquam (67:24). Olim (13:16) is used 
more freely in D. than in S., though the explanations of olm in 
Vergil are more common in 5. Ad 1, 20 the statement is made 
OLIM quandoque. et tria tempora significat. Quandogue is 
also the explanation 10, 12; G. 2, 403. G. 2, 94 adverbium 
culuslibet temporis. Futuri femporis is the explanation 1, 203; 
I, 288; 7, 234, 4, 627. G. 4,420 D. has ef aliter: ‘olim’ pro 
‘aliqguando, while S. has OLIM quovis tempore G. 2, 190, and 
fere, ut solet: nam non est adverbium temporis 8, 391. 

Paulo post (138 : 8) clearly indicates a difference between the 
commentaries. It is frequently used with dicturus est, as is post, 
G. 1,177 post dicturus est. It is also used as a correlative with 
modo or nunc in a few passages. Paulo ante is found only a few 
times (7 : 6). 

The difference is just as clearly shown in the use of plerumque 
(145: 7). One of its most common uses is in indicating the 
customary usage of poets, as 8, 77 plerumque tamen poetae 
euphoniae causa antiquitatem sequuntur. 2, 157 it occurs three 
times in succession. /ostea (137: 63) does not indicate any 
difference in usage, though posteaguam (2, 44; 2, 616; 5, 48; B. 
10, 18; G. 4, 303) is used only in D. 

Primum, primo and prius are frequently used with several 
other particles in comparisons of different periods of time, as 
primo... deinde... postea 1, 267; primo...medio tempore 
...nunc 7,601. Pr.... post (28: 11), postea (16: 5) are used 
without distinction, while in the case of primo... deinde (8 : 13) 
and primo...inde (7:1) a preference is shown. Primum... 
mox (3:2) is not freely used, while there are three other instances 
in S. containing 27. with a correlative. 
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Protinus is explained by continuo 3, 416; tugiter 7, 601; 10, 
340; deinceps G. 4, 1. D. has three explanations, hic statem, 
alibi, porro tenus, 2, 437, and the latter part only 9, 335; and 
licet 9, 147. It also uses the word 11, 243 (2) and Ὁ. 1, 31. 
Aliquamdtu occurs 4, 471, quamdiu afew times in both (6: 4), 
and as a correlative with famdiu (7:6). Quando is closely 
connected with sz guidem, by which it is defined seven times in 
S., Ὁ. adding guontam 1, 261, QVANDO siquidem, guonzam, 
which is the explanation 2, 446. Quando is regularly used with 
the indicative, though the subjunctive is found in a few instances, 
as 2,414 incerlum est ergo quando vitiata sit. (Siguidem is used 
6, 530; G. 1,7; I, 17 to explain sz of the text, and is used in D. 
I, 2; 5,118.) There is nothing worthy of note in the use of 
quandoque (7: 2) and guondam (9:6). B. 5, 67 guotannis 15 
explained by sinmgulis guibusque annis, an expression which occurs 
5, 60; 6, 14; G. 1, 193; while Ὁ. has guofannis ten times. 

Quotiens (65 : 12) and its compounds are used more commonly 
inS.thanin D. It is used with fotiens 1, 371; 9, 138. Aliquo- 
tiens is found 8, 294, and 6, 37 al....al.... nonnumquam; in D. 
three times. Quotienscumque (10: 2) is also used with guotiens 
3, 384. Semel, both singly and repeated, occurs in both, as well 
as semel...tterum. 12, 581 semel... tlerum. 9, 596 semel ab 
Hercule, post a Graecis. adit tradunt semel a Graects, nunc a 
Latinis. Statim (51:26) and simul (40:18) are used rather 
freely in both, but szmu/ ac or atgue (7) is confined ἴο 5. Quo- 
usgue occurs 4, 98, and hucusque is used 5, 603; 6, 62 to explain 
hactenus. 

Ad 3, 229, 5. gives a twofold explanation of rursus: interdum 
iteratum aliquid significet, ... interdum sine iteratione est. Nearly 
the same explanation is given 4, 534 frequenter ‘iterum,’ raro 
‘vicissim.’ It is used the same way in both, the only feature of 
interest being its use with verbs compounded. with ve- (8: 3). 
Commenting on retro repressit 2, 378, D. says: aut ‘retro’ vacat, 
aut in ‘repressit’ ‘re’ vacat. Sed veteres retro repressit dicebant, 
ut et (5, 21) nec nos obniti contra. The cases noticed in the 
commentaries show that it was a feature not confined to the 
ancients: 2, 178 revertebantur rursus; 6, 326 redeat rursus; 11, 
51 rursus reddimus. Similar to this use of rursus is that of post, 
11, 818 sequitur post. | 
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2. Flace. 


Lie (137: 12), £62 (22: 98).—The personal equation in the 
commentaries is clearly shown in the attitude of the writers to 26z 
and illic. Servius seems to avoid 162 and steadily adheres to zd/1c. 
Both are used as correlatives with other particles, as «bz and hic, 
and in one place in D., 12, 176 ibi. . . hic occurs three times, and 
six times 4, 340. D. has zbigue eleven times, as 1, 720 pervenit 
ad litus ibique scapham ascendit, and 2dzdem three times—1, 446; 
I, 751; and 6. 2, 140, in a comment introduced by ef aliter. 
The different attitude is shown by the comments 3, 171, where S. 
reads quae illic colitur; D. says quae ibi colitur, as 10, 13. 1, 6 
illic Saturnus latuerit (also 8, 322) is followed by 752 latuerant 
incolae. 

Hic (167 : 335), Hoc loco (209 : 76).—The Scholia have ἀξ: much 
more commonly than has S., which uses hoc loco with about the 
same relative frequency as D. Both words are used in comparing 
statements made in different parts of the commentary, and supra, 
superius and alibi are of common occurrence with them. The 
number of occurrences of a/zéz is practically the same for both 
(181 : 179), indicating a much freer use by D., and corresponding 
somewhat to the freer use made of hic. A/zb7 repeated is confined 
chiefly to D., though it occurs in 5. three times in succession 3, 231. 

In the use of a few other particles of time a distinction is shown, 
as aliunde (S. 6), usquequaque (5. 6). Others occur with about 
the average ratio in the two works: Jonge (31 : 8), musquam or 
nec usqguam (25:5), porro (6:5). Excepting in one passage 
(7, 2), forro is used in explaining 270- in other words: 1, 2 pro- 
fugus porro fugatus; 3, 13 procul quasi porro ab oculis. The 
same explanation of procul occurs again 6, 10, and is implied 1, 
2, where profugus is also explained qui procul a sedibus vagatur. 
D. has procul dubio 3, 607; G. 2, 381. Ubique (82: 28), ubi- 
cumque (5 : 2) and undicumque, 1, 54, need no special mention. 

Usque of the text is variously commented on: 6, 487 dz; 10, 
321 lamdiu, donec; B. 9,64 iugiter. G.2,1 hactenus is explained 
by Aucusgue, which occurs 9, 116; 9, 389. Usgue ad is found 
(65 : 23); usque in 8, 724; 11, 247; €0 usque 8, 646, and BZ. 9g, 2. 
Cumas usque 6,1; usque illuc 3, 692, and in reverse order 694. 
Usque dum is used four times, while usgue is used six times in D. 
to mark the limits of a quotation: 4, 56; 4, 309; 4, 453; 4, 683; 
5) 73 9, 389 ut Nisus usque ‘quave sequar’ dixisse videatur. 
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3. Manner. 


The occurrences of several adverbs of manner have been 
noticed, and, as in the case of adjectives, a preference is shown in 
the use of some, while in the case of others there is none at all. 
Some of them pertain to general matters, and there is no reason 
why we should expect any preference to be shown. However, in 
the case of others there is involved the critical attitude of the 
writer, and for this reason there is a distinction. Alioguin 
(5:12), altogue (D. 5); abusive (47 : 6), congrue (20: 1), tncon- 
grue (12:3), more than half having the negative; jAgurate 
(33 : 37), t"vidtose (17 : 16) show individual preference. Adso- 
lute (15 : 5) shows the average ratio. In nearly all cases invicem 
(27 : 3) is used with the reflexive pronoun, as G. 4, 257 se pedibus 
invicem tenent; 11, 262 fuerunt in se invicem saevi; 10, 79 sibi 
invicem emittebant. | 

Latenter (50:13) is used chiefly with fangit or ostendit in 
illustrating the art of Vergil, as 12, 295 ALTVS EQVO equi 
magnitudinem latenter ostendit. Clam is used the same way I, 
363 clam tangit historiam. Elsewhere it does not refer to the acts 
of Vergil, and is not freely used in either commentary. Palam 
(1:5) is rarely found. Merito is most freely used by D. (19: 25), 
though zmmerito with a negative is more common in 9. (10: 1). 
Ad 6, 382 parumper of Vergil is explained by paulatim, and 7, 
529 sensim and paulatim are used in successive co-ordinate 
clauses. erite, applied to the words of Vergil, is chiefly used 
by S. (33 : 5), the superlative being found in a few passages. In 
the commentaries no difference is shown in the use of paulatim 
(15 : 6), as there is in the case of raptim (S. 13), usurpative (14), 
and verecunde (22:1), where the difference is very marked. It 
is less so in the case of similiter (24: 11), sponte (17:6) and ultro 
(2:7). Ad 3, 29 and 6. 2, 11 sponte is mentioned as a noun. 
Ad 5, 55, commenting on z/tvo, S. makes it equivalent to insuper 
and sfonte. 2,145 ultro non est sponte sed insuper, the latter 
being used as definition 9, 724; 12, 3. Ad G. 1, 34 and 127, Ὁ. 
explains 256 by ultro, sua sponte, as does S. 7, 491. 

Valde (36 : 18) is used by both in explaining words of Vergil 
as well as in connected explanations: 12,1 infractos valde fractos ; 
I, 200 penitus; 2, 711 longe; 4, 96 adeo; 6, 382 parumper. 3, 
475 de quo valde quaeritur. Compounds of versus—deorsum, 
retrorsum, introrsum, seorsum and sursum—are chiefly found in 
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D., except sursum, which is also used by 5. (3:5). See 1, 224 
DESPICIENS deorsum aspiciens, sicut ‘suspiciens’ sursum 
aspiciens. 


4. Degree. Modal. 


In the use of aliguatenus (5. 3), admodum (9:1), minime 
(30:1), omnino (1:7), penitus (39: 2), a preference is clearly 
indicated, as well as in the case of haud (25: 3), which is used 
chiefly with Jonge (22:1). Ad 9, 373 S. explains haud temere 
by non sine causa, and 11, 106 haud aspernanda by non contem- 
nenda, while Ὁ. (4, 86) has ‘haud exercet’ for the ‘non exercet’ 
of Vergil, and G. 2, 336 kaud natum in what purports to be a 
quotation from Varro. S. has haud facile G. 1, 229, and 9, 789 
haud alitery ina comment ona simile in Vergil. Meguiqguam of 
the text is explained by non 4, 209; 5, 435; 9, 362; r2, 634; G. 
1,192; 1, 403. Frustra is not freely used (10:2). Nequaquam 
is used four times by S. (2, 615; 3, 36; 3,517; 7, 730) and twice 
by D.—12, 45, in explaining haudguaguam of the text, and 10, 
164 (“ex uno Turonensi edidit Daniel’’). Commenting on male 
fida, 2, 23, S. says: ‘‘male minutionem habet, non negationem.” 
A similar comment is given 4, 8 male sana non plene sana; male 
enim plerumque non, plerumque minus significat, sicut ve, ut 
vecors ef vesanus. G. 1, 105 MALE PINGVIS non pinguis. 
To this is added nam male apud Vergilium sacpe pro non signi- 
ficat, ut male sana sororem, making male fully equal to non— 
while S. ad loc. says non plene sana; 1, 208 5. uses male valens 
twice to explain ae¢ger, and the word occurs again B. 2, 23. 

Partim ... partim (10: 1) is practically confined to S., for the 
occurrence in D., G. 2, 140, is in a comment introduced by ef 
aliter. Fere (12:3), prope (15:9), parum (10: 2), praecipue 
(23:18), nimium (11:7), non sine (21:4), sine dubto (26: 7), 
non dubie (D. 2), with one or two exceptions, are used about the 
same in both. 

Tantum (238 : 60) is chiefly used to indicate the limitations of 
a statement, as 8, 532 ambae particulae ad ornatum pertinent 
tantum, and fanfummodo (17 : 6) is sometimes used in its stead. 
Though occurring much less frequently than /antum, tanlummodo 
is used 7, 319; 9, 280; B. 2, 3 to explain /anztum of the text. It 
is also used to explain modo of the text 1, 388; G. 3, 10; 4, 50; 
2,160. Solus is used in some places limiting a single word, but 
solummodo is only in D., 1, 159 INSVLA PORTVM EFFICIT hoc 
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enim solummodo portus quod illi insula anteposita est. 25 tan- 
tum, in quantum and in commune occur a few times, chiefly in S., 
while quantum ... tantum is fairly common. 


G. Particles. 
1. Copulative Conjunctions. 


1. £f.—Both commentaries furnish examples of ef used several 
times in succession, as 1, 329 ef ad five times in succession; I, 520 
ergo et aetate et honore et facundia et omni virlute accipiunt. 1, 
481 et per four times; 3, 284 et ab; G. 2, 177 et de. Nouns 
connected by ef... ef with verb in singular have been noticed in 
a few places (22:4). A few of these are worthy of quotation: 
G. 1, 262 “bz ef venatio ef aucupia et agrorum cullura exercetur, 
6, 21 guod εἰ Plato dicit in Phaedone et Sappho in lyricts et 
Bacchylides in dithyrambis et Euripides in Hercule. 1, 28 tum 
perituram et civitatem et regnum Troianum. 4, 9 licet et Pacu- 
vius et Ennius frequenter dixerit, Plinius tamen exclusit. 6, 432 
quod ei epitheton et Plato et Homerus dat; 6, 473 nam de hoc 
sermone quaerit et Probus et alii; 9, 600 quam et Cato in origini- 
bus et Varro in gente populi Romani commemorat; (cf. G. 2, 34; 
2, 412; 3, 481;) 12, 225 commendabat et origo maiorum et 
paterna virtus et propria fortitudo. 

2. Ac (20:59), 3. Algue (17: 47).—One of the most noticeable 
features of the use of ac is the recurrence in D. (13) of ae per hoc, 
as 1, 636 Dei id est Liber? patris, ac per hoc vinum; G. 3, 51 et 
aliter: ‘turpe’ autem ‘caput’ amplum atque magnum ac per hoc 
lerribile. Et per hoc is used less freely (5:9). As a simple 
connective ac is not very commonly used (20: 46). 

Algue is used in a few formulae in both S. and D.: 5, 19 hinc 
atque hinc (a Vergilian reminiscence 1, 162); hac atgue zllac B. 4, 
19; G. 1, 120; 6. 2, 389; G. 3, 24; G. 1, 266, 7, 672, the last 
being the only instance of its use in the comments on the Aeneid. 
Fluc atgue illuc occurs a few times in D.: 10, 304; 12, 558; 12, 
664; B. 6, 76. (uc et tlluc is found 3, 35; 9, 416; B. ro, 68.) 
In other connections afgue occurs less frequently in 5. than in D. 
(12: 41). 

4. Etiam.—Etiam occurs about 1050 times in the ratio of 3: 1, 
and is the affirmative particle most frequently used. As aterm 
common to all Latin it does not present any features of interest, 
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excepting, perhaps, that it is followed by a preposition in S.. 
relatively more frequently than in D. 

5. Quogue (39 : 39)-—In marked contrast with the frequency 
of eftam are the comparatively’ few occurrences of guogue. The 
preference for efzam is shown in some of the comments on the 
words of Vergil: 5,801 MERVI QVOOVE etiam praestiti; 7, 1 
TV QOVOOQVE sicut Misenus, Palinurus etiam. B.9,51 ANIMVM 
Q. etiam memoriam. G. I, 82 SIC Q. etiam per. 

6. Hem (263 : 47).—ltem with its usual meaning is used chiefly 
to connect a quotation with a statement that has immediately 
preceded (242: 35). %Inthis number are included about a dozen 
instances in S. and a few in D. in which the quotation is indirect 
with some verb of saying, as 10, 272 Plinius etiam Secundus dicit 
...item hoc quoque commemorat. In most instances, as in the 
above, it is used to join two statements or quotations: 2, 204 
serpens amplexus; item (225) delubra ad summa dracones. In 
this it is little more than δέ, taking the place of alzbz, and 3, 73 
ttem aliter is used exactly as ef alzter in the comments on G. 

When not used to connect quotations it is found in a variety of 
connections. In 7, 678 it occurs three times in succession in a 
discussion of the derivation of Laurentum. In other passages it 
is used to connect co-ordinate statements, as 6, 623 Thyestes, 
unde Aegistheus natus est, item Cinyras; 6, 652 subaudis inanes, 
item equos inanes; 6, 767 nam sextus est rex Albanorum. item 
Numitor tertius decimus fuit. 

7. Non modo...sed etiam and Equivalents.—The use of this 
formula is a fairly correct test of the style of different writers. 
There is such a diversity in its use in the present case that the 
results of an examination of the formula will not be without 
interest. S. prefers mon fantum in the first member of the 
formula; D., zon solum, In the second member the number 
incomplete or having sed only is about the same for both, but 
greater proportionally for Ὁ. Verum etiam is found only in D., 
e. g. 4, 453 non solum adversa petitionibus inveniri, verum etiam 
mortem denuntiari. Von solum...sed ef is found only in D., 
e. g. 2, 688 non solum utilis et necessaria sed et honesta. On the 
other hand, zon tantum...sed ef is found only in S., 6. g. 9, 2 
ministra non tantum dearum sed et deorum, though found in T 
ad 8, 381. on solum sed etiam is the form regularly used in the 


rejected readings where the formula occurs. 
28 
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2. Disjunctive Conjunctions. 


1. Vel.— Vel occurring four times in succession is found in D. 
4, 449 and 6,15. In the comment 3, 697, three belong to the 
Servian comment: vel ab Achaemenide admontti, vel ab Heleno, 
vel ab Anchise, vel αὖ oraculis. With three, there are five similar 
to the last: 1, 118; 6, 37; 12, 707; B. 6, 9; G. 1, 145. The 
number belonging entirely to the individual commentaries is not 
large—9: 5. 

Vel... vel (182: 145).—In only a few instances is a second vel 
added to S. by D., 6. g. 8, 9; 9, 335 DEO vel vino, vel somno; 
B. 5, 65 vel felices, vel infelices. Vel is used to connect pairs of 
words, e. g. 1, 60 SPELVNCIS ATRIS vel fenebrosis, vel magnis; or 
clauses, those introduced by guza or guod being the most common, 
6. Ρ. 1, 275 LAETVS virtute alacer, vel quia avo regnum redat- 
derat, vel quia ipse novam urbem et novum condebat imperium ; 
2, 60 vel ut caperetur, vel quod Graect simulabant. 

As a single connective vel is used more freely (219 : 420), the 
greater frequency in D. being very noticeable, three features 
being characteristic: (1) ve/ introducing a general comment; 
(2) vel certe; (3) vel followed by a parenthetic clause such as uf 
quidam volunt, 

1. In about 75 comments D. uses vel to connect a general 
statement with what precedes, e. g. 11,131 SAXA TROIANA 
ambitiose ait, quasi Troianis fataliter debita. vel ‘Trotana’ in 
usum Trotanorum. 

2. Vel certe (6: 34).—Of the six in S., another vel precedes 
in three, and ad 12, 200 vel certe is the reading of om. P, leaving 
2, 15 and 8, 51 as sure Servian instances of the independent use 
of vel certe. In D., vel precedes ad 1, 67, where cerfe is an 
addition to the vel... vel of S.; 1, 279; B. 9, 45 metra vel rhyth- 
mos, vel cerle numeros versuum. In other passages, vel certe is 
used as ve/ in the first division, e.g. 2, 210 SUFFECTI pro 
infecti... vel certe inferiorem oculorum partem habentes infectam. 

3. Vel preceding parenthettc statement (5: 44).—S. ad 1, 22 
has ‘vel, ut Varro ait,’ and 1, 532 ‘vel, ut Varro dicit,’ a vel 
preceding in each instance. 1, 323 and 3, 444 ‘vel, ut alii dicunt’ 
is used ; 6, 638 vel, ut supra diximus; G. 2, 412 vel quod, ut dicit 
Donatus; 3, 680 the verb is omitted—‘vel, ut alii.’ Similar to 
these are 1, 104 vel gubernacula vel, quod melius est, re vera 
remi; B. 3, 36 and G. 2, 412, all having guod melius est following 
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the second ve/. Excepting 1, 18, the passages in Ὁ. do not have 
a second vel, e.g. 1, 506 SAEPTA ARMIS satellitum scilicet. 
Vel, ut quidam volunt, pro armatis, ut feta armis. In D. there 
is quite a variety in the forms of statement, e. g. 1, 369 μέ alzts 
videlur; 5,30 ut guibusdam videtur; 8,9 ut dicttur; B. το, 9 ut 
alit; G. 4, 386 ut Pompetus dicit. With these has been classed 
8, 242 vel, st incurvum quid fuisset. Sive is used in the same 
way 5, 241 reg? Thebanorum, sive, ut quidam volunt, Orchoment- 
orum. (Instances of auf used in the same way in 5. (8), e. g. 3, 
275 aut... aut, ut quidam volunt; and in D. 1, 427 aut, ut apud 
quosdam fuit; 3, 249; 10, 558; B. 9, 23, and, without preceding 
aut, B. 7,14. Aut...aut quod melius est (or an equivalent) is 
found 2,319; 6,694; 9, 672, and in thirteen other passages in S.) 

(As an intensive particle ve/ is occasionally found (18 : 4), e. g. 
I, 277 urbis enim illius verum nomen nemo vel in sacris enuntiat.) 

A feature of some interest is the use of ve/ in the MS readings 
(about 350) excluded by Thilo-Hagen from the text. A majority 
of these are found in a few MSS—C 20, T 65, D 30, F 20; and 
ad B. and G., H 20, R 70, the last two agreeing in this respect 
with the MSS of the Scholia. 


2. Sive.—D. has sive six times in succession 4, 377; four times 
G. 2, 383, as has S. 9, 361. Sive occurring two or more times in 
succession is not of common occurrence (25 : 15), its place being 
taken by vel. Used singly it is relatively much more frequently 
used in D. (7: 14). Sve occurs about 75 times in rejected MS 
readings given in the crit. app., and of these 60 are found in T, 
where it takes the place of utrum...an,e.g.ad 8, 604 and 8, 
702; of vel, e.g. 4, 62 and 10, 532, and in general is used the 
same as vel. 


3. Adversative. 


1. Autem is one of the particles most freely used. A collection 
of 215 examples from about half of the first book of A. (152 : 63) 
would indicate about the average ratio for the entire mass, with 
something over twenty-five hundred occurrences. 

2. Vero (276 : 145) seems relatively a little more frequent in D. 
than in S., but is without features of special interest in either. AZ 
(2 : 18) seems to be avoided by S., and in both instances (1, 67; 
I, 409) there are different MS readings, as is also the case in 
some of the passages in Ὁ. Ad B. 2, 12, 5. explains af mecum 
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of Vergil by verum mecum, and D. 2, 559 has me autem for at 
me, and 1, 418 deest at illi. Ad¢tamen is found in D. 3, 73; 4, 56. 

3. Salfem occurs but a few times, 6. g. 7, 442 si non aetas, 
saltem religio sacerdotii. 

4. Atgut (57:7) is not freely used by D., and 8, 276; 8, 686 
there are other MS readings. Ceferum (18:11) and verum 
(9 : 6) are used with the same frequency in the two commentaries, 
neither of them being very common. N2zhilominus (6: 2) is used 
by 9. ad 6, 212 to explain ec minus, and is written separately, as 
in 9, 742; G. 2, 408. 

5. Contra (68: 13), econtra (35:2), ὁ contrario (12: 17).— 
Though contra is most frequently used, econfra is the character- 
istic Servian form. In Ὁ. it is found 1, 71, and G. 4, 104 (“‘edidit 
Ursinus not. ad Serv., p. 294”’), preceded in the same comment 
by contra in S. These words are generally used to introduce a 
quotation, e. g. 1, 523 ut contra et Numidae infreni cingunt, and 
in both commentaries contra is used with a statement in opposition 
to one already made, as in 1, 104 et contra pro passivi verbi 
significatione activum ponitur. 45 confrario is used the same as 
contra and econtra, though in three passages (1, 576; 4, 40; 5, 
20) D. has contrario without the preposition. 


4. Causal, 


1. Namque (110: 17).—Namque was noticed in 127 passages, 
postpositive in about a third of them (44 : 83). When it is in the 
second place it is followed by a word beginning either with a 
vowel or ὦ (20: 2), or consonant (18:4). When first in the 
clause it is used more frequently before a vowel (45: 4) than 
before a consonant (27:7). While there is no marked difference 
in its use so far as frequency of occurrence is concerned, it occurs 
in S. more frequently before a vowel (65:45); in D. more 
frequently before a consonant (11 : 6). 

2. Enim occurs third in the clause (16: 7) in some passages 
where it follows est. itenim is not at all freely used (3 : 3), while 
guippe (31 : 9) is used the same in both commentaries. 


5. lative. 


I. Hague occurs second in the clause (21 : 5) more frequently 
than first (3 : 6), and the usage in the two commentaries is not 
exactly the same in this respect. 
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2. Igttur (13:14) is relatively more freely used by D. than 
by S. 

3. Ergo is by far the most common illative particle (347 : 301), 
and is relatively more common in D. than in S., being used in 
many instances to introduce statements only loosely connected 
with what precedes. 

4. £o, followed by guod in all cases, is not freely used (4: 7). 
Somewhat similar to this use of eo showing the logical derivation 
of a statement is the use of ad ¢0 quod (137 : 36) in explanations 
of the meaning of terms, as 1, 85 procella ab eo quod omnia 
percellat ; 2,448 DECORA ab eo quod est decus; 8, 603 Tarcho 
. .. de Graeco veniens, ab eo quod est Tarchon. 

5. Hinc.—The most noticeable feature about the use of kine is 
its use as an introduction to a quotation or to some general 
remark. In this connection it is sometimes followed by guod (26) 
and in a fewer number of places by #//ud, as 2, 255 hinc est quod 
dicit (340) oblati per lunam et alibi (397) per caecam noctem. 
B. 2, 70 hinc est illud in primo (37) mene incepto desistere victam. 
Sometimes there follows a general remark, as G. 1, 205 hinc est 
quod solem ad unumquodque signum alii... dicunt venire; G. 
I, 166 hinc est quod dicitur. These forms of statement are 
practically confined to S. (51 : 3), only one of the latter, 2, 172, 
referring to a quotation. 

In thirteen passages the reference is to a fact not quoted, as 10, 
273 hinc est quod .. . non semper est noxia. 

flinc not followed by guod is fairly common (111 : 64), but 5. 
uses it freely as an introduction to quotations, while D. does not 
(63:7), e.g. 1,642 hinc est quam Belus et omnes a Belo soliti. 
In a few instances Ainc is used in giving derivations, as 4, 205 
orasse ...hine et oratores dicimus. Cf. 10, 96; zz, zoo unde et 
oratores. In D. it is most freely used in introducing a conclusion 
from a preceding statement, as 11, 532 alii putant Opim et 
Hecaergon nutritores Apollinis et Dianae fuisse: hinc itaque 
Opim ipsam Dianam cognominatam, quod supra dictum est, 
Apollinem vero Hecaergon. 

In only a few passages does hinc refer to place, and when so 
used, is repeated a few times in S. 

6. deo (336: 380).—/deo followed by causal as well as by 
particles of other kinds is freely used. Quéa is most commonly 
used (221 : 123), as G. 4, 150 quod ideo fingitur, quia Saturnus, 
ut diximus, temporum deus est. D. has a preference for ideo... 
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quod (39 : 68), as 8, 600 Philochorus ait ideo nominatos Pelasgos, 
quod velis et verno tempore advenire visi sunt, ut aves. With 
guontam, ideo is practically confined to D. (1:13), the one 
example in S. having the words in reverse order: G. 4, 8 sane 
quoniam supra ait .. . ideo intulit modo. 

A number of other particles are used with tdeo, but none of 
them as frequently as guza and guod. Of these the most common 
is uf (rarely xe), which, like guod, occurs oftener in D. than in 
5. (24: 58). Zamguam is used in D. with zdeo four times: 2, 
660; 8, 33; 8, 364; G. 1, 102 addidit ideo tamquam diceret. D. 
uses 1@¢0... quasi 3,717; 4,609; 12, 658; G. 4, 452, S. having 
the last in the comment on the next verse, and ideo... gq. again 
6,648. Jdeo...propter is found in S. 1, 75; 3, 86 (vel propter 
... vel propter); 5, 149; 6, 179; 6, 694 ideo ergo ‘non laetatus’ 
scilicet propter supplicium suum. Jdeo...quamvis is found in 
D., B. 8, 65; zdeo...guo, 2, 57 ideo suspendit... quo gravior 
narratio fieret. S. 3, 117 has ideo Cretaeis, ut Aetneis. 

deo without following particles is not uncommon (34: 109), 
and is allowed much more freely in D. than in S., it being well 
suited to the short comments characteristic of the former: G. 4, 
374 ideo ‘inanes’ dixit; 8, 720 ideo ait ‘candentis’; 4, 46 et ideo 
addidit ‘ vento.’ 

Ideoque = ideo+que is found nine times in D., as G. 1, ro 
Faunum deum appellatum, ideoque aedes sacras ‘faunas’ primo 
appellatas, postea fana dicta. 

7. Jnde.—ZJnde is used with temporal, local and illative meanings, 
all of which are comprised under its general derivational meaning, 
which leads to its use in the discussion of the derivation of words 
and of general statements. In this way it is used rather more 
freely in S. than in Ὁ. (63: 18). Asin the case of Aine, it is ina 
few instances followed by quod, as 5, 785 nam inde est quod 
sequitur (787) ‘cineres atque ossa peremptae.’ In other passages 
it refers to the derivation of words, as 1, 726 principaliter lacus 
dicitur .. . diminutio lacunar facit ... inde fit alia diminutio lacu- 
narium et per antistoichon laquearium; 4, 424 inde nostri hostes 
pro hospitibus dixerunt. In still other places it refers to the 
derivation of a general custom: 11, 186 quia apud varias gentes 
diversa fuerunt genera sepulturae, inde est quod alii obruuntur, 
alii exuruntur, alii proprias remittuntur ad patrias; alii per diem, 
alii per noctem. 

8. Unde (1224 : 203).— Unde is used the same way as inde, but 
much more freely, and the preference of S. is very clearly marked, 
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especially where it is followed by a quotation. Two explanations 
of the meaning of the word are given in the comments on genus 
unde Latinum: 1, 6 prima est iucunda absolutio, ut unde non 
referas ad personam, sed ad locum; namque unde adverbium de 
loco, non de ductu a persona. D. adds: “sed veteres ‘unde’ 
etiam ad personam adplicabant.” The note of D. gives an expla- 
nation illustrated by the commentaries themselves, as 8, 134 unde 
natus est Dardanus...unde natus est Mercurius. This agrees 
with the definition given 6, 766 a quo ut (1, 6) genus unde Lati- 
num. The statement in most instances follows uzde without 
intensification, as 4, 62 unde Sallustius ‘saltare elegantius quam 
necesse est probae.’ In nearly three hundred places (259 : 40) e?¢ 
precedes the statement, as 5, 370 unde et ‘virum se murmure 
tollit.’ tam is less freely used in the same way (82: 6), 6. g. 
B. 7, 26 unde etiam Iuvenalis ait (5, 135) vis frater ab ipsis ilibus ὃ 
A couple of sentences will illustrate the use of unde with other 
forms of derivation: 2, 486 tumultus dictus quasi timor multus: 
unde Italica bella dicta sunt tumultus. 2, 268 ‘manum’ vero, 
unde est ‘mane,’ bonum dixere veteres. 

9. ldcirco (4:5), propterea (1:17), guapropter (1:4) are 
found a few times, but only in the case of propterea is the 
personal selection strongly marked. It is found in S. 2, 726 
propterea quia sequitur. It is followed in most places by quod, 
but occasionally by guza, as above. 


6. Asseverative. 


1. Quidem (76 : 28).—In three passages in S. (1, 576; 8, 471; 
12, 931), and in D. (1, 335; 4, 12; G. 1, 193), eguidem in Vergil 
is explained by ego guidem, and in the use of guzdem no distinc- 
tion can be drawn between the two commentaries. Ne... quidem 
(26: 5) is, however, more frequently used by 5. than by D., in 
which three of the five instances are found in the comments on 
G., two of them 1, 102. 

2. Sane (317 : 403).—Thilo (p. xviii) has called attention to 
the frequent use of save in the Scholia, and the greater appropri- 
ateness of its use in 5. It is one of the most common terms used 
by both, and its use in D., with comments inferior to those with 
which it is used in S., is due to the general inferiority of D. itself. 

3. Sczlicet (342 : 117).—In the use of scilicef the two commen- 
taries agree, the ratio of occurrence being very nearly three to 
one. The characteristic use of the word is in short statements 
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calling attention to an evident interpretation of the words of 
Vergil: 4, 440 DEVS Iuppiter scilicet; 4, 115 ISTE LABOR 
scilicet explorationis a love. 4, 375 A MORTE REDVXI scilicel 
hospitto etectos except. 1, 474 ALIA PARTE ‘parte alta’ scilicet 
templi. 

4. Videlicet (1:5) occurs but few times, as 3, 73 dominatori 
videlicet omnium in mari deorum. Ad B. 6,9 ἃ part of the MSS 
read /icet for videlicet in S. 


7. Conditional. 


I. Quast (469 : 268).—The general features of the use of quas# 
are the same as for other writers. It is used with an entire state- 
ment, e.g. B. 1,74 QVONDAM FELIX quasi, iam diu ego felix 
fui aliquando in finibus vestris; 4, 377 posuzt ad inrisionem, quast: 
nunc de te curant qui ante periclitanti non curaverunt subventre ; 
with nouns, I, 219 VENATRIX Similis venatrict, td est quast 
venatrix. 4, 660 SIC sic quasi interrogatio et responsio; with 
numerous adjectives, 10, 417 quasi divinus; and participles, both 
present, as G. 2, 457 quasi poculis bella tractantes, and perfect, as 
2,644 quasi miseratus occideret, and future, as 4, 58 quasi nuptura 
pro utilitate rei publicae. With respect to the use of guasz with 
the present and perfect participle there does not seem to be any 
difference between the two commentaries. With the future, in 
addition to the passage quoted above, S. has guasz with fut. part. 
also 2, 459 (spargebant, quasi nihil profutura), 4, 659 (quasi 
peritura) and 10, 133 (quasi non pugnaturus). D. has half a 
dozen examples, e. g. 4, 229 GRAVIDAM IMPERIIS quasi 
parituram imperia; 9, 614 quasi moriturus loquitur. In only one 
other respect is there a noticeable difference—the use with Greek 
words as the equivalent of Latin expressions. Of these D. has 
four, 6. g. 8, 649 ‘coclites’... quasi στρογγυλῶπας a rotunditate. 
In S. there are twenty-nine passages in which a φασὶ explanation 
is given in Greek, e. g. 11, 598 Etruria dicta est .. . quasi ἑτερούρια - 
nam ἕτερον est alterum, ὅρος finis vocatur. 

2. Velut (18: 25), 3. Zamquam (12: 60), 4. Ut (D. 1), 5. U?- 
pote (4 : 6).— Ut is used once by D. (4, 402 ut proditricem) in the 
account of Myrmix. Both velut and famquam occur more fre- 
quently in D. than in S., though the difference between the two is 
greatest in the use of famguam. While Ὁ. has ut proditricem, it 
also has velut meretricem 4, 216, while 5. has tamquam proditorem 
1, 242. Velut and tamguam are used most frequently with adjec- 
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tives and nouns. Fairly common with verbal forms, only tam- 
guam is used with the future participle: 2, 722 INSTERNOR 
eleganter tamquam onus laturus, ut de animalibus. Though but 
a single occurrence, it is in harmony with the greater frequency 
of guast with the future participle in Ὁ. Uffote is used a little 
more frequently, and, as the others, occurs more frequently in D. 
than in 5. In general it is used the same as the rest, 6. g. 8, 597 
utpote Graeci; 3, 64 utpote adhuc puert. 


8. Comparative. 


1. The most commonly occurring comparative particles are 
stcut (446 : 140), stc (347 : 168) and zfa (77:99). The latter is 
most freely used by Ὁ. The predominance of szcu¢ is partly due 
to its use with quotations, as 1, 27 sicut in illo loco dixitque et 
proelia voce dirimit, but more especially with individual words 
used as illustrations, as 4, 8 unanimus et unanimis sicut inermus 
et inermis. When these particles are used with correlatives, fa 
... af is relatively more common in D. than in S., which uses 
stcut and stc more freely (23:6 and 81:7), though the words 
were used interchangeably: 9, 258 aézz szc, tradunt... aliz ita; 
9, 280 guidam sic intelligunt... ali ita putant; 9, 230 αἰ sic 
intelligunt ... alit ita tradunt. 

2. Quomodo and quemadmodum with sic or ita are found about 
a score of times each, and guemadmodum and quomodo without a 
correlative about 125 times. 

3. Adeo... ut (53:10) is more freely used by 5. than by D., 
though the latter has a larger number of instances in which adeo 
without following «wf is used to intensify a single word of the 
statement. 

4. Tam... quam (44: 22) is used with some freedom in both, 
though the ratio of the two 15 a little less than the general ratio. 
No special features were noticed, several different kinds of words 
being compared; 1, 70 tam virorum quam navium; 1, 232 tam 
Latine quam Graece; 3, 78 quam mentiri turpe fuerat, tam vera 
reticere. 

5. Zalts...qualis is more common in 5. than in D., as is the 
case with other comparative statements in which ¢a/e is used. 


A brief résumé will be given of the principal points of difference 
already noticed :—The use of the verb in the first person plural, 
when in the perfect referring only to preceding parts of the com- 
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mentary. Contrasted with this is the use of dictum est referring 
to all parts of the commentary. Szébaudis is freely used in S. 
and znzvenies in D., while μέ sz dicas and ut st putares is charac- 
teristic of S. Questions of all kinds introduced by utrum ... an, 
an, num and guis are confined to D. In the use of periphrastic 
forms each commentary shows decided preferences in the use of 
verbs. D. refers to poeta most freely, while 5. has ac sz diceret 
and per transitum. D.much more freely than S. refers statements 
to indefinite sources, and in the comments on G. displaces these 
by ef aliter. More nearly agreeing in the use of antiguus, 5. and 
D. stand opposed in the use of veferes and maiores. Considering 
them as supplementary pairs, a clear distinction is shown in the 
use of 22 and apud, tuxta and secundum, ob and propter. Among 
nouns significatus and gratia are differently used. Quz et ipse is 
avoided by D., which uses adamare for amare and prefers appel- 
lare of the verbs of calling, and of verbs of addition, adzeci# and 
subtunxit instead of addidit, Taken as kindred members of a 
group, there is difference in the use of guza, guod, quoniam; of 
licet, quamvis, quamquam ; of quast,velut, tamquam; of antequam 
and priusquam. Personal selection is shown in the use of several 
adjectives and adverbs, as congruus, congrue, incongruus and 
incongrue, nimius, figuratus, absolutus. Comparative particles, 
as sz¢ and zfa, are not used the same, and a distinction is shown 
in the use of a¢ and atgue, of sane and non modo and its equiv- 
alents. There is a variation in the use of aft, afguz and econtra, 
and of the temporal particles zzterdum, paulo post and plerumque. 
In connection with quotations, zfem, inde, unde and hine are not 
used the same. Preference is shown in the selection of 262) and 
tllic, and of hic and hoc loco. 

These facts are sufficient to establish the lack of homogeneity 
in the diction of the two masses of comments. The uniform use 
of diximus referring to past portions of the commentary in S., 
and the use of dictum est in D.—also used freely by C where the 
Servian MSS have diximus (see crit. app.)—point to the Servius 
as a work already completed when the Scholia were written, and 
give a valid starting-point for a negative criticism of their Servian 
origin. The MSS themselves furnish proof that some statements 
do not belong to Servius, This is shown by the statement in T 
ad 4, 694 practer quod Servius dicit guidam dicunt, followed by 
the comment of D. See also ad 5, 30; 5, 458; 11, 134; 11, 743. 
Daniel also adds ‘ut Servius dicit,’ ad B. 1, 12; 3, 20; 9,1. As 
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has been pointed out, the use of ¢¢ a/ztey separates from Servius 
at least a portion of the scholia to G.; and the occurrence, in 
about 25 passages in the comments on B. and G., of subaudi for 
the Servian form sudaudis gives warrant for relegating them to 
the crit. app., and the same is true for statements in T containing 
sive and tradunt. 

While the indications of separate authorship for the two masses 
of comments are numerous, the MSS of the Scholia have certain 
indications of individualism. A few scattered observations will 
be given with reference to T. Ad 10, 164 the Scholium, found 
only in T, has dzximus, in auctoribus, and neguaquam, which are 
characteristic of 5. It also has diximus 10, 423. Ad 7, 464 it 
has ἐμ toto Vergilio instead of in omni Vergilio, Servius ad 1, 576. 
It has guamquam (4, 296), the usual form in S., for guamvts, the 
usual form in D. Ad 4, 569 the Scholium containing hoc Joco is 
in marg., as is also iz Catone 4,698. The use of these expres- 
sions seeming to ally T with S., also separates it from the rest of 
D., and at these points at least shows different authorship. This 
indicates that the MS gives us an original base plus later critical 
accretions. This, applied to D. as a whole, explains the inherent 
differences in diction between S. and D., but does not determine 
what Servius actually wrote. That many statements in the MSS, 
as a whole, are not by Servius, gives ground for the rejection of 
some statements in the Servian MSS; but here, in the case of 
statements which are colorless, failing some indications in the 
writing of the MSS themselves the problem is insoluble. 


I-tz1no1s WESLEYAN Untversity, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. R. B. STEELE. 


Il.—THE CATALOGUES OF VICTORS AT THE 
DIONYSIA AND LENAEFEA, CIA. II 977. 


Several years ago, after studying the series of inscriptions 
pertaining to the dramatic contests in Athens (CIA. II 971-7; 
IV, pp. 218 sqq.), I was convinced that much remained to be 
done as regards the classification and interpretation of these 
important documents before they could be made to yield their 
full store of information to the historian of Greek literature and 
to the student of scenic antiquities. In the first place, serious 
doubts were raised in my mind as to the correctness of some of 
the restorations proposed by the editor of the Corpus in the lists 
of tragic and comic poets, so far as one could judge by the 
facsimiles; and in the second place as to the defensibility of his 
classification of certain fragments, in view of the information 
furnished by the chronological and didascalic notices scattered 
through Greek literature and the inscriptions. Accordingly I 
availed myself, on a recent visit to Athens, of the opportunity of 
inspecting the stones, and found some of my doubts confirmed. 
The contradictions with the literary evidence involved in the 
present classification, contradictions which every student of the 
subject must have felt, I propose to try to solve in the present 
article, and thus to gain a more solid foundation for the discussion 
of some of the broader problems which concern every student of 
the Greek drama. Some of these problems I hope to take up at 
a later time, especially in their relation to CIA. II 971, which is 
the official record, year by year, of the victors at the City 
Dionysia. 

At the outset I acknowledge the obligations which I feel, in 
common with all other students of the subject, to Professor 
Kohler, whose masterly elucidation of these inscriptions in the 
Athenische Mittheilungen (3, 104 sqq., 241 sqq.; 5, 325 sq.) first 
brought order out of chaos and made clear the significance of 
these documents. Had the full body of material been available 
at the time of his first article in 1878, no doubt his conclusions 
would have been modified in many particulars. Scarcely less 
important is the article of Bergk in the Rheinisches Museum, 34 
(1879), 292 sqq., which has contributed largely to the results 
summarized in the Corpus. Bergk pointed out a number of the 
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contradictions to which attention will be called, but by his failure 
to appreciate the official character’ of these inscriptions and the 
facility with which he explained away difficulties which opposed 
his theories, he did not give them their due weight. The new 
readings which I report are generally not of great importance. 
Such as they are, I submit them to the final judgment of the able 
epigraphist and scholar, Dr. Wilhelm, who has undertaken’ to 
re-edit this whole class of inscriptions, with the addition of some 
new fragments recently discovered.*® Since his results will be 
incorporated in Kaibel’s new collection of the Comic Fragments, 
it has seemed to me that the occasion is peculiarly opportune for 
a reconsideration of all of the fragments of the victors’ lists and 
that possibly something may thereby be contributed to the final 
disposition of these documents which we may confidently expect 
from him. 

In the thirty-two fragments of the inscription No. 977 we have 
the remains of eight distinct catalogues of victors—tragic and 
comic poets and tragic and comic actors, each in two lists, accord- 
ing as the victories were won at the Dionysia or at the Lenaea, 
In each column of the original inscription were generally seventeen 
names, the order of which was determined by the first victories. 
So much we may accept as established. Each catalogue had an 
appropriate heading. One is sufficiently preserved to identify 
the fragments as a list of tragic actors, festival unknown; of 
another a few letters only remain. For the first classification of 
the lists we are therefore obliged to depend upon the names 
themselves. For the closer classification according to the festival 
we might expect to derive some assistance from the number of 
victories assigned. But, unfortunately, the independent evidence 
in this matter is inconclusive. In only one instance are we 
informed of the number of victories won by a poet at each of the 
two festivals. The comic poet Eudoxus won three times at the 
Dionysia and five times at the Lenaea (Diog. Laert. 8. 8, 90, on 
the authority of Apollodorus), but his name does not occur in 
these fragments. The name of the tragic actor Aristodemus, 


1He had not seen Kdhler’s demonstration of this. Mention should be 
made of Kumanudes, who first detected the general nature of these lists, 
Philistor, 1, 331 sqq. 

3 Wiener Jahresheft, vol. 1; Kaibel, Com. Graec. Frag. I, praef. 

5 By the kindness of Dr. Leonardos I was permitted to see these fragments, 
but since they have not yet been published, I have not used the information 
gained from them. 
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who gained two Lenaean victories (Schol. Aesch. fals. leg. 15), is 
not found here, nor that of the tragic poet Dionysius, who was 
successful once at the Lenaea (Tzetzes, Chil. 5, 180; Diod. Sic. 
15, 74’). On account of this lack of decisive testimony, recourse 
has been had to considerations of a general nature, which too 
often lead to results of purely subjective value. One course of 
procedure is still open and has not yet been systematically 
followed: rigorously to test the lists by means of all of the 
positive data available, and especially to scrutinize the order and 
arrangement of the names of persons concerning whom we are in 
possession of sufficiently exact information. In this way we may 
hope to make some progress. 


The Comic Poets. 


Fragments d, 7, ¢, g and 4 have been joined together by Bergk 
and Kohler so that they form four continuous columns, two to six 
names alone being missing at the bottom. The text will be given 
only where it is necessary to the argument, with such restorations 
as may be regarded as practically certain. The lettering is 
generally regular, so that the number of missing letters can be 
indicated with a considerable degree of exactness. Iota occupies 
about one-half of the space of a full letter. 


I 11. 
.... ςἃ4 -.-. ἥτων Πο. . we Ι 
eo ee + oP Με[ταγέν |ns 
[Ξ]ενόφιλος I Θεό[πομπ]ος II 
[τ]ηλεκλείδης Π Πολί[ ὑξηλο] ς ΠΠ 
᾿Αριστομένης 11 Νικοφ[ῶν -] 
Κρατῖνος III ᾿Απολ[λοφάν]ης 1 
Φερεκράτης 1] ᾿Αμ[ειψίας -] 
Ἕρμιππος III Νι[κοχάρης -} 
Φρύνιχος 1] Ξεν[οφ]ῶν I 
Μυρτίλος 1 Φιλύλλιος 1 
[Εὔ]πολις ΠΙ Φιλόνικος I 


eg ἄρτον Φ' 0] 


'These references should be accepted as conclusive, both as to the fact and 
as to the date (367). One has been tempted to see an allusion to another 
Lenaean victory in 394 in the inscription published by Kdhler in Hermes, 3, 
156—a complimentary vote to Dionysius passed in the sixth prytany. But 
there is absolutely no ground for such an inference. 
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Il. IV. 
Φίλιππος} 11 ὁ το ee ce ae 
Xopn[ yes - | Ai s.dot os I 
"Avaga[vdpi jens 1Π Kréa[px los - 
@iréra[tpo|s 11 ᾿Αθηνοκλῆς - 
Εὔβουλος ΠΙ Πύρ[ω»] 1 
Ἔφιππος I - ᾿Αλχ[ἡν]ωρ 1 
[᾿Α Ἰντιφάνη[.7 MI Τιμοκλῆς I 
[ΜἸνησίμα[χο»] 1.11" Προκλείδης I 
Ναυσ[ικράτ]ης II] Μ[έν]ανδρος Ι. - 
Εὐφάνηϊς -] Φ[ιλ͵]ημων UI 
ἤΑλεξις -ὖ ᾿Απολλόδωρος -] 
[᾿Αρ]ιστο[φῶν -} Δίφιλος ΤΠ 
-τττττν Φιλιππίδης [1 
-τττττν Νικόστρατος - 
-ττττν- Καλλιάδης 1 


ee ee ἀρανα "Aperlials I 
[Κηφισόδωρος To 8 ew eee 


At the time of his first article in 1878 Kohler had not yet 
recognized the fact that Lenaean as well as City victories were 
recorded in this inscription, and naturally supposed that it had 
reference to the more important festival. But Bergk saw that 
both festivals were involved. He too assigned these fragments 
to the Dionysia, on the ground, first, that the regular comic 
contest was not introduced into the March festival as early as 
Magnes, whose name was found with that of Cratinus on another 
fragment, and secondly because the small number of victories 
credited to such poets as Cratinus, Eupolis, Anaxandrides and 
Philemon, compared with the larger number won by the lesser 
poets, was precisely what we should expect at the City Dionysia. 
In the Corpus Kohler adheres to his original classification, refer- 
ring simply to Bergk.‘ This result has been accepted, apparently 
without question,’ although we now know that the first reason 
advanced by Bergk is wrong. The assumption underlying the 
second argument is of course that the festival at which comedy 


1 XI in Corpus. ?71I in Corpus. I could see nothing. 

> The second letter appears to be I. 

*In Ath. Mitth. 5, 325 he adopts Bergk’s second argument. 

SE. g. by Kaibel in the articles on the comic poets in the Pauly-Wissowa 
Encyclopedia, Muller, Haigh, Oehmichen and Navarre. 
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played a relatively more important réle than tragedy would 
attract the highest talent; at the Dionysia tragedy held the 
position of honor, and the comic contest would be left more 
largely in the hands of second-rate poets. Is not this assumption 
open to serious objections? Does it not rest on the further 
assumption that a victory at the Lenaea was a greater honor for 
the comic poet than a victory at the Dionysia? But this can not 
be admitted as a matter of course.’ The March festival quite 
overshadowed the other in brilliancy and éclat. It became an 
international occasion, whose honors every dramatic poet, comic 
as well as tragic, must have coveted above all others. But these 
objections need not be urged further at present, for we have more 
definite data. 

The names of certain poets who, as we know, won victories at 
the Dionysia, are not found in this catalogue. But Aristophanes 
may have won after Eupolis; his name would then have stood in 
the lost portion of col. 1.2 There is some reason to think that 
Lysippus won at the Dionysia in 434, and therefore to expect his 
name between Xenophilus and Eupolis. But the interpretation 
of (ΙΟ. Sic. et Ital. 1097° is too uncertain to warrant insistence 
on this objection. We look in vain in col. II for the name of 
Archippus. His sole victory was won between 415 and 411.‘ 


1QOn the same principle a tribe would take greater pride in a choral victory 
at the Thargelia, where there were only choral events, than at the City 
Dionysia, in which both tragedy and comedy were more prominent than the 
lyric choruses. 

3 Oehmichen, Sitzungsber. d. baier. Acad., philosoph.-philolog. Cl., 1889, 151 
sqq., who discusses these lists at length, fills the space under Eupolis with 
frag. v, containing six names, of which only one, Philonides, is of a known 
comic poet. He is obliged, consequently, to assume that Aristophanes either 
did not win a City victory at all—which he is inclined to believe—or else 
only late in the century, i.e. after Philonicus, col. II. But we chance to know 
of one City victory (CIA. IV, p. 259), and it is rash to assume that the victory 
of 387 was atthe Lenaea. Kaibel is wrong (Pauly-Wiss., 5. v. Aristophanes) 
in doubting the success of the Plutus. Aristophanes is mentioned first in the 
full didascalic notice, which is based upon an official document similar to 
CIA. II 972 and 973. The order of success is violated in such notices only 
when the play in consideration did of come out first. 

ὃ ἐπὶ ᾿Αντιοχίδου [....... ΛἝύσιππος ἐνίκα μεν.... Wedo not know how 
much of the stone has been broken off at both sides. 

* ἐνίκησεν ἅπαξ ἐπὶ τῆς 9 a’ 6A. Suidas. Kaibelin Pauly-Wiss.,s.v. Archippus, 
suspects the date, but suggests that, if it is correct, the play with which 
Archippus won was the Fishes, modeled on the plan of the Birds; cf. Hermes, 


24, 49. 
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His name would be not more than three places below Ameipsias, 
who won ἐν ἄστει over the Birds of Aristophanes. Here it may 
be urged—wrongly, as we shall see later—that Suidas does not 
specify a City victory for Archippus, or that Ameipsias may have 
won a victory earlier than 415,’ in which case the name of 
Archippus could be supplied below Philonicus. A more serious 
omission is that of Theophilus, who won at the Dionysia of 329 
(CIA. Il 971 ἃ). Since the first victory of Philemon was obtained 
in 327 (frag. Mar. Par., Ath. Mitth., 1897, 187), we should cer- 
tainly expect to find Theophilus among the ten poets, represent- 
ing about fifteen years, above the name of Philemon in col. IV. 
But in the absence of other precise facts in the career of Theoph- 
ilus, we can not, of course, be certain that he did not win as early 
as ca. 342 and that his name had a place in the four lost lines of 
col. III. This would give a very late date to the first victory of 
Alexis. When we consider that in the 100 years between the first 
victory of Eupolis and the first victory of Philemon are only 50 
names, or an average of two victories for each poet, and the 
resultant probability that for the ten names preceding Philemon 
we have to reckon with 20 years instead of 15 (and the numerous 
victories of Eubulus and Antiphanes point to a still higher 
average), the explanation suggested of the omission of Theoph- 
ilus becomes still more improbable. It is, for all that, possible. 
But the omission of all these names certainly justifies a suspicion 
that we may be dealing, after all, with the Lenaean catalogue 
and not with the Dionysian. 

This suspicion is raised to a conviction when we consider the 
relative order in which certain groups of names occur. Bergk 
observed that we should expect to find in col. I the name of 
Aristomenes after both Cratinus and Pherecrates. Suidas says of 
Aristomenes : κωμικὸς τῶν ἐπιδευτέρων τῆς ἀρχαίας κωμφδίας, of ἦσαν ἐπὶ 
τῶν Πελοποννησιακῶν, ὀλ. rf (432-28), while Anon. περὶ κωμῳδίας (II 
in Kaibel, CGF.) mentions a victory of Cratinus® μετὰ τὴν πε΄ dd. 
(440-36), and of Pherecrates ἐπὶ Θεοδώρου (438/7), according to 
Dobree’s probable correction of ἐπὶ 6edrpov. Bergk concludes that 
there were two poets Aristomenes, the second of whom is referred 
to by Suidas—the poet who contested with Aristophanes in 387. 


1 Hyp. Arist. Av. does not say that this was his frst victory, as Oehmichen 
reports, l. c., p. 155. 
*The Armenian version of Eusebius and Hieronymus mention him under 
Ol. 81... Hence the proposals to correct ze’ to πα΄, 
“1 
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This does not seem a plausible solution, but let us proceed to 
Eupolis. Eupolis exhibited first in the archonship of Apollodorus 
(430/29), in the same year with Phrynichus (Anon. II «. κωμ. 
Kaib.), at the age of seventeen (Suidas). The chronographers 
place him a year or two later, doubtless with reference to his first 
success (Hieron. 428/7; Eus. Vers. Arm. and Syncellus, 427/6). 
Now between Eupolis and Ameipsias in our catalogue were 12 
names. Reckoning only one victory for each name, and allowing 
for Eupolis and his predecessors only the two victories recorded 
in this period (Cratinus 423, Arg. V Nub.; Eupolis 421, Arg. I 
Pac.), we reach as the lowest possible date for the first City 
victory of Eupolis the year 429. But we have already seen that 
the most plausible explanation of the absence of the name of 
Archippus immediately after that of Ameipsias is the supposition 
that the latter had won a victory previous to that of 414, and that 
this earlier victory could not be placed later than 417.’ This 
would force the date of Eupolis’ first victory back to 432 at latest, 
or three years before his first appearance so explicitly dated by 
Anon. II. Even if the chronographers are in error, even if we 
concede that Eupolis, at the age of 17, at his first appearance, 
carried off the first prize, is it not inconceivable that in these 
fourteen years, in which some of the most brilliant figures of 
Attic comedy were before the public, the victories should all but 
two have gone to poets of the second order? And can we 
suppose that the predecessors of Eupolis, who, with only one 
exception, are credited with two or more victories, either won all 
of these successes in the first five or six years of their career or 
else had to be content with second or third place until after 417 
or even 4117? And what shall we say of Phrynichus, who made 
his début in the same year as Eupolis, but is set down as victor 
at least two years before him? The whole combination is enor- 
mously improbable in itself and defies every item of information 
supplied by the ancients. To my thinking, it alone is enough to 
discredit the present classification? But there is yet another 
argument against it. 


1The order of names would have to be: Ameipsias 417, Nicochares 416, 
Xenophon 415, Ameipsias 414, Philyllius 413, Philonicus 413, Archippus 411, 
allowing no victories to the earlier poets. 

* The case becomes still more difficult if we take into account the probability 
that Eupolis died about 411, and must have won his third victory before that 
date. 

®Oehmichen does not think so (1. c., p. 155), but even sees a confirmation of 
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I will pass over the unexpected order of the names Anaxan- 
drides, Eubulus and Antiphanes in col. III. In col. IV Menander 
precedes Philemon, and is credited with at least an equal number 
of victories. But the testimony of antiquity is opposed to both 
items. The newly discovered fragment of the Parian Chronicle 
(Ath. Mitth., 1897, 187) is the safest witness to the priority of 
Philemon: ἀφ᾽ οὗ Φιλήμων ὁ κωμοιδοποιὸς ἐνίκησεν ἔτη ξδ΄, ἄρχοντος 
᾿Αθήνησι Εὐθυκρίτου (428,7), and under the archonship of Demo- 
Cleides (316/15): ἐνίκα δὲ καὶ Μένανδρος ὁ κωμοιδοποιὸς ᾿Αθήνησι τότε 
πρῶτον. Suidas places Philemon βραχὺ Μενάνδρου πρότερος. There 
is no reason to doubt the correctness of these statements.’ As 
regards the number of victories won by these two rivals, it was a 
commonplace of antiquity to contrast the popular success of 
Philemon with the greater merit of Menander. See Quint. 10. 1, 
72 and 3. 7, 18; Martial 5. 10,9. By the proposed classification 
of this catalogue as the list of victors at the City Dionysia, both 
of these apparent contradictions are immediately dissolved. 

I assume that there can be no further doubt on this point. 
How, then, do we account for the unexpected order of names on 
the Lenaean list? The explanation is simple. The chronological 
notices that have given rise to the difficulties which have been 
pointed out are based on the records of the City Dionysia,’ and 
take no account of the Lenaea. Clinton long ago maintained 
this, and but for the hasty assignment of the list to the Dionysia, 
this important fact would never have suffered eclipse. We may 


his views in the coincidence of the first appearance and the first victory of 
Eupolis (which he dates 429, not taking Archippus into account). He even 
fills up the end of co]. I with the names of Philocles, Aristocrates, Eumenides, 
Autolycus, Philonides, Socrates and Polycles, all but one totally unknown as 
comic poets. It is enough to point out that he is obliged to assign Socrates to 
the year 422, although the victorious poet of this year was .....o¢ (CIA. II 
971 b)! 

Bergk falls back upon his favorite theory that the victory ascribed to 
Ameipsias in 414 was with the Κωμασταί of Phrynichus. Asa rule, he thought, 
the διδάσκαλος and not the real author was credited in these lists; but an 
exception was made in this case, the victory being the second one of Phryni- 
chus. It is safe to say that no one shares Rergk’s opinion about the Kwyaorai, 
nor his belief in the unofficial character of the catalogue. 


1 The fortunate discovery of these fragments of the Parian marble furnishes 
the clue to the explanation of the statements of Anon. II π᾿ κωμ. and Eusebius. 

Lest it be suggested that we are arguing ina circle, using these notices 
first to create contradictions and afterwards to explain them, let me call 
attention to the argument based upon Eupolis, and to the omissions. 
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therefore confidently reject the theory about the greater import- 
ance of the Lenaean contest in the eyes of the comic poets—a 
theory which had its origin in the mistaken belief that this cata- 
logue, with its small average of victories won by the greater poets 
and its large proportion of inferior poets, was in truth the list of 
victors at the Dionysia. The Great Dionysia, as the festival 
afterwards was called, was from the introduction of comedy the 
great battle-ground of the leading comic poets. When Aris- 
tophanes, in the famous parabasis of the Knights, illustrates his 
policy by referring to the career of the great poets of the past, 
including his own older contemporaries, he does not mention 
Telecleides and Hermippus, who were very successful at the 
Lenaea. We can now understand better his bitter disappoint- 
ment at the failure of the Clouds at the Dionysia of 423. The 
judges had not dealt unkindly with him at the Lenaea, where he 
had already won two victories. But he had set his heart ona 
City victory, for which he had reserved his masterpiece, as he 
believed. Indeed, the depth of his indignation at his defeat 
would almost lead one to infer that he had already won a victory 
at the City festival and knew his own powers. 

The two fragments z and &' can now be assigned to the City 
Dionysia, instead of to the Lenaea. The order of names does 
not offend against tradition. Euphronius was victorious in 458 
(CIA. II 971 f., col. 2). The floruit of Crates is placed in 451 by 
Hieronymus, in 449 by Eusebius, Vers. Arm. Cratinus is men- 
tioned by the same chronographers under 453, which would be in 
harmony with our list. Since Anon. II περὶ κωμ., in his enumer- 
ation of the poets, which always follows the chronological order, 
mentions Cratinus before Crates, and Aristophanes does the same 
in the Knights (534 sqq.), and since we know, further, that Crates 
was at first an actor for Cratinus (Schol. Arist. Eq. 534 and Anon. 
II), we can not hesitate to accept the correction ma’ for we’ in the 
statement of Anon. II that Cratinus won his first victory pera τὴν 


1g, [Μάγνη]ς AI,...... OT panes νῆς “νον. ¢ I, [Εὐφρόν])7ιος I, [᾿Ἐκφαν]- 
τίδης -, [Kpari]vog ΠῚ, [Διο]πείθης ΤΙ, [Κράτης ITI,..... ¢ II. ἙΕὐφρόνιος is 
due to Oehmichen, who proposes Φιλοπείθης after Κρατῖνος, But the space 
does not admit this restoration. Besides, the Philocles whose father was 
Philopeithes was a tragic poet, according to Suidas. After Crates we might 
restore [Καλλία]ς, identifying with Kaa... of 971 f., col. 3. Meineke, Hist. 
Crit. Com., p. 54, rightly considers him a younger contemporary of Cratinus. 

k. [Ne]xopd[v -], [O]edrourfog -], [Κη]φισό[δοτος -]. The last name can be 
defended as against Κηφισόδωρος (Corpus). 
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we’ ὀλυμπιάδα. Pherecrates, victorious in 437, and Aristomenes, 
flourishing ca. 430, came after Crates on this catalogue. Every- 
thing is in order. The first victory of Magnes is not necessarily 
placed earlier, so far as this list is concerned, than it must be 
placed in CIA. II 971 a, so that no objection can be made on this 
score to the classification here proposed. Fragment z was doubt- 
less in the first column of the catalogue of City victors, only a 
few names, among which we should expect to find Chionides, 
preceding that of Magnes. 

The Lenaean catalogue, on the other hand, certainly did not 
begin with Xenophilus. One column preceded col. I. The 
heading, which extended to the left of col. I, proves this. Kohler 
proposes as the heading [ἀναγρ]α[ φ]ὴ τῶν [κωμῳδ]ῶν. But only 
three or four letters of this heading would have extended over 
the preceding column, and, besides, there is room for two full 
letters between A and H. Oecehmichen, who saw both of these 
objections, proposed [κωμικῶν τὸν ayav ja [πο]ητων [οἷδε ἐνίκ]ων. This 
is a little too short for the space, which calls for about 10 letters 
in each column and 2 or 3 letters between the columns, and 
probably 2 more letters extending to the left of the first column, 
i. 6. about 25 letters in all. But, apart from the unusual phrase- 
ology, it omits the most important item in a heading designed to 
distinguish this catalogue from the other catalogue of comic poets, 
viz. the name of the festival at which the victories were won. I 
believe that ποητῶν is right, for I thought that I could make out 
on the stone the faint outline of the lower part of an o before the 
H. The phraseology of the heading in such official lists varies 
somewhat, but we always find ἐνίκων or an equivalent, the name of 
the festival, and generally the demonstrative.’ The usual Attic 
phrase, as regards the construction of the festival name, 15 νικᾶν τὰ 
Παναθήναια, ra Λήναια, etc. In the fifth century νικᾶν ἐπὶ Ληναίῳ would 
probably have been preferred, but at the time when this inscrip- 
tion was cut ra Λήναια had supplanted the earlier phrase. We 
never find τὸν ἀγῶνα τῶν Ληναίων except in Roman times.” There- 
fore the a before ποητῶν is rather the final letter of Λήναια than of 


1A dozen examples are to be found in CIG. Meg. Orop. Boeot. 415, 416, 419, 
420, 1760, 1773, 1774, 2727, 3195, etc. 

(ΙΑ. III 1160. ἀγών is not often coupled with the name of this festival ; 
cf. Aristoph. Ach. 504 οὑπὶ Anvaiy τ᾽ ἀγών, whence the lemma in Hesych. ἐπὶ 
Anvaiy ἀγών, Schol. Ach. 202 ὁ ἐπιλήναιος ἀγών (a late phrase). See Karte, 
Rhein. Mus. 52 (1897), 168 f. 
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ἀγῶνα. I would propose, as satisfying all of the conditions, [οἵδε 
ἐνίκων τὰ Λήναι]α [πο]ητῶν [κωμικ]ῶν, or perhaps [τῶν κωμικ]ῶν. The 
corresponding heading of the City list would have ἐν ἄστει for 
ra Λήναια. The heading over frag. e’, ὑποκριτῶν τραγικῶν], would 
suggest the simpler phrase νῖκαι Anvaixat ro. xox. Such a heading 
is excluded here, however, by the a in the first line and by the ων 
in the second. 

By the results thus far obtained we have learned that the 
chronological notices relative to the first victories and first appear- 
ances of the dramatic poets acquire a new significance and value, 
as being based on the records of the City Dionysia. It would be 
advantageous to know if the same is true of the notices which 
give the number of victories won by the poets. In the Dionysiac 
catalogue we find 11 victories for Magnes and 6 for Cratinus, and 
in the Lenaean catalogue 3 more for Cratinus. Now, Anon. II 
περὶ κωμῳδίας assigns precisely 11 to Magnes’ and Suidas 9 to 
Cratinus. In one case we have the City victories alone, in the 
other the total for both festivals. Accordingly, when we find in 
Suidas 2 victories accredited to Magnes, it is natural to assume 
with Kohler that these are the Lenaean victories. But the small 
number arouses suspicions. It would be indeed surprising, when 
we find in the Lenaean catalogue that Telecleides won five times 
and most of his contemporaries at least twice, if Magnes, of whom 
Aristophanes says’ in Eq. 521 ὃς πλεῖστα χορῶν τῶν ἀντιπάλων νίκης 
ἔστησε τροπαῖα, won Only twice, and that, too, at a time when the 
Lenaean comic contest was doubtless relatively more important 
than it was later. And there is no other instance of a separate 
record of Lenaean victories alone. Diodorus assigns 18 victories 
to Sophocles, and we find 18 on the City list. In all other 
instances, so far as we can control them, the total recorded in 
literature is greater than the number given on the City lists. 
Doubtless in the source of these notices, the νῖκαι τραγικαὶ καὶ 
κωμικαί Of Aristotle,’ the totals for each festival were given sepa- 
rately, as in the case of Eudoxus, which has already been cited. 
When we find the actor Aristodemus credited with three 
Lenaean victories, we may conclude either that he won none at 


1 Bergk, 1. c., p. 319, note, objected to the restoration of Μάγνης on the 
ground that Anon. always gives the total for both festivals. But this is the 
only instance in which he gives the victories at all. 

1 Although referring, as we have seen, primarily to City victories. 

*Vit. Aristot., p. 404,67, Westermann. Cf. Bergk, 1. c., p. 332, ἢ. 2. 
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the Dionysia or that a portion of the original notice is lost. 
I believe, therefore, that the number of victories mentioned in 
literature, if no textual corruption has intervened, is either the 
total for both festivals (and this most often) or for the Dionysia 
alone; never for the Lenaea alone.’ Since on our fragmentary 
lists we have the victories at both festivals only in the case of 
Cratinus, this proposition does not admit of demonstration, and is 
advanced only as the most probable conclusion warranted by the 
available facts. Consequently we should decide with Bergk (Gk. 
Litt. ΙΝ 42) that Suidas’ statement about Magnes is to be rejected. 
Even Kohler’s explanation is improbable. For β' we should read 
some number above ιβ΄, possibly κβ΄. Suidas elsewhere always 
gives the total for both festivals. For this reason Kohler’s con- 
jecture of ca’ for a’ in the notice of Suidas about Carcinus (frag. ὁ 
gives Al), however plausible at first glance, seems less so on 
consideration, although this solution in the case of Euripides 
(υίκας δὲ ἀνείλετο ε', Suidas) commends itself because the Vita gives 
the same total, ι΄. The figures of the Vitae seem to be especially 
liable to corruption. Thus the «’ in the Vit. Soph. should be 
corrected with Bergk to «3’, in harmony with Suidas, and the ty’ of 
the Vit. Aesch. to κη΄ outright, although the origin of the error is 
not easy to see. 

Fragment ¢* can be assigned with confidence to the list of 
comic poets, but a closer classification is impossible. The same 
is true of zand m.* There is nothing which indicates the Lenaea, 
to which Kohler assigns them. Frag. /, which contains the name 
of Philemon, belongs to the third or second century.‘ None of 


1It is of course possible that the City victories should fall out of a text as 
well as the Lenaean. My contention is that the former were sometimes 
intentionally selected for mention, to the exclusion of the latter; but not vice 
versa. 

3,_...e0¢ I, [locei]demmog II. Before -eo¢ I see traces of a θ. Should we 
restore Τιμόθεος, for which the space is suitable, this poet would be a few 
decades later than Meineke believed. Suidas assigns him to the Middle 
Comedy. 

Sy, I read in line x II EXETOZ I IIII NI. In 1, 2 IIIT after 
’"Erivexog is clear, not III, as in Corpus.—m. In 1. 8 Nicodemus is credited 
with 11 victories. 

*The elder Philemon is reported to have been more successful than 
Menander, who won eight times. In the City list we find three victories, 
here only two. The record may refer to the second Philemon, son of the first, 
or to the poet whose name occurs in CIA. II 975 for the year 168. The good 
lettering of /is in favor of the former alternative. 
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the other fragments can be safely assigned to the catalogues of 
comic poets. -Nothing is to be gained by foisting a half-dozen or 
more nonentities upon us as comic poets, all for the sake of 
identifying one or two names with persons found in Kock’s index 
poetarum. It is better to leave such lists for the present in the 
limbo of the ‘uncertain.’ Let us briefly consider the fragments 
which have been admitted into the catalogues of poets. 


a’, gr. 
ee τὰ ριδα[ς -] [Gce]cdo[po}s 1 [Mo]Av 
woe vdns ΠῚ Εὐμήδ[η]ς 1 Θεμισ 
eens I Havdair|ns 1 Oca 
oe.e ap Ill Μενεσ[θ]εὺς I Θεοὃ 
.»] Διοσκο 
Κηφι]σόδωρος II Εὐβου 
᾿Αρισ τομένης - Θεοδω 
Διονύ]σιος 1 [ΜΊἼνησ 
....»} Ii 


In α' Kohler restores in 1. 3 Τιμοκλῆς, 1. 4 ᾿Αλκήνωρ, 1. 5 Πύρων, 
names which are found together in the Lenaean list of comic 
poets, in the neighborhood of Κηφισόδωρος and Διονύσιος (?). If 
these restorations could be accepted, the identification could be 
considered certain. But the restorations are absolutely impos- 
sible in the space indicated. ᾿Ααλκήνωρ and Τιμοκλῆς would have to 
extend two full letters beyond the initials of Πύρων and Κηφισόδωρος. 
As regards gv, both Bergk and Kohler assign it to the comic 
poets of the Middle Comedy, Bergk on account of Εὔβου[λος] and 
[Μ7Ἰνησ[ίμαχος], and Kohler because of Εὐμήδης, whose name, other- 
wise unknown, he would restore in Ath. 15, 699 b. This gives a 
possible identification of three names out of the twelve, in a 
period in which we know most of the poets through the Lenaean 
list and the literature. When we remember, further, that these 
names would have to be assigned to the City Dionysia, the 
classification seems extremely improbable. 


The Tragic Poets. 


Three fragments, a, 6 and ¢, belong to the catalogue of tragic 
poets. In a@we have [αἰ]σχύλ[ος -], [Εὐ]έτης 1, [Πο]λυφράσμ[ων -], 
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[Né@]urmos 1, [Σοφ ]Ίοκλῆς ADI, .... τος 1, [᾿ριστ]ίας -ἶ We can 
not doubt, in view of the preceding discussion, that Kohler is 
right in assigning this fragment to the City list on the strength of 
Diodorus (Apollodorus), who reports 18 victories for Sophocles. 
Frag. ὅ may be placed in the same category, on account of the 
large number of victories, and because Aphareus is said to have 


ὁ. ὃ. 
oo eee OS - oeeeas I 
Kapxi]vos ΔΙ 2+ Ons I 
᾿Αστ]υδάμας Π..1 eee parns I 
Geo ]δέκτας Il ᾿Αστυδ Ἰάμας 
᾿Αφαρ]εὺς II Il 
φῶτ» 1 

II 


won two City victories.* Frag. ς offers greater difficulties. Kohler 
confidently assigns it to the Lenaea, finding in 1. 1 [Θεοδεκτ]ας I, 
which would complement the mu of 6 and give the total mentioned 
in the epigram Steph. Byz., 5. ν. @acnXis. But the space is insuffi- 
cient by two full letters, as the facsimiles in the Corpus will suffice 
to show. Nothing, then, is certain but ᾿Αστυδάμας. There were, 
however, three tragic poets of this name. The youngest is men- 
tioned in an inscription of about 279 B.c. (CIA. II 551). The first 
made his first appearance in 398, according to the Diod. Sic. 14, 
43. Inthe Parian chronicle a victory of Astydamas is mentioned 
for the year 372. Whether this refers to the father or to the son 
is a much-discussed question which can not be debated here. 
The presence of the name of Astydamas in the neighborhood of 
Carcinus and Aphareus on frag. 6, however, may be taken as a 
confirmation of Clinton’s view that the Parian marble here, as 
always, refers to a first victory. This is made clear by a consid- 
eration of the known facts in the lives of Carcinus and of Apha- 
reus. The fact that the names of Carcinus, Theodectas and 


1The space does not permit Γνήσιππος in 1. 4, proposed by Bergk. I offer 
Μεσάτος in 1. 6, but with misgivings, in view of the treatment which this poet 
has received. We know of no other poet of the period whose name ends in 
-TOC. 

2Col. 2 contains —, AA, Φρ, ‘On, Az, Σ. 

3Vit. X Orat. 839d: διδασκαλίας ἀστικὰς καθῆκεν Ef, καὶ δὶς ἐνίκησε διὰ Διονυσίου 
καθείς, καὶ δ᾽ ἑτέρων ἑτέρας δύο Ληναϊκάς. It is possible that the ἑτέρας δύο 
should be understood as νίκας and not as διδασκαλίας. 
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Aphareus do not appear on ¢, and can not be restored there, may 
be taken as an indication that this fragment is not the counterpart 
of 6. It may then be either from the lists of the latter part of 
the fifth century and the beginning of the fourth, City or Lenaean, 
or from the early part of the third century. Without the other 
names we can not decide between these two possibilities. The 
names of Critias and Euripides occur to one as possible for the 
former period, and as fitting the given space. The younger 
Euripides brought out the Bacchae of the great poet and must 
have produced in his own name soon afterward. If Critias was 
successful at all, it would have been before 403. The dates would 
fall in well with the date given by Diodorus for the elder Asty- 
damas. We might think then of the Lenaea of about 400 for 
this fragment. Naturally, with so little to go upon, we can not 
urge this except as a possibility.’ 

Bergk and Oehmichen accept frag. s into the catalogue of 
tragic poets. Kohler is doubtful of this. The name ᾿Ἐπαμείνων, 
which occurs in s, is found also in 2 where Αἰσχύλος may also be 
restored with some probability. If the name Αἰσχύλος occurs 
both in ¢#and ins there can be no question of the famous poet 
here, for his name has already occurred in a. Another Aeschylus, 
a tragic poet of Alexandria, is known. But none of the other 
names can be identified. 


Tragic Actors. 


Fortunately, the heading of ε΄ identifies the list. The name of 
Μυννίσκος is found in CIA. II 971 bas the victor for 422. The 
names in this column are therefore to be placed in the last quarter 
of the fifth century. One other column to the left would suffice 
for the names of all the victors from the introduction of the actors’ 
contest in 450. The list, then, is probably the catalogue of victors 
at the Dionysia, as Kohler inferred from the small number of 


1Suidas mentions another Euripides, πρεσβύτερος τοῦ ἐνδόξου γενομένου, and 
assigns him five victories. No such poet is elsewhere mentioned. Is it not 
likely that, through some confusion in his sources, he wrote πρεσβύτερος 
instead of νεώτερος, and that the notice refers to the nephew of the great poet? 

35, Κλεοφ, Αἰσχύλ[ος -], ᾿Αρίμνη[στος -], ᾿Επαμε[ίνων -], ᾿Εροτ[ίων -], ᾽Αρι- 
o[r - -]. 

t, [Αἰσχ]ήλ[ος -]?, . . εἰσθένης I, 'Ἐργοσθένης II, [Ἐπα]μείνων II, In the first 
line we have only the lower portion of Y(?)A, but in the right position for the 
proposed restoration. 
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victories credited to Neoptolemus in frag. 0. In the second 
column’ of σ΄ Kohler reports A@HI and API, restoring ᾿Αθην[ὅδωρος] 
with great probability. ᾿Αρι[στόδημος] suggests itself in the next 
line. In the line above ’Aény I read NI.., which would almost 
certainly be Νεοπτόλεμος, and in the line above an initial Θ, which 
would be either Θεόδωρος or Θέτταλος. Ino there are traces of the 
upper part of a T before the .... AAO reported by Kohler, which 
makes his restoration of @é¢rrados certain. 


Comic Actors. 


The catalogue of comic actors is represented by only one frag- 
ment, 2,” which admits of certain identification. Kohler has 
shown that fragg. «and v are to be put over against /’ and w, 
᾿Αριστόμαχος and Δέρκατος being found in # and /’, Φιλωνίδης and 
’"Eupevidns inv and w. This disposes of Oehmichen’s attempt to 
add wv to the list of comic poets after d. Bergk was wrong in 
thinking that we have tragic poets here.* Kohler thinks that it 1s 
alist of actors. I believe that we can safely go further and assign 
the two lists to the catalogues of comic actors. In dealing with 
28 uncertain names it will not do to base an identification upon 
two or three names alone, as Bergk did. Homonyms are far 
too frequent in all Attic name-lists for such a procedure. But if 
we find a fair number of names which can be dated, all belonging 
to the same category, a provisional identification at least is 
warranted. Now, we find the following names of comic actors: 
Callippus, who won at the Lenaea in 307 (CIA. II 1289); Hieron- 
ymus, victorious at the Lenaea in 354 (CIA. II 972); Aristo- 
machus, who took part in the same contest; Menecles and Phi- 
lonides took part in the Delian exhibitions in the early part of the 
third century, and also a Polycles, whose name is to be found in 
the Πολυ of z, col. 2 (Bull. Corr. Hell. 2, 104 sqq.). In the same 
Delian inscriptions the names of Callippus and Hieronymus also 
occur, but they may belong to the next generation after the two 


1 The facsimile of this badly mutilated frag. is very misleading. It is to be 
hoped that Wilhelm will furnish a better copy. 

2... nov III, Πα[ρ]μένων I, Λύκων II, Να[υ]σικ[ράτης -], ᾿Αμφιχ[άρης -], 
[Φο]ρ[μίων -], according to Kohler. 

On account of Καλλίστρ[ατος} in τὸ, referring to the poet mentioned in 
CIA. II 972 for the year 419. But in /is another Callistratus, a comic poet, 
and a comic actor of this name is known in the second century (CIA. 11 925, 
col. III), and again in the first century (CIG. Meg. Orop. Boeot. 419, 3197). 
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actors of the Attic inscriptions and may not be the same.’ A 
Philonides, probably the same actor, performed at the Soteria at 
Delphi early in the third century,’ as well as a Lyciscus, who may 
be identified with the Λυκισ- of z, col. 2. So many coincidences, 
considering the scantiness of our materials, can scarcely be due to 
chance, especially when we take into account the double coinci- 
dence of name and date. The first column of κε would belong to 
the middle of the fourth century, its continuation in wv to the last 
part of the century; the second column of z to the early part of 
the third. Fragment 4’ is uncertain, but it may be provisionally 
classed as the continuation of /’w. We find the name [Σω Ἰκράτης, 
which is in v also, and in the second column Πολύκριτος, who may 
be identified with the κωμῳδός of a Delian inscription of 261 B. C. 

Very little can be done with the remaining fragments 2, y, 2, ὄ' 
and ρ΄. The three first-named are too small to furnish any οἷυς 
In δ᾽ we find ᾿Αγήτωρ, which suggests at once our old acquaintance 
..-+.a@p Of Δ΄, where Kohler wished to restore ᾿Αλκήνωρ. The 
Νίκων in 6’ might also be restored in a’, as well as the ξένων in x. 
Comic poets of these names are known, both of uncertain date, 
but it would be rash to identify them. 

We have reviewed the entire series of fragments belonging to 
this inscription. The following recapitulation may be found 
convenient. 

Ι. Νῖκαι ποητῶν τραγικῶν: 1) ἀστικαί, @ and 6, as in Corpus; 
2) Anvaixai, none certain; 3) Festival undetermined, c, which is 
classed under 2) in Corpus. sand # may belong here, but are late; 
not of the fifth century, as assumed by Bergk and Oehmichen. 

I]. Nixat ποητῶν κωμικῶν: 1) ἀστικαί, 2 and &, classed under 2) in 
Corpus; 2) Anvuixai, d, 7, g, ¢, 4, classed under 1) in Corpus; 
3) Festival undetermined, 2 and m, classed under 2) in Corpus, 
Zand ε΄. a’ and gr are not to be accepted in this category with 
Kohler and Bergk. 


11f, however, the archon Diotimus of CIA. II 972 should be the magistrate 
of 286/5 and not of 354/3, the identification would be certain. This, I 
believe, can be proved. 

2 Following Reisch, De mus. certam., p. 96, who identifies the comic actor 
Telestes of a Delian inscription with the actor of the same name in a Delian 
inscription of 286. 

*It may not be mere chance that g’ has...acI,...¢ IIIT, and .. ρος Il, 
identical both as to the position of the letters and in number of victories with 
the first three names in #—'Apioraydpag I, Κάλλιππος IIIT, and ᾿Ασκληπιόδωρος IT. 
g can not fit x, with which it is placed in the Corpus, and may possibly belong 
above #. 
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III. Νῖκαι ὑποκριτῶν τραγικῶν : 1) ἀστικαί, ε΄ asin Corpus; 2) Anpai- 
καί, 0, as in Corpus. 

IV. Nixat ὑποκριτῶν: 1) uv; 2) f’w. These are not comic poets, 
with Oehmichen (z), nor tragic poets, with Bergk. In Corpus 
are classed as ‘actors’ simply. 2. belongs here, as in Corpus. 

V. Unclassified: s and 2, α' and é’x, y, gv, 2,d@', ρ΄. sand? 
may be tragic poets, but late; a’ and &x, possibly late comic 
poets. @ and 97 wrongly assigned to comic poets in Corpus. 
α΄ and g’ may belong, with /’w, to lists of comic actors. 

I have intentionally tried to avoid discussing at length the 
interesting chronological questions in connection with the tragic 
and comic poets which are suggested by a study of these lists. 
If this inscription had been better understood in its relation to 
the chronological notices, many of the statements found in the 
valuable articles of Kaibel and Dieterich in the Pauly-Wissowa 
Encyclopedia on the tragic and comic poets and in Haigh’s 
Tragic Drama would have been modified. Some of these matters 
may be taken up at a later time. For the present it will suffice 
to advert again to the great importance for the history of the 
poets of the knowledge which we have gained—perhaps it would 
be better to say regained—that these notices, so far as they have 
to do with first appearances and victories, were based in the main 
upon the records of the City Dionysia. 


EDWARD CAPPS. 


III—NEW READINGS FROM THE FREISING FRAG- 
MENTS OF THE FABLES OF HYGINUS. 


The text of the mythographer Hyginus rests upon a lost 
manuscript (s. IX) used for the edzitio princeps by Jacobus 
Micyllus in Basle, 1535. Five small fragments of this manuscript, 
aggregating about a hundred lines, were found thirty years ago 
by Ziegler, at Regensburg, in the binding of a book. They are 
known as Codex Frisingensis 237, or Monacensis 6437, and now, 
like the much earlier acquired MSS which formerly belonged to 
the neighboring monastery of Freising, repose in the Staatsbibli- 
othek in Munich. These fragments of Hyginus were first edited 
by Halm, in the Sitzungsberichte d. Miinch. Akad., 1870, p. 317 
ff. The only other MS tradition is contained in some bits pre- 
served in the Codex Strozzianus of the Germanicus-scholia 
(s. XIV), and the palimpsest leaves (containing 34 lines) discov- 
ered by Niebuhr in the Vatican. 

The Freising fragments are written in the Beneventan minus- 
cule, so familiar from the Tacitus, Apuleius, and other classical 
MSS of Montecassino. 

Micyllus, who did not distinguish between Lombardic and 
Beneventan, described his source as “liber externis ac Longo- 
bardicis notis scriptus.” 

The hands are of the ninth century, the first Beneventan period, 
and much resemble the type of plate XXXVI in the Paleografa 
artistica di Montecassino, a facsimile of cod. 3 (dated 812) con- 
taining the works of Alcuin (cf. M. Thompson, Gr. and Lat. 
Palaeogr., p. 220); but it is later than the Cod. Bambergensis of 
Gregory of Tours, De Cursu Stellarum (ed. Haase, Vratislaviae, 
1853). It probably contained about 25 lines to the page, and the 
body of the text was nearly square. On the larger fragment 
there is an outer margin on pp. 1, 2 of 12, and pp. 3, 4 of 12”. 
The first folio averages about 46 letters to the line; the second, 
about 50. The scribe of the first folio wrote a heavier, less 
regular and beautiful hand, with less careful alignment; his taller 
letters sloped to the right, whereas in the second folio, and the 
smaller fragments, they are perpendicular. The illuminated 
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initials, of which we have three, and the capitals, introducing the 
several labors of Hercules, belong to the early Beneventan period. 

Upon my detecting a false reading from one of the fragments, 
Dr. Ludwig Traube, of the University of Munich, advised a 
careful and complete examination, so that the following correc- 
tions and new readings are entirely supplementary to Halm, and 
Maurice Schmidt (edidit Ienae, 1872). The lithographic facsimile 
appended to Schmidt’s edition, though poor, shows several of 
the readings given below. All references are to the paging of 
Schmidt. 


P. 51, 9 (fab. XVID. Traces of the red heading of XVIII 
below filio nauem show —e.s of Phineus. 

P. 52, 16 (fab. XXI). Phrixi: cod. has phrysz, not phrisz. 

P. 55, 1 (fab. XXV). The remains of the illuminated initial A, 
which can easily be compared with the M below in XXVI, show 
that the chapter began with Aeetae, not Medea. The ed. prince. 
and Schmidt give the order Medea Acetae et Idyiae filia as in 
CCXXXVIIII, p. 133, 17: Medea Aeetae filia Mermerum et 
Pheretem filios (interfecit,) and this is the regular order, and the 
usual mode of opening the myth. But Hyginus sometimes varies 
this; 6. g. 41, 15 (VIII) Nyctei regis in Boeotia fuit filia Antopa ; 
but in 41,1 (VII) Antiopa Nyctei filia, etc., or 98, 11 (CVIIID); 
24,5 (CXLV); 25, 12 (CLI); 62, 15 (LXIIID. In XXII and 
XXIII just preceding, Acefa is the initial word, although the 
subject of the latter is Absyrtus. We may have here another 
instance of a change in the word-order, due to the careless copy 
used by Micyllus (vid. Halm, p. 325), which might easily have 
included the title of the myth, Medea, in the text. 

P. 55, 8. muneri: cod. mun’ (i. 6. munus) corrected to munert 
by the first hand. 

munere: cod. munerae. 

P. 55,9. conflagravit: cod. confraglavit with 7 sloping to the 
left, inserted in finer black ink by corrector. Under the / is the 
trace of faint, comma-like stroke. 


P. 55, 10. et Pheretem interfecit: cod. has et feré inter Secu 
corrected by the first hand. 

P. 55, 11. profugit Corintho: cod. has profugit = Corintho, 
with traces of ὦ or ὁ under the erasure. (Cf. 38, 2 profugit ab 
Thebis; 55, 17 ab Athenis redit; 119, 15 iter faceret a Troezene.) 
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P. 55, 13, 14 (fab. XXVI). On the lower edge of the parch- 
ment, where the line has been cut, by comparing the text of 
Micyllus, the tops of the following letters can be seen: 


pO. 6S ste δι ται 0 Meares dé.’ 
with space for the words 
Medus postea sacerdos Diane Medéa’. 


P. 56,6 (fab. XXVII). Creontis filium se esse mentitus est: 
cod. sé ¢@ mentitus. Just below in 56, 9 cod. has se sacerdotem 
Dianae ementita; so also Micyllus in 104, 2 (fab. CXX) illa 
ementita est dicitque eos sceleratos signum contaminasse. The 
only instance of mentirz is 60, 5 (LVII) of Sthenoboea: illa viro 
suo mentita est se ab eo compellatam, where the context gives a 
different meaning. In our passage the combination @é might 
easily account for the loss of an ὁ in ementitus through haplog- 
raphy. 

P. 56,9. ementita esset: so Mic., Halm and Schmidt; but the 
cod. (in which the lines are here very dim) has est with trace of 
the ligature of s#. There is hardly room for ¢ééf (esse¢) and no 
vestige of the sign of contraction. The change from subjunctive 
to indicative is needed in this very corrupt passage. 

P. 56,9. dixit sterilitatem se expiare posse: cod. has above 
the beginning of steriiitatem faint but distinct traces of what 
resembles a capital B, which seems to be the abbreviation q,, for 
gue, inserted by a later hand. The locution emendita dixit que 
may be supported in Hyginus by 104, 2 (CXX) tlla ementita est 
dicit gue and perhaps by the paraphrase 110, 27 (CX XVI). 

P. 56, 11. arbitrans eum patris iniuriam exequi uenisse ibique 
imprudens filium prodidit: such is the reading of the fextus 


receptus. Cod. has zmpdens, the letters rz being superscribed 
by the first hand. The unmistakable reading zbigue (ibiq,) has 
caused great trouble. The gue is not wanted with arbztrans ... 
imprudens, while the correct reading est for esset debars Schmidt’s 
transposition of zbzgue to between xuenisset and regi. The proper 
point of departure, then, is Hyginus’ usage. In 84, 6,7 (LXXXVII) 
we read: At is (Thyestes) Atrei filium Plisthenem ... ad Atreum 
interficiendum misit: quem Atreus credens fratris filium esse 
imprudens filium occidit. Again, 116, 24 (CXXXVII) Merope 
credens eum esse filii sui interfectorem, qui dormiebat, in chalci- 
dicum cum securi uenit ἐηδεΐα ut fillum suum interficeret etc. Cf. 
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also 111, 13 (CXXVII) and 97, 15 (CVII). Hence, if the MS 
reading be correct, there must be a lacuna containing an infinitive 
co-ordinate with wenzsse. Phrases of the type uenit idigue se 
aspextt, est profectus tbique remanstt are a mannerism of the 
style of Hyginus, e. g. 19, 3, 4; 22, 12; 25, 2; 34, 16; (cf. also 
34, 8 and 52, 15;) 39,9; 59, 5; 108, 2; 111,12; 111,18; 124, 9. 
The second verb is generally neuter or passive in sense. From 
the proximity of zm custodiam eum conici (line 6) and in custodia 
haberz in the lines above 10 and 11, a phrase such as mon diu in 
custodia haberi posse may have been lost. In case of a bad 
transmission in zbzgue, the easiest way out is to read 7262 with 
Scheffer ; but other emendations have been proposed. 

I would therefore read lines 4-12 as follows: Medus Aegei et 
Medeae filius, ut uidit se in inimici potestatem uenisse, Hippoten 
Creontis filium se esse ementitus est. Rex diligentius quaerit et 
in custodiam eum conici iussit. Ubi sterilitas et penuria frugum 
dicitur fuisse (cf. 38, 16; 73, 23; 85, 9). Quo Medea in curru 
iunctis draconibus cum uenisset, regi se sacerdotem Dianae 
ementita est dixitque sterilitatem se expiare posse; et cum a 
rege audisset Hippoten Creontis filium in custodia haberi, arbi- 
trans eum patris iniuriam exequi uenisse ibique < > 
imprudens filium prodidit. Nam regi persuadet, etc. 

P. 56,17, 18. The tops of the following letters at the clipped 
bottom of the page can be deciphered with the help of the 
received text: 


eee d.d..i.ss.........i.i.r.8e.e..ed.sr...d.t....8e. 
with space agreeing for 
ei tradidit iussit q, aui sui iniurias exeq Medus re audita Persen 


P. 57, 7 (fab. XXVIII). After atropos with space agreeing for 
hi cu’ Diana’, the lower part of co’firmare can be seen, where the 
line has been cut. 

P.57,11. The words αἱΐ ab altero, inserted after auers?, are 
in a different ink, like that used for the marginal estzmans, Ὁ. 63, 
9 (XXVIIID), and the inserted clause in 63, 12. The a of a/# has 
the half-uncial form as only here in the fragments. Halm remarks 
(p. 322, 6 note): “iiber der Zeile erganzt, aber von erster Hand, 
wie iiberhaupt von Correcturen; von zweiter Hand keine Spur 
sich vorfindet, ausgenommen die zu XXV bemerkte Rasur’”’ 


(erasure of ac). But the corrections in 55, 10 fere™, 55, 7 exue- 
28 
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nens, and others seem from a different hand from 57, 11; 63, 12, 
and several others. 

P. 57, 10-12. Qui (Otos et Ephialtes) ad inferos dicuntur hanc 
poenam pati: ad columnam, auersi alter ab altero, serpentibus 
sunt deligati. Est styx inter columnam sedens, ad quam sunt 
deligati. This passage has been the despair of all editors, and, 
judging from the several corrections in the MS, the trouble goes 
back of the Freising copy. In line 12, the first wrote est strz, 
corrected to stys or styx, by the insertion, a little above the line, 
of a stroke making a y of the 7, while the #-stroke of the Bene- 
ventan ligature was prolonged into s or x The word inter 
extends three letters into the margin; columnam is written 
‘colu’na’, the initial ¢ being of the ‘broken-backed,’ Lombardic 
type, as occurs nowhere else in the fragments except in a ligature 
with y where the case is doubtful. Barth conjectures est (= exest) 
strix viscera; Staveren and older editors take columnam sedens 
as a Grecism; C. Schwenk (Rh. Mus., 1858, XIII, p. 477) 
suggested est styx inter eos super columnam sedens. Without 
presuming to solve the problem, I would refer to 59, 19, 20 (LV) 
qui (Tityus) novem iugeribus ad inferos exporrectus tacere dicitur, 
et serpens ei appositus est, qui zecury eius exesset, quod cum luna 
recrescit. Also 23, 10-12 (CXLIIII), of Prometheus: aquilam 
apposult, quae cor eius exesset, quae quantum die ederat, tantum 
nocte crescebat. /ecur may shed light on zuter, and cum luna 
vecrescit on ‘colu’na’ sedens. 

Ρ, 63,9 (fab. XXVIII). estimans in cod. is written in the 
margin. 

9. ἐπ᾽ is written over the 2 of thalamts. 

II. qui tam libens cum ea concubuit is inserted by the second 
hand over uf unum diem and attention called to the omission by 
+- in the margin. 

16. The tops of the following letters can be seen at the bottom 
of the page after securam : 


miraric.e..t &.. eri 


the space agreeing with mtrarti coepit et quert. 

P. 64, 5 (fab. XXX). Before dormientem stand in the vulgate 
et st guts eam. Traces of all these can be discerned at the top of 
the page, but there seems to be one letter too many for the usual 
ea’ and the last letter as written can not be m. 
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P. 64, 6. et si quis eam (sc. hydram) dormientem transierat, 
vestigia eiis afflabat, et malorum cruciatu moriebatur. The 
correct reading of the codex is matori cruciatu, the word being 
written with the tall z (cf. matorem in cod., pag. 4, vs. 9) and the 
usual ligature for vz. For the abl. of comparatives in z, see Neue 
Formenlehre, 11) 265-7. Our MS always has -oru’ for orum. It 
is surprising that so careful a palaeographer as Halm should not 
have observed this. However, we have here another bit of 
evidence that these fragments are part of the MS used by 
Micyllus for his editio princeps. 

P. 64,11. Euristhéi: cod. has ἃ written over δ. 

P. 64, 18, 19. The following can be traced at the lower edge: 


-» --dir..s 17mpon x4nthus d{f.us ..../]..e..ma..... Caeat 


corresponding to: (nomi)na Pod&rgus Lampon X4nthus Dinus. 
Hippélyten Amazonia’ Mart]. There is not space for Martis et 
(read by Schmidt), and ef is always expressed by the compen- 
dium &. 

P. 68, 7 (fab. XXXVII). ut tunc: cod. has wf in the margin, 
a little below the line. It may have been omitted because of the 
following ¢z-. Hyginus uses the locution praecipere ut. 

Ρ 68, 11. Probably an erasure between Jlapidemgue and 
ostendit. 

One important point worth noting in a manuscript containing 
so many Greek names, is that in most cases their accented syllable 
is marked with Δ or ’. Among instances not noted by Halm: 
55, 12 Pandfonis; 63, 8 Amphftrion; 63, 8 Oechdliam ; 63, 10 
Oechdlia; 64, 12 Stymphdlides; 64, 18, 19, the names of Dio- 
medes’ horses: Podargus, Lampon, X4nthus, Dinus; 64, 19 
Hippdélyten. The accents appear on the following Latin words: 
56, 12 persuddet; 64, 7 interfécit; 55, 6 sé. The ink of these 
accent-marks is so faded that it is not easy to say whether they 
belong to the first or a later hand. Such marks are found in 
liturgical works, the Vitae Sanctorum school-books, and, in 
general, texts which were to be read aloud. This is a point 
interesting for the history of the transmission. 


Yas University. GEORGE DWIGHT KELLOGG. 


IV.—RHYTHMIC ACCENT IN ANCIENT VERSE. 
A REPLY. 


This paper is intended as a reply to the criticisms made upon 
my theory of ictus by Professor Hendrickson in this Journal, vol. 
XX, No. 2, pp. 198-210. With great acuteness and learning, 
this scholar advances numerous objections to my own view of 
ictus, besides adducing considerations which he thinks favor the 
traditional view. To none of these can I concede any validity. 

Before taking up the points of Professor Hendrickson’s paper 
sertatim, I shall permit myself in the briefest possible way to 
recapitulate the arguments of my original article as published in 
this Journal, vol. XIX, p. 361 ff. My object was to show that the 
evidence points strongly to the conclusion that ictus was of stress, 
and that it was merely quantitative prominence. My line of 
reasoning was as follows: 

1. Latin was a quantitative language, i.e. the distinguishing 
characteristic of Latin words was found in the quantitative aspects 
(time-aspects) of the syllables composing them, whereas in 
English the distinguishing characteristic of a word is found in the 
stress upon one or more of the syllables (i. e. accents, primary or 
secondary). Latin, as an eminent phonetician who has given his 
adhesion to my theory puts it, was a language of “level stress.”’ 
In Latin, therefore, since the stress was so slight, the quantitative 
aspects of syllables loomed large. In English, on the other hand, 
since the stress is so heavy, the quantitative aspects of syllables 
are hardly felt. 

2. As a result of the quantitative character of the Latin lan- 
guage, I pointed out how natural it was that quantity should be 
made the basis of the rhythm of Latin verse,—just as natural as 
that in English stress-accent is made the basis of poetry. 

3. Assuming that Latin poetry is quantitative, i. e. that a line 
of Latin poetry consists in a rhythmical arrangement of long and 
short syllables, I then proceeded to argue that, if Latin poetry 
was so felt, 1. 6. if the psychological element which appealed to 
the attention and characterized the rhythm was a time-element, 
then there could not simultaneously exist another psychological 
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element characterizing the rhythm. In other words, I contended 
that 
Barbarico postes auro spoliisque superbi 

could not in the Roman consciousness or any other be felt simul- 
taneously as 
and as 

ΧΧΙΧΙΧΙΧΧΙΊΧΧΙΧ. 
I took this ground not only because it seemed to me theoretically 
obvious psychologically, but because it seemed to me abundantly 
confirmed by experience, and because the existence of a second 
principle of rhythmical grouping (i.e. stress as well as time), 
being superfluous, seemed impossible. To my mind, it made no 
difference whether this supposed stress were strong or faint. If 
it be perceptible enough to be apprehended in consciousness as 
the basis of rhythmical grouping, then I meant to say that any 
other basis, e. g. quantity, could not exist simultaneously. What 
I meant to do was to present a logical δίλημμα, viz.: Is Latin verse 
metrical or accentual? It can not be both, was my conviction. 

4. I also urged, as a weighty argument against the traditional 
stress theory of ictus, the fact that it involved the importation of 
a stupendous artificiality into the reading of Latin poetry. The 
poet’s art, I maintained, never presupposes on the part of his 
readers the possession of a key to unlock the secret trick of his 
versification. The poet simply takes the choicer elements of 
familiar speech, uses them in their ordinary value and equivalence, 
and so arranges them that the rhythmical scheme to which they 
are intended to conform is immediately obvious to any one who 
can correctly pronounce the words as ordinarily uttered. At 
least, this is true of all languages of which I have ever heard, and 
poetry of any other nature is to me unthinkable. Here again it 
is of no avail to urge that the artificial stress thus introduced was 
faint. If it was apprehended in consciousness as the basis of the 
rhythmical structure of the verse, it must have involved a con- 
scious effort to produce it. Whether this effort was small or 
great is immaterial. 

5. Lastly, I endeavored to show that there nowhere exists, 
either in the extensive discussions of the Latin grammarians and 
metricians or elsewhere, any evidence that ictus was stress. 

Such was my reasoning. Professor Hendrickson (p. 212) calls 
my view an “arbitrary assumption.” Assumption it certainly 
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was. That an irrefutable demonstration of its truth was estab- 
lished, I do not maintain; but that it was arbitrary, in any sense 
of the word known to me, I can not concede. The facts and 
reasoning of the first four of the above five points still remain 
unchallenged, and seem to me still so weighty as to call for 
decided refutation before one proceeds to build an argument 
concerned solely with my fifth point, as Professor Hendrickson 
does. Granting all that he urges in that connection (and I can 
not grant a single point),—granting that we find facts which seem 
to favor the conception of ictus as stress,—we are still in the midst 
of irreconcilable contradictions. These contradictions seem to 
me so obvious and so serious as to suggest that we really do not 
advance appreciably toward the solution of the problem before 
us, unless we either adopt some theory of ictus consistent with 
my first four propositions above enumerated, or else eliminate 
the propositions themselves. Professor Hendrickson has done 
neither. My four fundamental theses pass unchallenged, while 
of the points raised against my view of ictus not one is sound. 
Some of them are not inconsistent with a stress theory, but not 
one necessarily makes for such a view. 

I proceed to the discussion of Professor Hendrickson’s argu- 
ments in detail. His first is drawn from Aristoxenus’s Elementa, 
§§16, 17, 31. I quote the Greek: §16, ᾧ σημαινόμεθα τὸν ῥυθμὸν καὶ 
γνώριμον ποιοῦμεν τῇ αἰσθήσει, πούς ἐστιν, ‘That by which we indicate 
the character of the rhythm and make it intelligible to the per- 
ception is the foot’; §17, τῶν δὲ ποδῶν οἱ μὲν ἐξ δύο χρόνων σύγκεινται, 
τοῦ τε ἄνω καὶ τοῦ κάτω, κτλ., ‘Some feet consist of two times, the up 
and the down’ [i. e. they are marked by an up and a down beat]; 
§31, τῶν δὲ ποδῶν ἐλάχιστοι μέν εἶσιν ol ἐν τῷ τρισήμῳ μεγέθει" τὸ γὰρ 
δίσημον μέγεθος παντελῶς ἂν ἔχοι τὴν ποδικὴν σημασίαν, ‘The smallest feet 
have a magnitude of three’ morae; for feet of two morae would 
involve too frequent recurrence of the distinguishing characteristic 
(σημασία) of the foot.’ Here Aristoxenus distinctly declares that 
feet of fwo morae do not exist' in Greek, and alleges a reason— 
viz. that, if the pyrrhic were to be used, its employment would 
involve too frequent recurrence of the distinguishing characteristic 
of the foot. This distinguishing characteristic, urges Professor 
Hendrickson, could be nothing but stress. But I can not admit 


1 How Professor Hendrickson can say (p. 201, n.) that Aristoxenus “assumes” 


the pyrrhic foot, when Aristoxenus flatly denies its existence, is not clear to 
me. 
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the legitimacy of any argument based upon the assumed character 
of anything which we are specifically assured does not exist. The 
character which a non-existent entity would have, if it existed, 
seems to me too speculative a problem to prove of value in our 
discussion. Then, what if the reason alleged by Aristoxenus for 
the non-existence of the pyrrhic as a fundamental should not be 
the correct one? When the great metrician is dealing with facts 
of music and rhythm, I am ready to attach the greatest importance 
to his utterances; but when he indulges in speculation as to the 
grounds for the non-existence of an imaginary rhythmical form, I 
consider that his theories are to be taken for what they may be 
worth—nothing more. Or again, granting the correctness of 
Aristoxenus’s explanation, might we not easily believe that, in an 
imaginary pyrrhic sequence like ὁ δ᾽ ἴδε μάλα πολύ περ, the first 
syllable of each foot would be felt as the distinguishing charac- 
teristic (the σημασία) of that foot? That the initial syllable of a 
group is psychologically prominent needs no demonstration, and 
is shown abundantly by the persistence in the Romance languages 
of unaccented initial syllables of Latin words where the rest of 
the word has gone to wreck. Still, 1 am disinclined to accept this 
explanation. To me it seems much more likely that the reason 
assigned by Aristoxenus for the non-existence of the pyrrhic as a 
fundamental foot isa wrong one. To my mind, it is much more 
likely that the reason is the same as that for the non-existence of 
the tribrach and the proceleusmatic—viz. lack of quantitative 
variation of the foot-elements, which precludes the existence of 
any σημασία or distinguishing characteristic. I can not, therefore, 
admit the justice of Professor Hendrickson’s remark (p. 200), that 
my “identification of thesis [ictus] with quantitative prominence is 
susceptible of theoretical refutation out of the words of the great 
master of ancient rhythmical theory.” 

Professor Hendrickson’s second argument (p. 200) is based 
upon the doctrines set forth by Aristoxenus in §4 of the Elementa, 
to the effect that a given syllable-group (e. g. τυ, ——, —vy, 
vv—) may be distributed into different combinations according 
to the nature of the rhythm in which it occurs. This doctrine is 
sufficiently familiar, and needs neither exposition nor defence. 
But Professor Hendrickson’s interpretation of its significance, I 
can not accept. He cites Pindar, Pyth. 2, 1 Μεγαλοπόλιες ὦ, and 
urges that here “we have to do with a difference of rhythmic 
effect which nothing but a rhythmic accent or intensity [stress] 
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could bring out.” I fail to see this. This ode was, of course, 
written for musical performance, and the time was, presumably, 
made clear to the performers by the playing of a few measures 
before they began to sing the text. This would at once reveal 
the trochaic rhythm, and the two initial tribrachs would at once 
adapt themselves in consciousness, as Aristoxenus explains, to the 
trochaic character, entirely without the help of an artificial stress. 
Or let us assume that the words were read. In that case it would 
certainly be necessary to read the line partly through, before one 
apprehended its metrical character, i. e. trochaic. The third and 
fourth feet, however, make this perfectly clear. Even Professor 
Hendrickson’s theory that the first and fourth syllables of Meyado- 
πόλιες were stressed, compels us to assume that the reader first 
reads the line through before locating his stress. Until he has 
done this he can not determine whether he is to stress Μέγαλοπόλιες 
OF Μεγάλοπολίες. In rhythmical schemes so complex as those of 
Pindar and intended, primarily, not for reading, but for singing, 
it is obvious that, without the help of the musical accompaniment, 
the metrical structure will not be immediately apparent from the 
beginning, unless the line opens with fundamental feet. In the 
example cited by Professor Hendrickson the question is whether, 
after the reader has advanced far enough in the line to see its 
trochaic character, and then goes back, he must stress the initial 
syllable of the two tribrachs in order to feel their trochaic char- 
acter or can feel it without. Knowing the rhythm, it seems to me 
that the reader can feel these two tribrachs as trochees (i. e. 
prominent at the beginning, not the end of the foot), just as easily 
as though the line began with two trochees and then two tnbrachs 
succeeded. In the latter case the quantitative prominence inherent 
in the long syllable of every trochee (its σημασία or distinguishing 
characteristic) is, I believe, psychologically transferred to the 
initial part of the tribrach, just as in English in iambic rhythms 
we may have XX or even ’X in place of the iambus (x’), in 
which case the dominant iambic character of the line makes us 
psychologically transfer the feeling of accentual prominence to 
the unaccented syllable. Instances are so frequent that I may 
dispense with citation. 

I turn to Professor Hendrickson’s next argument, which is 
based upon psycho-physical experiments upon the réle played 
by stress. Thus, he urges that “it has been shown that a uniform 
series of unaccented sound-impressions of variable duration (—v 
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or —v~) tend to combine with quantitative prominence greater 
degrees of intensity.” But to such experiments I can not attach 
the slightest importance as bearing upon the subject under 
discussion. The experiments referred to were made upon 
Teutonic subjects, where lack of sensitiveness to quantitative 
differences is inherent in the strongly stressed character of the 
German and English languages. Their rhythmic sense 15 a sense 
for intensities, not for quantity. It would have been passing 
strange if, in the irresistible tendency toward rhythmic grouping 
suggested by the recurrence of the same uniform series, the 
minds of the subjects referred to should have failed to associate 
a sense of intensity with the quantitatively longer elements of 
these series. But one may well ask whether, if similar experi- 
ments could be made upon a Roman, precisely the reverse 
associational process would not manifest itself. 

Professor Hendrickson adds (p. 202) that, in accepting this 
principle in verse (viz. the principle of artificial stress-accents), it 
need not be thought that we introduce an element of violent stress 
that shall run athwart the natural word-accents. But, as I have 
already indicated above (p. 413), the question of strong or weak 
stress has nothing to do with the question at issue. Ifthe stresses 
are apprehended in consciousness as the basis of the rhythm, we 
then get an accentual poetry, and why such a poetry should have 
been constructed on the severe quantitative principles of classical 
verse would be an inexplicable mystery. 

Professor Hendrickson next advances an argument drawn from 
the recognition of the dipodic arrangement of many of the ancient 
classic metres. ‘There is but one principle,” he declares, “by 
which such a grouping can take place, and that is by intensity on 
the one or the other of the elements of the group.” But the 
ancient metricians who recognize the dipodic grouping for the 
Latin senarius, for example, are explicit in attaching other signifi- 
cance to the dipodic grouping. Thus Terentianus Maurus, de 
Metris, 2249, connects it with the fact that in the 2d, 4th, and 6th 
feet (except in free iambic metres) a pure iambus is necessary, an 
explanation not only possible, but very rational. Denying, there- 
fore, as I must, Professor Hendrickson’s argument that the very 
existence of dipodies necessitates the assumption of stress on 
alternate feet, I can find no support for his interpretation (p. 203) 
of percussio (used by Quintilian in IX 4, 75) as meaning ‘stress.’ 

Nor can I concede to Professor Hendrickson’s next argument 
any validity. He urges (p. 204) that, in denying to such terms 
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as pedem supplodere, plausus or pulsus pedis, strepitus digitorum, 
pollicis sonor, any significance as denoting vocal stress, I overlook 
the intimate association of mind and muscular expression. ‘That 
these terms,” he adds, “indicative of muscular contraction, cor- 
responding to the prominent part of the foot, afford indubitable 
evidence of the presence in the mind of recurrent pulsations of 
intensity [stress] will scarcely be denied. But what the mind 
feels the muscular organism reproduces. It is therefore a matter 
of indifference from an abstract point of view what muscles are 
involved. ...the performer finds the outlet for the recurrent 
sensations of intensity in the muscular response of the whole 
vocal organism.” Accordingly, his conclusion is, that the desig- 
nations above cited do possess significance as indicating vocal 
stress. But while I can admit that these terms would be perfectly 
natural designations to apply to methods of denoting such recur- 
rent pulsations, I fail to see that they necessarily can apply only 
to recurrent pulsations of stress and can not just as naturally 
apply to recurrent pulsations of quantity. Hence I am still con- 
strained to deny to the employment of these terms any evidence 
in support of the stress theory of ictus. Were we to grant 
Professor Hendrickson’s premises and conclusions on this point, 
however, we should in effect simply have from his hand another 
proof that such a thing as quantitative poetry can not exist. 
Professor Hendrickson next turns to the evidence to be found 
in the verse of Plautus and Terence. “But it will not require 
elaborate proof,” he says, “to maintain that in the verse of 
Plautus and Terence there is a rhythmical accent of essentially 
the same nature as the word-accent.” Klotz, Grundziige, p. 88, 
is cited in support of this position. Thus, in a few brief words, 
without discussion, is settled one of the great controversial 
problems of Plautine and Terentian metric.’ The phenomena of 
the iambic law, in their general manifestations at least, are suff- 
ciently familiar. But that they are adequately explained, or that 
an actual consensus of opinion exists as to their cause, can 
hardly be maintained. Havet distinctly rejects the theory now 
widely current, that the phenomena of shortening are the result 
of verse-accent; while Crusius, Literarisches Centralblatt, 1891, 


1 Ritschl’s view in his last years favored an obscure pronunciation of these 
shortened syllables; Corssen attributed the phenomenon exclusively to the 
‘Hochton’; Havet still holds to the theory of dbreves breviantes; others advo- 
cate the recognition of the influence of stress-ictus. 
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Sp. 212, says of Klotz’s theories: ‘‘Mit dem metrischen Kiirz- 
ungsgesetz freilich scheint in vielen Fallen der Knoten mehr 
durchhauen als gelost.” The force of this general criticism is 
well illustrated in Klotz’s explanation of the shortening of the 
final long vowel of cretic words (6. g. mdachinds) when such 
vowel appears as the second short of the arsis (Senkung) in 
anapaestic rhythms, e. g. md|chinds mdé|litus (Persa, 385). On 
p. 66 of the Grundziige, Klotz offers the following theory of 
shortening in words of this type: We may assume that at the 
beginning of an anapaestic line, e.g. vy + vys+ vust vue, 
there was a special stress to mark the beginning of a new verse 
(i. e. the first anapaest was stressed thus: ὅν +), This is ἃ pro- 
digious assumption by itself, but Klotz goes on to a more astound- 
ing one. He assumes that this initial stress on the first anapaest 
communicates itself by analogy to the following feet, so that when 
we have an example like md|chinds mo| ittus (above cited) in the 
fourth foot, there really existed a stress on chi, and that this stress 
accounts for the shortening of the -ds. Whether this is one of 
the theories of stress-ictus which Professor Hendrickson considers 
‘‘proved to suffocation,’ Ido not know. I only cite it as illus- 
trating the desperate shifts to which one of our leaders in metrical 
theory finds it necessary to resort in order to reconcile the facts 
with his theory of iambic shortening. It illustrates also the wide 
divergence of opinion among our theorists. For while in the 
foregoing typical example Havet denies the influence of verse- 
accent in the phenomena under discussion, and while Klotz 
explains the shortening by the assumption of an antecedent 
supposititious stress as above detailed, other metricians (e. g. 
Brix, Skutsch) find the effective cause in a following stress-ictus. 
The iambic law, as it has been current for the last thirty-five 
years,’ is essentially as follows: ‘“‘Any iambic syllable-sequence 
may become pyrrhic when the word-accent or verse-accent 
(stress-ictus) rests upon the syllable immediately preceding or 
immediately following the long syllable.” It is of course plain 
that, if it is necessary to assume the existence of a stress-ictus in 
order to account for certain phenomena in Plautine metric, then 
ictus was stress. But can we fairly take the ground that no other 
explanation will suffice? The phenomenon in question occurs 
most frequently in iambic and cretic word-forms. In the iambic 


1So far as I can discover, the first formulation of it as now current is in Brix, 
Trinummus! (1864). 
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word-forms there is no necessity of resorting to the theory ofa 
stress-ictus to explain the shortening, since the word-accent alone 
is sufficient for this. Similarly, in cretic words may we not 
explain the shortening by the initial word-accent aided by the 
assimilative effect of the short syllable? That is, is it not phonet- 
ically rational to explain femperi,| when used as a dactyl, as the 
result of word-accent? That it is, seems evident to me, and is 
supported also by the fact that the same theory will also explain 
ma|chinds mo| in the Persa passage above cited, as well as other 
passages of which that is but atype. In those cases where the 
shortening occurs in iambic combinations within a word or in 
iambic combinations formed of two or more words, I should like 
to suggest that the phenomena of shortening may be satisfactorily 
explained by sentence-accent, phrase-accent, or secondary word- 
accent. An example of sentence-accent is perhaps to be seen in 
such expressions as Sed quis haéc; the influence of secondary 
word-accent may be seen in ef m déterréndo, tibi intérpelldtio, 
soror st dffirmdbit. In most of the cases cited by Brix and Klotz 
we can find an explanation of the shortening without resorting to 
a theory of an artificial metrical stress. This is true of every one 
of the scores of examples given by Brix in his Trinummus, 
Einleitung, p. 17. These can all be satisfactorily explained on 
the basis of recognized effects of Plautine word-accent and 
phrase-accent (one example: volup/ds mea), without resorting to 
any theory of stress-ictus. That the ictus either precedes or 
᾿ follows the shortened syllable is, I believe, not a causa efficiens, 
but an accidens. That it is an accidens would seem plausible, in 
view of the fact that in most kinds of Plautine verse the very 
structure of the verse (viz. the large agreement between word- 
accent and ‘ictus’) requires that the shortened syllable come 
either immediately before or immediately after the so-called 
ictus (cf. Christ, Metrik’, §28 N., p. 21). Under these circum- 
stances, to elevate into an impelling cause what may be only an 
interesting coincidence seems to me unjustifiable. At present my 
own feeling is that we can not go further than to formulate the 
law that unaccented final syllables in words and sequences of 
iambic and cretic form had a tendency to become shortened in 
certain feet. Asa partial explanation of the phenomenon I would 
offer the reasons advanced so many times: the tendency for final 
syllables in Latin to become obscured, and the assimilating influ- 


1Cf. dadteré, etc., in Ennius. 
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ence of the preceding short vowel, coupled with the initial word- 
accent. Could these causes have sufficed to make such syllables 
anceps, so that they were used as long or short at the option of 
the poet? 

At all events, it can not be too strongly insisted upon that the 
phenomena of shortening are to be explained primarily as a 
reflection of the normal colloquial speech of Plautus’s and Ter- 
ence’s day, rather than as a result of artificial metrical laws that 
tended to distort the living language. The syllables were used 
as short because they were short, not because the exigencies of 
the verse required the shortening of what was long in the spoken 
idiom. Cf. on this point Greenough (Harvard Studies, V, p. 57, 
and especially p. 71), who properly insists that the very nature of 
Plautus’s audiences forbade any deviation from the recognized 
standards of familiar utterance. 

Professor Hendrickson’s next argument is based upon an inter- 
esting passage of Gellius, VI 7, “in which,” he says, “inference 
concerning the accent of words is made from the rhythmical 
prominence which the syllables receive in the verse of the early 
poets.” He adds: “if the reader will refer to the passage he will 
not be able to doubt that rhythmical accent is here invoked to 
determine word-accent.” I can not believe, however, that this 
conclusion of Professor Hendrickson’s will commend itself to 
others. In my judgment, no inference could be less justified. 
Evidently, if the rhythmical accent could be invoked to determine 
word-accent, Annianus would hardly have restricted himself to 
the consideration of a small handful of prepositional compounds. 
A consistent application of the theory would have included 
hundreds of words. Not only that, it would have proved the 
accentuation exadvérsum as easily as exddversum. Nor is it 
suggested in the Gellius extract that the pronunciations alluded 
to are proved by the metre of the Cistellaria passage and that 
from Terence’s Phormio. These passages are cited merely as 
illustrating the application of the theory. That Annianus’s prin- 
ciple was arbitrary and fantastic is shown by the fact that he 
claimed for it general applicability to compounds of ad in which 
ad has intensive force: adpdtus, adprimus, ad&ro, as well as 
adfabre, adprobe, admodum. It therefore seems to me entirely 
reasonable to interpret the coincidence of the ictus and the 
alleged accent in exddversum as something purely fortuitous. 

Professor Hendrickson next passes to an argument based on 
the occurrence of lines in Ennius consisting of five spondees and 
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one dactyl. A conspicuous illustration of an abundance of spon- 
dees is found in Ennius (Annales, vv. 196-202, ed. Miiller). Here 
in a continuous passage of eight lines we have four lines which 
contain each but a single dactyl. Professor Hendrickson asks: 
‘““Now, what could have made out of that cumbersome mass of 
syllables a literary form that should have been tolerable? 
Rhythm of recurrent stress,—and nothing but such rhythm.” 
Professor Hendrickson admits that theoretically “4 Latin verse 
consisted of an orderly and harmonious arrangement of long and 
short syllables,” as I have myself urged; but in fact, he frankly 
declares (p. 206), the verses of Ennius and his contemporaries 
must have been accentual. They must have been characterized 
by “rhythm of recurrent stress and nothing but such rhythm.” 
I freely admit that, if they were characterized by rhythm of 
recurrent stress, they could have been characterized by nothing 
else, and would observe again that, if we concede Professor 
Hendrickson’s conclusions here, we simply admit that Latin 
poetry was accentual, not quantitative. But let us see what 
conclusions we are really justified in building on the eight-line 
fragment of Ennius above referred to. The passage is one which 
Professor Hendrickson came upon as he opened his Ennius at 
random. One naturally assumes that it may be taken as fairly 
representative of Ennius’s technique. A cursory examination of 
Ennius’s verse would easily have assured Professor Hendrickson 
that such is far from being the case. The passage in question is 
unique in its abundance of lines containing but a single dactyl. 
If we take the 412 perfect lines of the fragments of the Annals, 
as given in Miiller’s edition (including these eight lines under 
discussion), we find that on an average only about one line in 
seven has but a single dactyl, while in Virgil the average of such 
verses is one in ten. Moreover, Ennius’s verse is lightened by 
the free use of lines containing five dactyls, whereas Virgil 
indulges but seldom in lines of this type. On the whole, the 
abundance of dactyls in Ennius’s verse is, I believe, practically 
the same as in Virgil’s. In support of this I offer the following 
data. 

An examination of 412 lines of Ennius’s Annals which are 
complete and perfect shows: 


Lines containing but one dactyl, 65 
rT} « two dactyls, 139 
« { three dactyls, 129 
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Lines containing four dactyls, 57 
" ἐς five dactyls, 19 
as " no dactyls, 3 
An examination of 100 lines! of Virgil shows: 
Lines containing but one dacty]l, 10 
᾿ - two dactyls, 39 
ὼ 5 three dactyls, 35 
ἡ : four dactyls, 16 
Ξε “ five dactyls, ο 
ὡ Ν no dactyls, ο 


On an average, therefore, Ennius’s verse shows 2.53 dactyls to 
the line; Virgil’s, 2.57. Any one who will read aloud any of the 
other longer fragments of the Annals can hardly fail to convince 
himself of their general conformity to the established canons 
of classical metric. Even in the passage before us, almost 
grotesquely abnormal as it is, it should be noted that, though we 
have four heavy lines, the other lines are much lighter than the 
average, two of them having three dactyls and one four. If, in 
addition, we assume, what is almost certain, that the lines pre- 
ceding the beginning of this fragment and following its end were 
also light, we can hardly join Professor Hendrickson in his 
conclusion that “rhythm of recurrent stress and nothing but such 
rhythm” could have made even out of these eight lines a tolerable 
literary form. Much less can we join him in his implied conclusion 
that the same is true of the rest of Ennius’s hexameters. For if 
true of them, it must be true of Virgil, unless one were to find in 
the difference between an average of 2.53 and 2.57 dactyls per 
line a justification for an altered attitude. 

Passing on to the argument drawn from Quintilian’s statement 
in I το, 25, I can see in it nothing confirmatory of the stress 
theory. Quintilian observes: atqui in orando quoque intentio 
vocis, remissio, flexus, pertinet ad movendos audientium adfectus. 
To my mind, zztfentio and remissio vocts here naturally refer to 
words and phrases, not to syllables, and designate the increase 
and decrease of volume of sound (‘rising’ and ‘falling’ of the 


1 These lines were taken absolutely at random. Each was selected before 
examining its structure. No line was discarded. A fuller examination of 
Virgil’s verse would doubtless give a slightly different average. 

? For Cicero’s 740 hexameters the average is 2.47; for Lucretius, vv. 100-115 
(116) in Books I-VI show 2.66. 
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voice); at least, I am not prepared to interpret them as signifying 
stress and absence of stress until some definite reason is advanced 
in favor of this interpretation. 

Similarly, I am entirely at a loss to see any warrant for inter- 
preting the words of Marius Victorinus (Keil, VI 40, 14) as 
Professor Hendrickson does. The words are: thesis positio 
pedis cum sono, and the idea of stress is attached to the vague 
word sono in accordance with the psychological argument previ- 
ously advanced by Professor Hendrickson (p. 201) and which I 
have already discussed (above, p. 416 f.). What Professor Hen- 
drickson advances with regard to the significance of Marius 
Victorinus’s definition of ἐλεεῖς (using the word in the opposite 
sense) as depositio et quaedam contractio syllabarum, also seems 
to me open to criticism. Professor Hendrickson thinks the words 
contractio syllabarum a recognition of the principle of metrical 
shortening under the influence of adjacent stress. But I question 
whether contractio is ever used for correptio; moreover, the 
definition is obviously intended to apply to all feet; and as it is 
manifestly impossible to maintain that the single short of the 
trochee and iambus, or the two shorts of the dactyl and anapaest 
are the result of any such shortening, it should be clear, I think, 
that no support for the stress theory of ictus can be based upon 
these words. 

Only one other criticism of Professor Hendrickson upon my 
theory of ictus remains to be considered. Here Professor 
Hendrickson frankly confesses his own doubts as to the signifi- 
cance of what he adduces. I agree with him entirely in this 
feeling, and shall only undertake to confirm his opinion of the 
weakness of his argument. The point is this: In my original 
article I stated that no evidence existed to show that the tribrach 
and dacty] were stressed upon their second syllable in iambic 
verse (p. 380), and added (p. 381): “Τὸ my mind one of the 
strongest arguments against the stress theory of ictus is that the 
ancient metricians never alluded to the location of the ictus in 
resolved feet. If ictus was stress and the second syllable of the 
iambus was stressed in verse, then the location of this stress in 
resolved feet would have been one of the first questions to 
suggest itself to the metricians. Its consideration would have 
been inevitable. Yet they never once allude to it, though they 
enumerate frequently the various possible resolutions of the 
iambus.” It is this missing evidence that Professor Hendrickson 
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undertakes, though hesitatingly, to supply. Ifa stressing of the 
resolved iambus as v~v or -- ἦν can be established, it is obvious 
that my theory of ictus must fall. In support of such stressing, 
Professor Hendrickson cites Caesius Bassus (apud Rufinum, Keil, 
VI 555): ad Neronem de iambico sic dicit: ‘Iambicus autem, 
cum pedes etiam dactylici generis adsumat, desinit iambicus 
videri, nisi percussione ita moderaveris, ut cum pedem supplodis, 
quam iambicum ferias; ... quod dico exemplo faciam illustrius. 
est in Eunucho Terentii statim in prima pagina hic versus 
trimetrus: | 
Exclusit, revocat: redeam? non si me obsecret. 

hunc incipe ferire, videberis heroum habere inter manus.’ This 
passage is given by Professor Hendrickson without comment, 
and its interpretation is left to the judgment of the reader. I 
shall here record mine. Bassus means to say that in iambic verse 
the dactyl is likely to fail of being felt as an iambus unless you 
so manage the beats, when you stamp the foot, as to strike the 
dactyl like an iambus,' i. 6. Bassus is speaking of ar#tfictal scan- 
ning and means to say that in scanning it is necessary to bring 
down the foot on the second half of the dactyl, since that part 
must be the one prominent in consciousness. The difficulty, 
however, to which Caesius Bassus alludes, could hardly occur in 
continuous iambic rhythms,—only in isolated lines like the one 
cited, where at the outset, owing to the lack of definitive iambic 
ear-marks, the reader might cherish the illusion that he was 
dealing with the dactylic hexameter. 

In a footnote to his discussion of the foregoing point, Professor 
Hendrickson observes (p. 210): ‘‘Clear evidence that the dactyl 
was thus scanned [—~-v in iambic verse] in the verse of Plautus 
and Terence may be derived from the plays themselves.” Pro- 
fessor Hendrickson here touches again upon one of the great 
controversial questions of Plautine and Terentian metric, and 
confidently takes a position on that side of the question which is 
suited to the needs of his argument. I am well aware of the 
great names—Bentley, Hermann, Ritschl—that are linked with 
the theory in question; I am aware, too, of the intolerance which 
resents as sacrilege any disposition to question the naturalness or 
the charm of ‘“‘jene harmonische Disharmonie” supposed to result 


11 can not believe that Professor Hendrickson’s constitution of the text of 
the passage is sound, and should myself follow Keil; still, this point is 


immaterial. 
49 
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from the clash of word-accent and stress-ictus. But I must main- 
tain that any such theory can hold only when it is first shown that 
ictus is stress. To assume that ictus is stress and then to turn for 
proof to the fact that the word-accent in Plautus and Terence 
largely agrees with the ictus, is the “vicious circle.” Even that 
Plautus and Terence consciously aimed to secure agreement 
between the word-accent and ictus in any sense of that term, 
seems to some an exceedingly questionable proposition. That in 
some types of verse there is large agreement between word-accent 
and ictus (undefined) in certain parts of the line, is obvious; but 
to what extent it is intentional, and to what extent it is merely a 
coincidence, seems to many still an open question. Whatever 
decision be reached on this point, however, will not affect the 
integrity of my view as to ictus, unless it first be shown that ictus 
was stress. If the fact of conscious endeavor to secure agreement 
between ictus and word-accent be established, we can perfectly 
well content ourselves with recognizing that there was a tendency 
in certain types of verse to bring the word-accent into the quanti- 
tatively prominent part of the verse. 

Professor Hendrickson’s footnote on the Eunuchus passage has 
drawn me into a digression. I return to his point, viz. that there 
exists evidence in favor of the stressing of the resolved iambus 
thus: νῶν or —Yv. The evidence in favor of this proposition 
supposed to be offered by Caesius Bassus has already been 
considered. Professor Hendrickson also offers the following 
from Servius (Keil, ΓΝ 425, 8). Servius is treating of feet, and 
deals with a few elementary definitions. Among other things, he 
speaks of the distribution (as between arsis and thesis) of the 
syllables of three-syllable feet. This distribution, Servius says, 
must be determined by the accent (hoc ex accentu colligimus). 
If the accent is on the first syllable, the arsis' will have two 
syllables ; if it is on the second syllable, the thesis’ will have two 
syllables. Professor Hendrickson’s comment on these words of 
Servius is this: “1 need scarcely point out that accentus here 
refers to rhythmical accent [stress], not word-accent. For not 
once in the chapter does Servius confuse word and foot.” ” 
Nevertheless, I feel strongly the necessity of adhering to the 


1Arsis is here, as often, used in the sense of the first part of the foot; 
thesis, of the second part. 

21 can not see that the rest of the chapter affords any opportunity for such 
confusion. 
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interpretation of this passage which I advanced in my original 
article. In that (p. 368), I grouped together Servius, Pompeius 
and Julianus as uniting in a common conception of the foot as 
displayed by their definitions. I held that they all appeared to 
identify the foot with a word. This is specifically done by 
Pompeius and Julianus, who show their conception by their 
illustrations. I held that the above passage of Servius was to be 
interpreted in the same way. [still hold to that view. Ido it 
because Servius, Pompeius, and Julianus evidently all drew ‘rom 
a common source'—Donatus—and may therefore, in a case like 
the present, fairly be presumed to represent a common tradition. 
Further support for my position is found in the fact that Sergius, 
who evidently also drew from the Donatus-well, exhibits the same 
confusion (Keil, G. L. IV 483, 14). But even apart from this, I 
should refuse to admit Professor Hendrickson’s interpretation of 
the word accentus in the Servius passage as meaning stress. The 
word accentus is nowhere used in any sense except that of a 
permanent element of a word, the syllable made prominent in the 
pronunciation of a word whenever that word is uttered. I fail 
to see what right we could have to interpret the word otherwise 
than in its accepted sense. 


I have endeavored to consider fairly the objections brought 
against my original paper by Professor Hendrickson. My object 
is not, primarily, to defend a position once taken. Before I read 
Professor Hendrickson’s recent article, I felt entirely ready to be 
convinced that my attitude was wrong and could be proved 
wrong. Convincing proof of error would have been welcome, as 
it would have tended to establish a doctrine which has hitherto 
been practically nothing but an assumption, and which sadly 
needed some definite logical and historical basis. Yet I can not 
see that Professor Hendrickson has provided either. 

Before concluding I must venture to advert to the closing 
portion of Professor Hendrickson’s paper, in which he makes 
some remarks upon another publication of mine.’ Professor 
Hendrickson expresses the belief that my conception of Latin 


1This is shown by the internal evidence; see Keil, G. L. IV liii; and 
especially V 91; V 6; Teuffel-Schwabe, §409, 2; Frdhde, Anfangsgriinde der 
rdmischen Grammatiker, Einleitung, p. 12. 

? The Quantitative Reading of Latin Poetry, published simultaneously with 
my previous article in this Journal. 
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poetry could only lead us to look upon the metrical schemes of 
the poet from a lifeless, mechanical point of view. That I do not 
shrink from a reversion to such a mechanical conception, Professor 
Hendrickson thinks is shown by an utterance in the pamphlet 
referred to. I quote his next words: “There he [myself] affirms 
(with a dogmatism which the requirements of a school manual may 
excuse) that the ancients [Romans] felt the lesser Asclepiadean 
(as in Maecenas atavis) thus: ——|—vy—|—vy—|v—._ Irra- 
tional spondee, choriambi, pyrrhichius—as though there could be 
any talk of feeling in such a hodge-podge of heterogeneous feet.” 
But I had supposed that it would be obvious that by “ancients”’ 
I simply meant Servius and the other ancient metricians, who do 
assert that they felt the line precisely as I state. I am sure that 
Professor Hendrickson now acquits me of dogmatism on this 
point. The defence of the special views advocated in my little 
pamphlet must be left for another time and place. 


Irnaca, Nov. 6, 1899. CHARLES E. BENNETT. 


COMMENT ON PROFESSOR BENNETT’S REPLY. 


In accepting the opportunity which the editor affords me of 
adding a few words of comment to Professor Bennett’s Reply, I 
fear that I shall only add to the appearance of futility which such 
debates often afford. Certainly, the disputants do not convince 
each other—a disability which seems to be inherent in the philo- 
logical nature—and it is at least doubtful whether enough spec- 
tators will sit through to the still retreating end to make their 
persuasion worth while. But if there be those still interested in 
the question, I beg their indulgence for a few minutes while I 
endeavor to take account of stock and to see what is left of the 
cause of rhythmic accent. 

In the first place, then, Professor Bennett does not defend 
against my criticisms the meagre evidence which he adduced 
from ancient sources in support of his own view; nor, indeed, in 
the form in which it was there presented does it admit of defence. 
At least so much would seem to have been accomplished. 

His theory, then, still remains an assumption not resting upon 
evidence—‘ arbitrary,’ I called it, perhaps wrongly—or better let 
me say, an hypothetical assertion, viz. that zefus or theszs is 
quantitative prominence. Now, the fact that he reaffirms this 
position and adds an elaborate rebuttal of positive evidence, 
collected with a view to proving that zefus or thesis was a rhythmic 
accent of variable intensity, adds at best only negative strength to 
his position. 

Turning to Professor Bennett’s criticisms as set forth above 
(p. 414), I had endeavored to show that his primary position was 
susceptible of theoretical refutation, in that Aristoxenus recognized 
the possibility of a rhythmic series of primary times (pyrrichs), 
i.e. without quantitative prominence, but criticised such a rhythm 
as yielding too rapid atempo. Professor Bennett has advanced 
nothing to show that my inference from the words of Aristoxenus 
was not correct, but he seeks to invalidate the significance of 
evidence based upona rhythmic form not inuse. He lays special 
stress, however, on the fact that Aristoxenus’ reason for rejecting 
the pyrrich series was probably a wrong one, and that the true 
reason is that such a rhythm does not present quantitative vari- 
ation—obviously only another way of saying that it can not be 
characterized by quantitative prominence. But that is to admit 
that the words of Aristoxenus, whatever their intrinsic value, do 
refute his theory, and only so much did I claim. As to the 
correctness of Aristoxenus’ observation, it should be remembered 
that a pyrrhic series need not have been an abstract notion of ‘a 
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non-existent entity,’ any more than % time in modern music, an 
exactly analogous case, of which there are found examples, though 
very rare. In another connection Professor Bennett commits the 
same logical blunder of declaring my inference wrong, where, in 
fact, he calls in question the correctness of the observation or 
method of the ancient source. I had concluded from Gell. VI 7 
that Annianus (following Probus) invoked the aid of rhythmic 
accent to determine certain word-accents in Plautus and Terence. 
Professor Bennett in reply shows how inadequate the method is 
(as I had already implied) and declares it ‘arbitrary and fantastic.’ 
Had he been content with this I should have nothing to say, 
except to add that, nevertheless, Annianus and Gellius made use 
of it; but on what ground does he impugn the justice of my 
inference’? In these cases it may fairly be urged that Professor 
Bennett's method is at fault, in that he has aimed to prove too 
much—not only that my conclusions from ancient evidence are 
wrong, but that the observations and method of the sources 
themselves are erroneous. 

In the following I shall select only one point for the reaffirma- 
tion of my positive evidence, which I think touches most closely 
the weakness of Professor Bennett’s position. 1 shall take as my 
starting-point Aristoxenus’ statement that the same rhythmizo- 
menon may yield different rhythmic forms, i.e.the rhythmizomenon 
may remain constant, the rhythm may change. But Professor 
Bennett’s contention is, that quantity alone yields the rhythm. 
Here we have again a clear logical conflict between Aristoxenus 
and the theory of Professor Bennett. His method of escaping 
the difficulty is to assume that in feeling or consciousness such 
ambiguous rhythmic possibilities are conformed to the dominant 
mode. This is fer se not unreasonable nor impossible. Accord- 
ingly, therefore, a consciousness of prevailing quantitative prom- 
inence plays in ambiguous rhythmic groups the réle which 15 
usually assigned to rhythmic accent. Now, it is conceivable that 
such an explanation would suffice for the quiet reading of ancient 
poetry to oneself; but is this all that is demanded? When Aris- 
toxenus says that the foot is the means of making known the 
rhythm to the perception, does he mean the reader only and not 
also the listener? Surely not; and it must have been the duty of 
the singer or declaimer, who already possessed a correct feeling 
for the rhythm, to make it clear to the listener, so that, e. g., the 
opening of the Pythian Ode referred to above (p. 415) should be 
felt as a trochaic series (Rossbach) and not as a dochmiac 
(Boeckh), or such an initial verse as fundzte fletus, edite planctus 
should be recognized as anapaestic, and not dactylic. Granted 
that the reader, from the perusal of the whole poem, might feel 
the rhythm aright, is there any means by which he could convey 


1 Or does Professor Bennett think that the verses are only cited as containing 
examples of the words in question and not to show how the ancients 
pronounced them? Cf. Schoell, De accentu ling. Lat., p. 26, n. 1. 
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the correct feeling to another in the case of a succession of short 
syllables, or actually against the quantity (as in the last illustra- 
tion), except by something superimposed upon the quantity? 
So much for considerations of a theoretical kind. The most 
convincing evidence on this point for Latin verse, so far as I am 
aware, is to be found in the passage which I adduced from Caesius 
Bassus giving directions for the treatment of dactylic feet in 
iambic verse, on which Professor Bennett comments above (p. 
424). I think I may trust the majority of the readers of my 
earlier article to believe that I entertained no doubt about the 
significance or value of the passage in question, although Pro- 
fessor Bennett seems to have so understood the language which I 
there used. Now we have seen that even though it were possible 
- to preserve a correct feeling for a rhythm which the quantity 
does not reveal, this consciousness is incapable of interpreting 
the correct rhythmic feeling to another. Modern music in such 
cases marks the difference in rhythmic effect by the only con- 
ceivable means—a shifting of the bar line or accent; and what 
says Caesius Bassus? ‘That iambic verse will seem to lose its 
character when it admits dactyls, unless you so handle the 
rhythm,' by means of the Jercussio, that when you mark the time 
(pedem supplodis), you strike the foot (dactyl) as an iambus.” 
And then, after the example exclusit revocat, he continues: 
“Strike this on the first syllable and you will apparently have 
an hexameter.” I suppose it would be quibbling to urge that 
Caesius says you must modulate the foot in such case by a 
stroke or a blow, and not by a consciousness of prevailing quan- 
tity ; but, frankly, 1s it reasonable to believe that all these words, 
which have so suspicious a resemblance to notions of stress and 
intensity, are a way of describing the necessity of maintaining a 
subjective consciousness of the iambic character of the rhythm ?? 


' Moderaveris is probably here a term. tech. = ῥυθμίζειν (modus = ῥυθμός), but 
I have no axe to grind by this suggestion. 

?The passage of Caes. Bassus I am content, as before, to leave to the judg- 
ment of the reader. But Professor Bennett has treated the passage which I 
cited from Servius, and my remarks upon it, so strangely that I feel it worth 
while to go into his criticisms in some detail. I had pointed out that Pom- 

eius and Julianus, by the introduction of trisyllabic words as illustrations, 

ad completely distorted Servius’ remarks on the distribution of trisyllabic 
feet between arsis and thesis. I pointed out that this was obvious, if one 
observed the chronological sequence—Servius, Pompeius, Julianus. Professor 
Bennett holds to his original view, that all are dealing with phenomena of 
individual words and not feet, and affirms that the two later grammarians are 
not dependent on Servius, but draw from a common source, Donatus. But 
the Ars of Donatus is not a lost book, and the matter is of easy verification. 
If the reader will refer to Donatus ae pedibus (IV 369, 18), he will see that the 
matter is not to be found there, but is an amplifying comment introduced 
apparently first by Servius from some such source as Marius Vict. (VI 49, 22), 
as I intimated before. Furthermore, if the reader will refer to Pompeius ad 
loc. (V 120, 30 ff.) he will observe that the indebtedness to Servius is so noto- 
rious that Keil has set against the text the corresponding pages of Servius. 
If, then, he will look up one of the references which Professor Bennett gives 
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Professor Bennett concedes (p. 418 above) that muscular move- 
ments of alternating contraction and relaxation might attend 
naturally regular alternations of long and short quantity. He 
does not think that they indicate a mental sensation of intensity 
nor corresponding vocal stress. But why discriminate against 
the muscles of the respiratory organs and the voice? If, in 
response to quantitative variations, the foot stamps, the fingers 
are snapped, the long syllable is struck (percussio, ictus, ferire, 
caedere, etc.), it would seem to have required some conscious 
effort of control if the voice should not participate in such feelings. 
And what else than such participation led the grammarians to 
reverse the Greek terms and apply them to the voice, designating 
the prominent part of the foot as e/atio (elevatio) soni, νοεῖς, the 
less prominent part as voczs remissio, depositio? 

I pass to a brief review of some of Professor Bennett's criticisms 
of my arguments. He repudiates the application of results of 
psycho-physical experiment to this question, as having been 
made upon Teutonic subjects—and with some measure of 
justice. But the most essential result, the association of rhythmic 
feeling with muscular movement, so that any objective rhythmi- 
zomenon is interpreted by corresponding muscular contraction 
and relaxation, is inherent in the constitution of the human body. 
Nor can any one who has watched popular Greek and Italian 
dances doubt that the association of stress with duration in 
rhythm is as natural to the descendants of the Greeks and 
Romans as to us Northern peoples. 

In regard to the verse of Plautus and Terence, Professor 
Bennett assumes (p. 425) that I have dipped into wide, contro- 
versial questions and selected the special points of view that make 
for my argument. Would it not have been as fair to believe that 
because of my attitude toward the questions involved I was led to 
reject his theory of rhythm? But I see no reason why we need 
be involved in all the unsettled questions of early Latin verse. 
In fact, on the essential point that I raised there is no general 
controversy, viz. that long syllables are shortened under the influ- 
ence of an adjacent verse-accent. The controversy is concerned 
with the limits of the application of this principle. Klotz, who 
has carried it furthest, has met with much criticism in detail, but 
in all the reviews of his work that I have seen I have found none 
which repudiates the principle. When Professor Bennett (p. 419 
above) seeks to implicate me in other views of Klotz to which I 


(G. L. V, praef. 91), he will read the definite statement of the editor that 
Pompeius seems to have used Servius ‘pro fundamento disputationis suae.’ 
Finally, Professor Bennett says that his view is confirmed by the fact that 
the grammarian Sergius represents the same confusion. If reference were 
not made to Keil, I should be constrained to think that there was some 
essential divergence of text here, since neither in IV 483, 14 (an error of 
citation, apparently), nor 480,14 (where arsis and thesis are touched upon), 
does Sergius cite examples like those of Pompeius and Julianus, nor does he 
discuss the division of trisyllabic feet. 
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did not appeal and which I have never defended, he deserts the 
field of discussion. 

In regard to the passage of the Annals of Ennius which I cited, 
I was certainly under a misapprehension as to the rea] proportion 
of dactyls and spondees in the verse of Ennius, and Professor 
Bennett makes it clear that my chance illustration is not repre- 
sentative.’ 

I have held and I still hold that the question is primarily one of 
evidence and the interpretation of evidence, and not a matter to 
be determined by considerations of an @ priori character. But 
since Professor Bennett is of opinion that the refutation of his 
theory demands a consideration of four other theses besides the 
one relating to ancient evidence, I will touch upon these briefly ; 
although, had the positive evidence that I sought to advance 
carried conviction, 1 should certainly not bother myself about 
‘the irreconcilable contradictions’ which the other postulates 
present. (1) The first thesis declares that Latin was a quanti- 
tative language of level stress, and certainly my case labors zz 
extremts if itis demanded that I should controvert this statement. 
If by level stress Professor Bennett meant absolute lack of domi- 
nant accent, there would be some point d’appui for discussion. 
But, in fact, if I were to set forth my own views in regard to the 
practical reading of Latin verse, I should wish to make use of the 
acknowledged principle of ‘level stress’ (Seelmann, Aussprache 
etc., p. 372, 1). Obviously, then, this is not a thesis peculiar to 
Professor Bennett’s position, but a generally accepted description 
of the vocal character of the Latin language. (2) The second 
thesis declares that quantity was the basis of Latin rhythm, to 
which I must also give my assent, only adding my belief that 
recurrent quantity carried in its train a rhythmic accent of variable 
Intensity, smoothing out the inevitable unevenness of quantity 
pure and simple, and moulding the rhythm. (3) The third thesis 
is the first one that calls for criticism, or refutation. This affirms, 
that if the psychological element which characterizes rhythm is a 
time-element, a second principle of rhythmic grouping (stress) 
could not exist simultaneously with it. The only reason assigned 
for this statement, so far as I have observed, is that ‘a second 
principle being superfluous, seemed impossible’—as one would 
fain say of the vermiform appendix. The most obvious refutation 
of this thesis is to be found in the illustration which modern music 
affords, of a perfectly developed quantitative system of rhythmic 
grouping, accompanied by another rhythm-producing element, 
accent, as indicated by the bar line which is the sign of accent. 
One might go further and point out that, aside from these two 


10On contractio (syllabarum) in the sense of ‘shortening’ (above, Ὁ. 424), see 
any dictionary, 5. vv. contractio, contrahere. With reference to Professor 
Bennett’s concluding words, I should not have suggested that his statement 
was dogmatic, had I realized that ‘ancients’ referred to the Roman gram- 
marians. 
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primary rhythmic principles, there are in music other subsidiary 
means of producing rhythmic effect, such as pitch, ¢mdre, melodic 
phrase, etc. Indeed, so far from its being true that one form of 
rhythmic grouping excludes another, it is one of the most certain 
results of rhythmic study that different means of producing 
rhythmic effect tend to combine and to reinforce one another. 
(4) The fourth thesis refers to the ‘stupendous artificiality ’ which 
the assumption of rhythmic accent introduces into the reading of 
Latin verse. But the artificiality and its magnitude must be due 
to some other reason than because Latin verse is quantitative. 
For, as I have just pointed out, one form of rhythmic expression 
attends another as its natural concomitant, and rhythmic accent is 
produced unconsciously and naturally as the result of quantitative 
variation. 
G. L. HENDRICKSON. 


NOTE. 


SIDNEY LANIER AND ANGLO-SAXON VERSE-TECHNIC. 
(Citations from Grein-Wilcker’s Béowulf.) 


When Tennyson pointed out to Hallam those portions of 
Henry VIII which a later, accurate scholarship agreed with him 
in ascribing to Fletcher, he was guided by no rules for metrical 
tests, but was led to his conclusions simply by his natural ear for 
melody, which immediately perceived the difference of cadence. 
Similarly, when Sidney Lanier, in his lectures on poetry at the 
Johns Hopkins University, laid down the fundamental principles 
of A.S. versification, he was chiefly indebted for his perception of 
the truth to the delicate rhythmical sense of a poet and an accom- 
plished musician. Such testimony is not to be lightly disregarded ; 
and the results of a scholarship which rejects Lanier’s theories of 
English versification are to be accepted only after a most searching 
inquiry into the basis upon which they rest. 

The 5-type theory of A.S. metre (Sievers, Altgerm. Metrik) 
denies the fundamental principles of versification as enunciated 
by Lanier. It asserts that A.S. verse consists of some rising and 
some falling feet, in irregular succession; it maintains that A.S. 
verse is without /ak/, that it consists of some verses of four 
members (feet?) and some of five, and that in arbitrary order. 
In other words, it claims that A.S. verse is not verse at all, but 
mere prose, and attempts to evade the issue by inventing a 
monstrous thing, called a Sprechvers, which, in some mysterious 
way, Is verse at the same time that it has all the marks of prose. 
The ingenious and convincing argument of H. Moller (Zur Alt- 
hochdeutschen Alliterationspoesie, 146 et seq.) against the 
Sprechvers proves even more than is necessary; for it suffices 
simply to say that there is no verse, spoken, declaimed, or sung, 
which can dispense with fak¢. This is what makes verse verse; 
the lack of this makes prose. 

Sievers and those who follow him certainly perceive certain 
remarkably consistent, typical metrical series in the A.S. normal 
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line. No one can deny the existence of those curious D and E 
types; no one can overlook the (practically) uniform anacrusis in 
the B and C types.’ And yet, on the other hand, it is vain to 
attempt to deny the existence of half-lines of only three syllables 
(M. Rieger, Alts. und Ags. Verskunst, 47 et seq.); it is useless 
to try to shut one’s eyes to the fact that a short syllable can stand 
in the thesis as well as a long one; it is impossible to force all 
hemistichs to conform to the types, stretch them and twist them 
as we may. 

Should the perception of these remarkable metrical series lead 
us to adopt a theory which is self-destructive? Must these typical 
metrical series be made the basis of the existent A.S. verse- 
technic? 1 believe it is unnecessary ; I think these types can be 
nothing more than fossil remains; they point us to the past and 
past conditions, and are of value only as they shed light upon the 
historical development of A.S. metre. 

Let it be frankly admitted that we have made a false start in 
the investigation of A.S. versification. Let us return to the rock- 
foundation of Lanier, and, applying the more accurate knowledge 
of more accurate scholarship to the elaboration of his intuitively 
perceived truth, we may arrive at really fruitful results in our 
investigations. I defend the following theses: 

1. First and foremost, the secondary accent, as such, has no 
part to play in A.S. metre. 

2. The rhythmic accent marks the recurrence of equal time- 
intervals, 

3. The anacrusis belongs metrically to the arsis of the preceding 
foot. 

4. The A.S. foot contains three moras. 

5. A-short syllable may stand in the thesis, and fill two moras, 
if necessary. 

6. All Germanic metre is based upon time. Accordingly, we 
should read (and I have no doubt that even the adherents of the 
theory of Sievers do actually read) as follows: 


ΧΧ ty XX X + re Χ 
Hwet! wé|| Gar-Dena_ in || géardagum 
7X XX 4 X XX XX 

théodcyninga ¢hrym gefronon ho tha 


1But, TAys dégor 1395, 4ea AeAlle 1926, brad driinecg 1546, sécg bétsta 1759. 
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£x£xX εχ XxX XX 
@thelingas ellen fremedon oft 

ig εχ 2 x Φ Χ 
Scyld Scefing sceathenthréatum 

xx xX + Xx Χ XXXX+4 r 
monegum mz#gthum meodosetla oftéah 
ΧΧΧΧ Χ X £X £ 34 
egsode ¢orl, syththan || zrest wearth 


- xX XxX x X XXxXzAr 
Jéasceaft funden; he thes || /rdfre gebad, 
xX xX xX + X xX ™%® X 4£ XxX 


weox under wolcnum, weorthmyndum thah oth thet him 


try X ΧΧ +rxX XK XX 
@ghwyle thara || _ymbsittendra ofer 
kronrade_ 4yran scolde, 
+ xX XX XxX 4rX xX xX 
gomban gyldan: thet wes || gid cyning! them 
etc., etc. 


Where X =one mora; + =two moras; X X =two or more 
syllables slurred to fill one mora; 7 = pause of one mora. 

It should be added that the accent must fall on a long syllable 
in the D and C types, for the reason that one syllable with pause 
here fills three moras, and, the pause being hardly distinguishable 
from further lengthening of the syllable, a short syllable would 
be stretched too much in this position. Cf., however, 

“7X X XxX “x + X 
swylce || gigantas tha with || gode wunnon. 

The reader perceives that our theory does not exclude half- 
lines of two syllables (considering the anacrusis as belonging to 
the preceding hemistich), and there is room for such unusual 
half-lines as: Him thees || Affréa 16. 1934, hat ||én gdn 386. 1644, 
tha git on || sand réon 512. 539, thet hé mé on|| géan sléa 681, 
théah the hé || γόϊ sie 682. 1831. 2649, on ||/lét téon 1036, swa hy 
n&fre || #4n lyhth 1048, swa hé πα || git déth 1058. 1134. 2859, 
and on || d@1 dén 1116. 1172. 1534. 2166, on || /létt gé&th 2034. 
2054, without feeling the necessity to justify them by any theory 
of Aufldsung (see Moller on this point, p. 110),—which, carried 
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to its logical conclusion, would permit the reconstruction ot 
Germanic inflexional endings, and their employment in the metre, 
—or in any other way, save by saying that they can be read so as 
to show the fakt. So much the less, therefore, are we disturbed 
by finding such hemistichs as: oth thzt him || @ghwylc 9, and || 
ércnéas 112, πὸ hé thone || gifstdl 168, thone || sithfat 202, oth 
thet ymb || @ntid 219, forthan bith || dndgit 1059, @r hé thone || 
graindwéng 1496. 2770, thet he thone|| dréostwylm 1877, mé 
thone || walrés 2101, syththan hyne || Hethcyn 2437,’ where 
there can be no talk of Auflosung. 

In conclusion I wish to say that this criticism of the theory of 
Sievers is offered with a deep sense of the inestimable benefits 
which our science owes to the profound erudition and the won- 
derful penetration of this distinguished savant; and I feel impelled 
to take issue with his conclusions only from a profound conviction 
that, in so far as they are made to apply to actually existing 
conditions, they tend to lead scholars astray. The facts on which 
his theory is based, belong to a discussion of the development of 
the alliterating long line, upon which I am incompetent to enter.’ 


University or GrorGiA, Oct. 23, 1899. JoHN MorRIS. 
1 Other scansions possible in some of these. 


31 desire to announce that I have prepared, and will soon have published, a 
small book elaborating and illustrating the views here presented. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


P. Cornelius Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratoribus, erklart von Dr. 
CONSTANTIN JOHN. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
1899. 


In this edition Dr. John, rector of the Gymnasium in Schwa- 
bisch-Hall (Wiirtemberg), presents the mature results of long 
study devoted to the Dialogus, of which numerous specimens 
have been already published and for the most part received with 
cordial approval. The results of the long controversial discussion 
concerning authorship, dramatic date, date of publication, struc- 
ture of the dialogue, lacunae, sources, etc., are summarized skill- 
fully and in general with sober independence of judgment in the 
moderate compass of 61 pages. In the treatment of the text, 
with one or two conspicuous exceptions, the editor is conservative 
and sane; the explanatory and illustrative annotation is adequate 
and intelligent. The work has been received very cordially and 
is likely to be looked upon as an authoritative repertory of the 
status of Dialogus studies at the end of the century. 

Dr. John has made free use of the labors of his predecessors, 
to most of whom, in the nature of the case, only general acknowl- 
edgment could be made. His indebtedness to Professor Gudeman 
is more specific, and it should be a gratification to American 
philological pride to observe that in many places, especially of 
the introduction, Professor Gudeman’s results have been accepted 
or have influenced the author’s presentation. 

It is doubtless on the whole fortunate that in many of the 
problems which the Dialogus presents, there is manifest a tendency 
toward crystallization of opinion. So, for example, with the 
exception of Mr. Steele’ (A. J. P. XVII 289), no one is now found 
to doubt the Tacitean authorship, and Mr. Steele seems not to 
have recognized that his argument against the authenticity proves 
all that an argument from style is capable of proving for it, viz. 
that the language does not prevent us from assigning the work to 
Tacitus. No one could fairly claim more. We are bound to 
believe our record until belief is shown to be impossible; but if 
the MSS, in attributing works to ancient authors, only furnish us 
with a thesis to prove, there is opened a vista of scepticism and 
material for dissertations at which the mind boggles. In some 
other cases there is evidence of a certain agreement or tendency 


1To whom, I see, must be added Valmaggi and Novak. Cf. Woch. f. kl. 
Phil., No. 51, 1899 
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toward agreement in conclusions which seem to me very uncertain 
or demonstrably false. Three such examples I shall select for 
more detailed discussion. 

The first is a question of the interpretation of 17, 13, on which 
passage alone John very justly bases his conclusion concerning 
the time when the dialogue is thought of as taking place. It is 
the ill-famed enumeration of 120 years from the death of Cicero. 
The last step is as follows: (adice) sextam iam felicis huius 
principatus stationem quo [allrecentedd. MSS gua] Vespasianus 
rem publicam fovet: centum et viginti anni ab interitu Ciceronts 
in hunc diem colliguntur. This is interpreted in the usual way 
as the sixth year of Vespasian’s reign, and the middle of the 
year 74 is thus obtained as the dramatic date. But even a dead 
text will cry out against the accumulation of improbabilities which 
cluster about this conclusion. For (1) stationem must stand ina 
meaning otherwise unparalleled. (2) We should expect sex 
stationes to obtain the meaning sought. (3) The total is not 120, 
but only 116-117. (4) Qua is changed to guo. 

But that my criticism may not be negative only, I would call 
attention to the fact that there is a more methodical, even if not a 
perfectly satisfactory, interpretation of the passage, to which 
Petersen alludes briefly in his note and which I believe is attributed 
to Steiner, whose work, unfortunately, is not accessible to me. I 
shall present it therefore meo Marte, starting from the clue which 
the word séfatio affords. As interpreted above, the meaning 
assigned to statzo is unparalleled; it becomes practically impos- 
sible, when we realize that the word from the time of Augustus 
had taken on a specific metaphorical meaning, as a designation of 
the relation of the prznceps to the state. His position is conceived 
of as that of a sentry or watch shielding the state (stationem, qua 

Vespasianus rem publicam fovet). Augustus was perhaps the 
first to suggest this relationship, and Gellius (XV 7) has preserved 
a letter of his ad Gatum nepotem concluding with a prayer for 
the safety of both, zn statu retpublicae felictssimo ἀνδραγαθούντων 
ὑμῶν καὶ διαδεχομένων Stationem meam. The word is used in the 
same way of the imperial relation to the state in Ovid (Tristia, II 
at princeps statione relicta), in Velleius, in Lucan, in Suetonius, in 

Pliny (Panegyricus), by Antoninus Pius of himself, and later (v. 
Boetticher, Lex. Tac., and Forcellini, s. v.). The metaphor thus 
passed at an early time into an elevated designation or description 
of the reign of the ruling emperor. Of this meaning every 
Roman reader must have thought in the present passage, while 
the addition of gua rem publicam fovet, defining accurately the 
relation, left him no choice but to entertain it. But the addition 
of sextam to stationem has introduced confusion, and it must be 
confessed that an idiomatic Latin usage has here exposed the 
interpretation of these words to ambiguity. In the preceding 
enumeration from the death of Cicero the steps are: I, Augustus ; 
II, Tiberius; III, Gaius; IV, Claudius and Nero; V, Galba Otho 
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Vitellius; and finally (am) VI (sextam iam etc.), Vespasian. 
Now, it is a well-recognized fact that Latin often makes use of an 
adjective modifier where modern tongues would employ an 
adverb or some other form. E. g. Cic. Tusc. Ν 93, where a third 
group of the Epicurean division of pleasures is introduced thus: 
tertias (cupiditates) ... funditus etciendas putavit; or again, 
Quintil. X 1,95 2on sola carminum varietate instead of non solum. 
And so here. Oniam marking the last member of an enumeration 
v. Seyffert, Schol. Lat.‘ I, p. 36, who cites Cic. de Nat. Deor. II 
132, and Brutus 159; cf. also Tac. An. II 21. Against this inter- 
pretation may be urged the fact that it leaves the reader to reckon 
out the exact year of Vespasian which is meant, to make up the 
total of 120, and that I confess we should scarcely expect, unless 
it were, perhaps, the writer’s purpose to make the indication of 
dramatic date not specific, but to leave it implicit. At all events, 
it would be a touch not alien to the manner of dialogue as a 
dramatic form (cf. Hirzel, Der Dialog, vol. II, p. 49). If this 
interpretation be correct, we should place the scene of the 
dialogue, not with John in the middle of 74, but toward the end 
of 77, 120 years from the death of Cicero. 

In regard to the réle of Secundus in the first debate between 
Aper and Maternus on the merits of poetry and oratory, John, 
with Gudeman and others, says that Secundus refuses to act as 
judge, and that therefore a negative which the MSS do not give 
must be inserted, thus: ef ¢go enim, quatenus arbitrum litis huius 
tnveniri <non licuit>, non patiar Maternum societate plurium 
defendi. But quite without reason, or rather with singular misap- 
prehension of the whole tone of the preceding words. Maternus 
rejoices that they have found a judge who shall decide between 
them. Secundus rejoins that he must be excused as prejudiced 
on account of his well-known friendship with the poet Saleius 
Bassus. Aper replies, dismissing the suggestion of prejudice 
which Secundus had urged, by pointing out that the case of 
Saleius or any one else, who was a poet and nothing else, had 
nothing in common with that of Maternus. He therefore claims 
Secundus as arbiter. 

Finally, a word concerning the lacuna which John (following 
Andresen and Gudeman) assumes in 40, 7, after admovebant, | 
have discussed this before in reviewing Professor Gudeman's 
edition (A. J. P., vol. XVI, p. 84), and I would only add here 
that even if one could grant that the general character of the 
matter between ch. 36 and ch. 42 seemed to indicate more than 
one speaker, it would still be necessary to say that the lacuna must 
be sought somewhere else than here. For on the one side of 
the assumed gap we have as a reason for the development of 
eloquence datum tus potentissimum quemque vexandt—an obvious 
transference to Roman conditions and to oratory of the ἄδεια τοῦ 
σκώπτειν Of Attic παρρησία, as is further indicated by uf Azstriones 
below. On the other side such eloquence is called alumna 

30 
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licentiae quam stult: libertatem vocabant, which did not arise in 
well-ordered states,—not in Sparta nor in Crete, Macedonia nor 
Persia, but in Athens. If a lacuna must be found, obviously it 
can not be sought here. 

G. L. HENDRICKSON. 


SUNDRY RECENT WORKS IN ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 


Among recent works issued from the Clarendon Press is a new 
edition of King Alfred’s Old English Version of Boethtus De 
Consolatione Philosophiae (Oxford, 1899), edited from the MSS, 
with introduction, critical notes, and glossary, by WALTER JOHN 
SEDGEFIELD, M.A. Melb., B. A. Cantab., late scholar of Trinity 
College, Melbourne. 

The text is based on the Cotton MS (C), with variants from the 
Bodleian MS (B); and omissions in C, due to injury in the great 
fire of 1731, are supplied from B. A short fragment, fifty lines, 
from another MS (N), discovered in 1886 by Prof. Napier in the 
Bodleian (MS Bodl. 86), is appended. Of these MSS, C is the 
oldest, and dates from the time of King Alfred, or shortly after- 
wards. B is independent of C, and dates from the early twelfth 
century. The fragment N is assigned to the first half of the tenth 
century. Junius made a transcript of B, with some variants from 
C, which is also preserved in the Bodleian Library. 

This edition contains the prose version of the Latin prose 
Original, common to B and C, the prose version of the Latin 
carmina, found only in B, and the metrical version of the Latin 
carmina, found only in C. The Latin originals are not given. 
The introduction gives a bibliography and a condensed analysis 
of the relation of the Old English to the Latin original, with 
instances of the use of old Latin commentaries, first pointed out 
by Dr. Georg Schepss in an article inthe Archiv fur das Studium 
der neueren Sprachen, 94. A note from Prof. Sievers on the 
dialect of the text shows that both MSS contain Kenticisms, and 
that the Metra are full of them. 

As to the authorship and date of the work, it is considered 
certain that King Alfred was the author of the prose version, but 
not so certain that he was the author of the Metra, and while 
stating that the question is not settled, the editor seems to favor 
the view of Leicht, in Anglia, VI, that King Alfred was not the 
author of this alliterative metrical version. 

The prose text fills 150 pages, the Metra, or ‘Lays,’ 56, and 
the very convenient glossary with references, and a brief index of 
proper names, the remaining 122 pages. 

Old English scholars will welcome this new edition of King 
Alfred’s Boethius, for none has been published since that of Fox 
in 1864, giving the text of B without collation of the MS and 
“apparently copied from Rawlinson’s edition” of 1698. Cardale’s 
edition of 1829 also contained the B text. 
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The attention of Old English scholars may be called to a small 
volume entitled Notes on Beowulf (Longmans, 1898), by Mr. 
THOMAS ARNOLD, already well known as the editor of Beowulf, 
with an English translation (1876). These Notes are founded on 
lectures given in 1896, and consist of an analysis of the poem and 
a consideration of the personages and tribes mentioned in it, its 
geography and sources, date of composition and authorship, and 
mythological theories. Much space is given to a discussion of 
Sarrazin’s views, but Mr. Arnold does not agree with Sarrazin as 
to the authorship of the poem. Passages are compared from 
Beowulf and from the genuine poems of Cynewulf, from the 
Andreas, and from the Guth/ac; but the author of Beowulf was 
not Cynewulf, nor the author of either of the other poems. We 
must still pronounce the poem to be of unknown authorship. 
The limit of date is given as 568-752, or more exactly 670-750, 
which does not differ from the date usually assigned to the poem. 
A map of Denmark and Southern Sweden is prefixed to assist in 
identifying the localities, which are the ones commonly given, 
Heorot being placed in Zealand. Mr. Arnold has no sympathy 
with the views of Haigh. Lack of space will not permit a more 
particular notice of the small volume. 


A dissertation on French Elements in Middle English (Oxford, 
1899), by FREDERICK HENRY SyKEs, M.A., Ph.D., sometime 
Fellow of the Johns Hopkins University, has recently come to 
hand. The object of the dissertation may be expressed in the 
author’s own words (ρ. 7). It ‘aims to show that Middle English 
became, not only in its vocabulary, but in its phrasal forms, ‘halb- 
franzOsisch’; that its phrasal power is pre-eminently Romance in 
character”; and so it seeks “to establish a higher and more 
subtle romanization of our speech than that of its vocabulary.” 
In four brief chapters the author discusses Verbal Phrases, illus- 
trated by phrases formed with dear and fake; Adverbial Phrases 
of Negation, as, ‘not worth an apple, a bean, an egg,’ etc.; Phrasal 
Power of the Preposition: Af-Phrases, as at avis, at device, at 
gre, etc.; and Nominal Compounds and Phrases. 

Many striking examples of correspondences between Middle 
English and Old French are given, and while this brief pamphlet 
of 64 pages may be regarded merely as an example of method, 
it would be well for the author to extend his researches, and base 
his main thesis on a more extensive induction. The pamphlet 
lacks both table of contents and index. 


An interesting translation of the Andreas, the Legend of St. 
Andrew, by ROBERT KILBURN ROOT, has just appeared in Yale 
Studies in English, VII (New York, 1899). The introduction 
notices the Vercelli MS, the authorship and date of the poem— 
without definite decision as to either—the sources—most probably 
a Latin translation of the Greek original, and a Latin homily, 
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from which the Old English version (given in Dr. Bright’s 
Reader) was made—the poem as a work of art, and the argu- 
ment of the poem. The introduction is very brief, and I should 
have liked to see a fuller treatment of these points. The author 
has chosen “blank verse as the most suitable metre for the trans- 
lation of a long and dignified narrative poem,” but some: of it is 
very prosaic. He objects, and rightly, to the ballad measure 
used by Lumsden in his translation of Beowulf, and strongly 
condemns the imitation of the Old English alliterative measure, 
but I can not agree with him here, and think that a spirited 
translation in this measure would have given the modern reader 
a better impression of the Old English poem than his blank verse 
does. However, I am thankful for this translation, as none 
exists in English since that of Kemble in 1843, long since out of 
print. 


Iam more inclined to agree with Prof. JoHN LESSLIE HALL, 
of William and Mary College, who has just given us original 
specimens of the Old English alliterative measure in his Old 
English Idyls (Boston, 1899), which show that this measure can 
be reasonably well imitated in original verse. Not that I think 
that Prof. Hall has succeeded perfectly, but these Idyls are fairly 
well done, and do not deserve the reproach that Mr. Root casts 
on such imitations. 

The small volume contains eight idyls, entitled ‘The Calling of 
Hengist and Horsa, the Landing of Hengist and Horsa, the Lady 
Rowena, the Death of Horsa, Cerdic and Arthur, Augustine, 
Alfred, and Edgar the Peaceable.’ I have noted several points 
to which I should take exception in the execution, but can not 
take time and space for them now. The half-rime does not 
produce a pleasant impression on the ear, nor does the frequent 
repetition of ‘lecherous, treacherous,’ and such-like; I find both 
scop and scop, burnies and byrnies, décorous and decérous, ogle, 
a-many, as adjective (30, 50), but rightly “a many of jewels” (45), 
nidering for niding or nithing, a-mighty, a-dreary, and I should 
transpose some words for the sake of the accent,—but these slight 
blemishes can be easily remedied, and I think that the author has, 
on the whole, succeeded very well in his metrical imitations. 


J. M. GARNETT. 


La doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahmanas, par SyLvaINn Lév1. 
(Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes-Etudes. Sciences reli- 
gieuses, Vol. XI.) Paris, 1898. 


Seven years ago Professor Bloomfield, in the announcement of 
his Vedic Concordance (Proceed. A. O. S. for 1892, Journal, XV, 
p. clxxiii), admirably summed up the chief desiderata of Vedic 
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philology, viz. (1) complete indices verborum for all texts; 
(2) preliminary translations of all texts; (3) an index of subjects 
and ideas contained in the Vedic literature ; and (4) a concordance 
of the mantras. Professor Lévi’s book falls under the third of 
these classes, for with great care he has here attempted to give 
“un inventaire doctrinal” of the Brahmanical teachings concerning 
the sacrifice ; a specimen, as it were, of a large Brahmana Concor- 
dance which he also considers “un des outils indispensables ἃ la 
philologie védique.” The value of such work is twofold. To the 
student of the Vedic hymns, on the one hand, it presents the 
theological views of a period which has its beginning and roots in 
these very hymns and can not properly be separated from them. 
“‘ Le systéme religieux des Brahmanas se retache par une tradition 
continue aux auteurs des hymnes.” And it is, perhaps, on this 
account .to be regretted that our author has confined himself so 
strictly to the Brahmanas alone. The ‘connective tissue’ between 
the earlier and the later period which Professor Bloomfield so 
strongly desired is thus almost wholly wanting. He, however, 
who remembers the vast mass even so to be gone through will be 
slow to find fault with M. Lévi for his voluntary restriction. On 
the other hand, it is investigations of this kind which will ulti- 
mately enable us to form a clear conception concerning the 
composition of the Brahmanical writings and their relation to 
each other.’ Considering the great importance which these 
critical questions have for the proper valuation of the legendary 
and sociological information contained in the Brahmanas, our 
present lack of definite knowledge constantly tends to vitiate our 
inferences based on Brahmanic testimony. To illustrate by one 
example :—On p. 155 M. Lévi refers to the AB. version of the 
legend of the asuv3 Dirghajihvi in which Mitra and Varuna are 
dramatis personae. But does the Dirghajihvi legend really 
belong to the Varuna cycle? By no means. This legend in its 
original form 1s an Indra legend, and as such it is told both in the 
TMB. and in the JB. It is only by a trick quite characteristic of 
the Brahmanical authors that Varuna in the AB. version is substi- 
tuted for Indra, and the sole reason for this substitution is that the 
legend in the AB. is used to explain why the payasyd-offering at 
the morning libation is made to Mitra and Varuna. It is clear 
that such an exegetical adaptation of a popular legend is of little 
value to the mythologist. (Cf. Actes du XI™* Congrés interna- 
tional des Orientalistes, I, pp. 232-6.) 

In preparing his digest Μ Lévi could not fail to be struck with 
the fundamental similarity of the Brahmanical writings, and he 
infers from this that “un trésor commun d’aphorismes, de sen- 
tences, d’anecdotes, de légendes circulait dans les clans sacer- 
dotaux; ...chacune des grandes écoles qui l’avaient adopté 
avait par une altération inconsciente accommodé ἃ son génie 


1 Bloomfield’s analysis of the GB. in JAOS. XIX, 2d half, p.1 ff., is a model 
of such an investigation. 
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propre, ... mais partout l’original unique apparaft vigoureuse- 
ment sous les retouches.” That there was such a collection in 
the form of a real book (Geldner, Ved. Stud. I, p. 290), I agree 
with Oldenberg (GGA. 1890, I, p. 419, and Deut. Lit. Zeit. 1897, 
col. 731), is not yet proven, although there is no evidence what- 
ever to disprove it. But that a certain amount of legendary and 
dogmatic stock in trade, cast in definite and accepted forms, 
existed in the prebrahmanic period and was freely drawn upon 
by the compilers of our present Brahmanas seems to me to admit 
of no doubt. (Cf. also JAOS. XVIII, p. 16, and Finot in the 
Revue de |’Histoire des Religions, XXXVI, p. 445.) <A detailed 
discussion of this problem lay outside of M. Lévi’s plan, but from 
his words on p. 8 it may perhaps be hoped that he has only 
deferred it till some later date. It will necessitate an even more 
complete collection and minute comparison of all the passages 
bearing on any one subject than was necessary for the purpose of 
the present monograph. 

A whole chapter is devoted to the mechanical theory of the 
sacrifice which permeates the Brahmanical writings. There is 
probably no race which exhibits what Vierkandt (Naturvolker 
und Kulturvolker, 1896, p. 297 ff.) terms the intellectualistic type 
of civilization in a higher degree than the Hindoos of the Brah- 
manical period. The ideal man is he who knows (ya evam veda). 
I know of only one passage in the whole mass of Brahmanical 
literature where our ethelistic morality finds expression, viz. BAU. 
iii, 2. 14 (ed. Boethl.). At the close of a public disputation 
Yajfiavalkya takes Arthabhaga, his adversary, aside and confides 
to him the summum arcanum: “Verily what these two then 
talked about,—it was action they then talked about; what they 
lauded,—it was action they then lauded; to wit, through good 
action one becomes good, through bad action, bad.” 

In discussing the passages relating to retribution after death, 
M. Lévi, like Deussen in his learned Philosophy of the Upanisads 
(Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, I. Band, 2te Abteil., 
1899, p. 292), omits a reference to a very characteristic statement 
of the KB., ‘‘qui,” as he himself notes on p. 21, “se distingue 
souvent par une tendance morale.” In KB. xi. 3 we read: ‘For, 
verily, as in this world men eat animals, as they partake of them, 
even so in yonder world the animals eat men, even so they 
partake of them. Now by means of the prdtaranuvaka he 
encloses them here. Being here enclosed they do not eat him in 
yonder world, they do not partake of him. But just as he eats 
them in this world, just as he partakes of them, even so he eats 
them in yonder world, he partakes of them’—a very close 
parallel to a certain passage in the Bhrgu legend (JB. 1. 43). 

A few additions may finally be noted. To the note on p. 19 
add AB. vi. 35. 1.—P. 35. For RV. i. 164. 45 compare Olden- 
berg, ZDMG. XXXIX 58.—P.71. “La morale n’a rien a faire 
dans le monde des dieux” is not to any degree characteristic of 
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Hindoo mythology. Early mythsall over the world are unmoral, 
and a later generation to which unmoral and immoral have 
become synonymous is sorely tried to effect a compromise with 
its new ethical ideals. Witness Pindar wrestling with the Pelops 
legend in Olymp. I and Plato’s discussion in the Rep. II 377.— 
P. 87. A language peculiar to the gods (add QB. xi. 5. 4. 4) is 
also found in Greece (cf. Graefenhan, Archiv f. Philol. u. Paedag. 
1842 = Jahrb. f. Philol. u. Paedag., Supplementb. 8, p. 61, and 
Nauck, ibid., p. 548) and in Germany (Grimm, Mythol., p. 307). 
—P.g91. For the importance of the dakgnd cf. also AB. vi. 35. 
11.—P. 107. To note 2 add AB. i. 22. 14.—P. 108. Concerning 
¢raddha cf. Oldenberg, ZDMG. 50, 448. 
Yara University. HANNS OERTEL. 


L’adjectif verbal latin en -zdus. Mémoires de la Société de 
Linguistique, XI 145-164, par J. LEBRETON. 

Studien zur Geschichte der lateinischen Wortbildung. Das Sufhx 
-do-. Indogermanische Forschungen, X 221-234. 


Readers of this Journal know how fully the gerundive has been 
treated in its pages. A review of two recent papers in their 
bearings on this question will perhaps not be uninteresting. 

Lebreton’s synopsis of the previous theories is of great biblio- 
graphical interest. The synopsis in my essay on ‘The Origin of 
the Gerundive’ (Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, XXIX 5-30) is not nearly so complete. 

Lebreton has, in my opinion, made a valuable contribution to 
the discussion of this formation. He brings into comparison 
with the gerundive the Greek stems in -a-. His list is φυγάς 
‘fugitive,’ puas ‘flowing,’ δρομάς ‘runner,’ φορβάς ‘nourishing,’ νομάς 
‘pasturing,’ στροφάς ‘turning,’ ἐθάς ‘habitual,’ φοιτάς ‘wandering,’ 
κυκλάς ‘rolling’; and, with past meaning, psyds ‘mixed,’ omopas 
‘scattered,’ Aoyds ‘chosen,’ γυμνάς ‘stripped,’ μονάς ‘isolated.’ These 
do in fact seem to me to betray a kinship with the type of Latin 
labundus ‘falling,’ ortundus ‘arising,’ secundus ‘following,’ volven- 
dus ‘rolling’; and, purely adjective, votundus ‘round’ (from 
‘rolling’). It was with precisely this type of words that the 
infinitival theory which I advanced in this Journal had its only 
semantic difficulty. 

My theory started with the dat.-gen. fem. sg. in -dae, which it 
made the precise equivalent of -6a in the Greek infinitive, while 
-endae was, barring an unimportant difference in case-ending, the 
equivalent of the Sanskrit infinitive in -a-dhkyazt. It must be 
noted, however, that under absolute conditions of transmission 
the gen. in -di would correspond to -éa, and -dae (fem. sg.) toa 
primitive -DHAI—intermediate, we may suppose, between -éa and 
-dhydi, Itis also safe to say that the ending -DHAI moving along 
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with attracted fem. sg. objects would have yielded -dae, if we 
admit ever so slight a consciousness of paradigm. 

Ceci, in a critique of my gerundive theory embodied in an 
essay entitled ‘Di un nuovo infinitivo,’ etc. (Rendiconti d. R. 
Accad. d. Lincei, III, fasc. 11-12), recognized, as I did, the cog- 
nation with the Sanskrit form, but contended that the gerund in 
«Οἱ was the Latin continuant of the primitive form. He denied 
the existence of a form like fervendae with infinitive value, and in 
this objection he is sustained by Lebreton and by Herbig (I. F., 
Anz., ΙΧ 38). This objection is, in my opinion, specious, tor I 
never seriously contended that /ferendae was a living infinitive 
(spite of the footnote to p. 222, vol. XV, above), but only that 
the gerundive was ultimately derived from such a true infinitive. 
Lebreton in his criticism objects to my treatment of one of my 
Latin examples, which I rendered, not so much as Latin, but 
rather, under the terms of my theory, as though it was a primitive 
Aryan phrase. I have not the least objection to make to Ceci’s 
equation of the gerund with the Sanskrit infinitive, but this with- 
out abandoning altogether my claim for the form in -dae. 

The infinitival theories have a phonetic difficulty to meet: the 
-nn- of the Oscan-Umbrian forms. Ceci sent his Italians to 
Latium to borrow the form, but without valid excuse, it seems to 
me. I have debated, in the essay cited above, these difficulties as 
follows: 1) in primitive Aryan -MD- was a byform of -MDH-; 
2) prim. -MDH- became prim. Ital. -zd-. I see no reason why 
any one should withhold his assent from the first of these propo- 
sitions (see also Brugmann, Grundriss, I, §704, Anm.). For the 
second I have reached, not a clearly affirmative result, but have 
shown that the negative is, with our present apparatus, unprovable. 

The infinitival theories of the gerundive have this great point 
in their favor: they explain with a single assumption the active- 
passive and present-future shifts of meaning—in a word, the 
syntactic and semantic problems involved. 

The debate whether the gerundive characteristic started as 
-MD- or as -MDH- is not advanced by Lebreton’s theory, for the 
very reason that these groups were convertible in the primitive 
period. It is to be noted that in the Greek suffix -a8-, a is the 
product of the nasal vowel, and this helps the interpretation of a 
in Skr. -a-dhydi as from 52. 

Niedermann discusses the -dus sufhx in Latin in all but the 
gerundive types, and comes to the conclusion that -DO- and -DHO- 
are merged in Latin -dus. I entirely agree with him. He may 
be interested to know that as we independently reached the 
conclusion that Samnite Ca/(/)ifae = Lat. calidae, so, in the 
original manuscript of the essay he cites, I explained, as he does 
(p. 227) after me, Lat. fordus as a cognate of Skr. garbhadhds. 

If we combine the results of the essays under discussion with 
the essays in this Journal by Horton-Smith and myself on the 
gerundive, we can reach what I regard as a tenable theory of the 
Italic suffixes in -%do- and -do-. 
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1) The non-gerundival type of secundus ‘following, favoring’ 
corresponds to the type of Skr. dhiyamdha- ‘prayer-directing, 
worshipping (worshipful),’ while volvendus ‘rolling’ is cognate 
with Gr. φυγάς ‘fleeing’; cf. also Skr. havirda- ‘havis-giving.’ 

2) The gerund in -dz and the gerundive in -dae (dat.-gen.) are 
cognate with the Sanskrit infinitive in -a-dhydi and, less closely, 
with the Greek infinitives in -θαι (i. 6. θέσθαι, δόσθαι). 

3) The type of Lat. cakidus ‘hot’ (Samnite Ca/(/)ifae) and 
Sordus ‘pregnant’ is found in Skr. garbhadhds. 

4) The type of Lat. callidus ‘blaze-faced’ (Umbrian kale¥uf) 
has a -Do- suffix (cf. /ucidus ‘white’ : Gothic /axhat-jan ‘lucidere’). 

As -D- and -DH- sufhxes—or, as it might be more correct to 
say, considering the Vedic types, which are historically transmitted 
to us from a period at least a millennium earlier than the Latin 
forms, compounds of -DO and -DHE,—existed side by side in the 
primitive speech, both in full composition with stems and in 
semi-composition with case-forms in -M(-N), it is hardly to be 
doubted that the phonetic reduction of -DH- after -mM- to -D- 
introduced a confusion of -DH- with -D-, which extended even to 
the full compounds and persisted after composition had sunk to 
suffixation. 

EpDwIn W. Fay. 
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ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EUGEN KOLBING. 
Leipzig, XXIII. Band, 1896. 


I.—K. Ὁ. Biilbring, On the Manuscripts of Richard Rolle’s 
Pricke of Conscience. Eighteen MSS have been already clas- 
sified by Dr. Andreae, and seven by the present writer. The 
genealogy of six more is determined in this article. 


Br. Schnabel, Ossian in English Literature up to 1832. The 
article is continued in the third number, but the two parts may be 
joined for the purposes of areport. Inthe first, Ossianic influence 
is traced as it appears in the opinions of Ossian contained in 
letters by such men as Johnson, Gray, and Walpole; in the 
mention of Ossian by periodicals; in metrical versions, drama- 
tizations, and numerous editions of Ossian; and in imitations by 
such poets as Bruce, Logan, Blake, and especially Chatterton, 
whose Poems of Rowley and Saxon Poems are forgeries sug- 
gested and colored by Macpherson’s publications. A frequent 
evidence of this influence is the comparison of the human form or 
features with the clouds, lightning, thunder, streams, the sea, 
trees, and rocks. 

The second part of the article discusses the influence of Ossian 
upon the Romantic poets. It appears occasionally in their diction, 
but is more important and effective in stimulating the emotional 
tendency peculiar to the early Romantic movement. Furthermore, 
at the beginning of this movement it was unhindered by the 
quarrel over the authenticity of Ossian’s poems, which had sub- 
sided. Bowles, Coleridge, Scott, and Byron are the most conspic- 
uous examples of an enthusiasm for Ossian ; in each case, however, 
the enthusiasm was youthful, and soon disappeared. Spenser, as 
well as Ossian, was a great favorite with the youthful Scott. In 
conclusion Schnabel says that the indirect influence of Ossian upon 
English literature was greater than the direct; in fact, it was one 
of the most important forces in the Romantic movement which 
freed English poetry from the school of Pope. A summary 
shows that before 1830 there had appeared 24 metrical versions 
of Ossian, 42 imitations, and six dramatizations. 


E. L. Fischer, Verba Nominalia. This is a collection of 
common terms in English derived originally from proper names, 
such as boycott, lynch, sally-lunn. 


Reviews.—Gloéde approves of ᾿ D. Bruce’s opinions as set 
forth in his dissertation, The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Book 
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of Psalms, Commonly Known as the Paris Psalter. Bruce 
believes that it was not translated by ΖΕ] τε, nor was a French 
monk the scribe. This MS was written by an English monk of 
the late ninth or early tenth century, possibly identical with Wulf, 
the scribe of MS Cott. Otho C 1 of the gospels of Luke and John. 
The commentary is that of Ambrosius Autpertus, abbot of St. 
Vincent near the river Volturno (778). The arguments of the 
Psalms, excepting their mystical element, come from a Latin version 
of a Greek commentary by Theodore of Mopsuestia.—K6lbing, 
in a review of Koster’s edition of Huchown’s Pistel of Swete Susan, 
rejects the editor’s theory that circumstances in the Apocryphal 
story of Susanna were suggested to the poet by the relations 
between Margarethe Loggia and her husband, King David of 
Scotland, at whose court the poet lived.—L. Frankel, in reviewing 
eight books selected from the latest studies in the Elizabethan 
drama, speaks of Maurits Basse’s Stijlaffectatie bij Shakespeare 
vooral uit het Oogpunt van het Euphuisme, and Leopold Wurth’s 
Das Wortspiel bei Shakspere as beautiful examples of the truth 
that between philology and aesthetics there is no contradiction, 
unless one or both of them are at fault. The former study, begin- 
ning with the origins of Euphuism, shows how Shakespeare in 
different plays realized its highest artistic possibilities. The latter, 
considering the pun as an element in poetic art, shows that it is 
peculiar to the simple and naive Elizabethan society with its 
marked Euphuistic tendencies, and deals with Shakespeare’s 
masterful treatment of it in his plays. The study has enabled 
Wurth to explain more than one obscure passage.—Fischer’s Zur 
Kunstentwicklung der Englischen Tragodie treats Shakespeare 
not as an isolated figure, but as the climax of English literary 
development in the sixteenth century. This development was 
twofold, taking place under the influence (1) of the rising national 
feeling, (2) of the classical model as represented by Seneca. The 
national force was characterized by a love of life and action, the 
classical by its formality. The two continue side by side. Some- 
times both are at work in the same play; thus Gorboduc is a 
national story treated in a classical manner, while of Appius and 
Virginia directly the reverse is true. The forces are first inter- 
mingled in Marlowe, who transcends all rules, and, by free asser- 
tion of his individuality, becomes the founder of the English 
Romantic drama, and the immediate antecedent of Shakespeare. 
—L. Bahlsen, in his study of the comedy Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife, assigns the play to Fletcher, and finds the source of its 
double plot in E] Casamento Engafioso, one of Cervantes’ twelve 
Novelas Ejemplares. Bahlsen also traces the history of this 
theme—the theme of The Taming of the Shrew—in English 
literature, where alone it seems to have struck root.—Kolbing’s 
edition of The Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems is recom- 
mended by Hoops as a model in its fullness and extent. It 
contains more than twice the critical matter offered in the first 
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volume of Kolbing’s Byron. It could, however, be reduced at 
least a fifth without loss, especially in the treatment of alliteration, 
in etymological notes, and in parallels. The reviewer protests 
against the excessive and uncritical citation of parallels in modern 
editions. He extends his criticism to Kolbing’s citation and 
correction of errors in translating Byron into other languages, to 
his introductions, his chapter on imitations and parodies, and to 
many annotations. Kolbing’s statements of Byron’s relation to 
his sources are not always happy and accurate. A few of the 
notes are criticized in detail—Hoops commends Jones’ study, 
The Growth of the Idylls of the King, for its collation of three 
rare texts in the South Kensington and the British Museum.— 
A group of textbooks for the teaching of English in the German 
schools is discussed by H. Strohmeyer. The reviews and appa- 
rently the books themselves contain matter that should be inter- 
esting to all teachers of modern languages. Mention should be 
made here ofa series of reviews on pp. 321-334 of the present 
volume, dealing with books on the various methods of such teach- 
ing. The questions as to the proper use of phonetics, phonetic 
writing, grammar, and reading are still open. Strohmeyer is 
certainly right in laying stress upon phonetics, and insisting that 
the teacher shall possess sufficient skill both in this and other 
respects to transcend the textbook, and use its proverbs and 
conversational questions and answers as a basis of thorough oral 
practice.—A. Schroer, in a notice of some of the recently issued 
parts of the New English Dictionary, says that it surpasses all 
other dictionaries of English, not in degree merely, but in being 
founded upon truly scientific principles—namely, of exhausting 
all the sources of English vocabulary, and of forming its word-list 
exclusively from these sources.—Four German-English lexicons 
are reviewed—the tenth edition of Grieb, revisions of Thieme- 
Preusser and Fliigel, and Muret’s Encyclopadisches Worterbuch. 


In the Miscellanea, Kdlbing contributes a note on the MSS οἱ 
Childe Harold, Iand II. These cantos were first printed from 
two MSS: the one an original in Byron’s hand, no longer extant ; 
the other a copy by R. C. Dallas, revised by him and the poet 
(MS Egerton 2027). A comparison of the text with this MS 
reveals some readings of the original. 


II.—G. Sarrazin, New Studies in Beowulf. The present article 
consists principally of additional evidence in support of opinions 
previously expressed in the author’s Beowulf-Studien and 1n Eng. 
Stud. XVI. Beowulf is an oral translation of Danish songs, and 
was brought over into English rather late (700-750), since it 
agrees with the Norse sagas in many details which would have 
been liable to perish in long oral tradition after translation. The 
first part of the article, under the title, King Hrodhgeirr and His 
Family, traces, in the Northern legends, events and persons 
correspondent or identical with those in Beowulf. Probably only 
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one of the characters in the poem was English—namely, Queen 
Wealhdéow, and she may have been born on the Continent before 
Anglia was settled. The second part gathers evidence to show 
that Beowulf was drawn from a source common with that used by 
the composers of the Northern sagas, though these composers may 
not have received it in its original form. This common source 
was a Skjoldung epic now lost, and its composer may have been 
Starkadhr, the associate, and possibly the teacher, of Ingeld. In 
the third part the author discusses the difference between the 
‘dragon-song’ and the story of Grendel as respects poetic treat- 
ment. This difference does not indicate double authorship, but 
composition by one man at different times, the ‘Grendel-song’ 
being the work of an aged but vigorous poet, who in the ‘dragon- 
song’ appears older and tired of life. The absence of the Chris- 
tian element in the second part suggests that the English trans- 
lator was a Christian who, as his work progressed, succeeded in 
abandoning himself completely to the heathen character of his 
theme. The last part of the article is principally a list of parallels 
between Beowulf and the Andreas. Assuming that Cynewult 
wrote the Andreas, Sarrazin infers from these parallels that the 
last revision of the Beowulf was the work of Cynewulf,. 


E. Kolbing, Contributions to the Textual Criticism and Eluci- 
dation of Lyric Poetry of the Sixteenth Century. The attention 
of philologists is called to this neglected field. The writer emends 
(1) Boddeker’s imperfect reprint of the interesting Cott. Vesp. A 
25. British Museum, on which Holthausen has already contributed 
notes to Eng. Stud. XXII; (2) a Northern version of the Bene- 
dictine Rule from the same MS, printed by Béddeker in Eng. 
Stud. 11, and emended by Holthausen in Anglia, XV. 


E. Nader, On Private Readings in English in Austrian Real- 
schulen. 


Reviews.—Nader, in reviewing vol. I, part 2, of the second 
edition of Storm’s Englische Philologie, calls attention to the fact 
that it contains twice as much matter as the corresponding part of 
the first edition. He recommends it, as a mine of material, to 
teachers in every department of English philology.—J. Schipper’s 
Grundriss der Englischen Metrik is an abridgment of the larger 
work to the proportions of a convenient handbook. It aims to 
unify the somewhat scattered materials of the great work, and to 
present such results of investigation in this field as are conclusive, 
with brief mention of differing opinions on certain questions. The 
reviewer, W. Wilke, says that every student of English philology: 
should own the book.—-L. Kellner has_ successfully revised 
Morris’s Historical Outlines of English Accidence. Changes 
have been made only where they were necessary for consistency 
with modern scientific discovery. Chapter II, on General Phon- 
etics, is recast, and Chapter VII, on Phonology, is new. Details 
of etymology are criticized by Swaen, the reviewer.— Kolbing 
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says that Wiilker’s Geschichte der Englischen Litteratur is the 
first history of our literature which, based upon scientific method, 
is designed to meet the needs of the general reader. It is distin- 
guished from ten Brink’s history by its popularity and complete- 
ness.—Saintsbury’s History of Nineteenth Century Literature is, 
in Schnabel’s opinion, inferior to Gosse’s corresponding book on 
the eighteenth century, since it discusses no living writer except 
Ruskin. Its most important service is its contribution to the 
history of periodicals and journalism.—Part VII of the Mediaeval 
and Modern Series of Anecdota Oxoniensia is a publication of 
the Crawford collection of early charters and documents in the 
Bodleian, under the editorship of Napier and Stevenson. Some 
of these appear for the first time. The book, as Gléde says, is 
valuable to the historian and the philologist, and contains some 
Old English words previously unknown. Among other docu- 
ments are the copy of acharter of King Aselheard of Wessex, 
an original charter of Atdelred the Unready, a copy of a letter 
of Dunstan, and an early twelfth-century rule of the monks of 
Crediton. 


Miscellanea.—Kaluza replies to Luick’s citation of the Northern 
rime, love : behove, in Romaunt of the Rose, 1091 f., as a proof 
that fragment A is not Chaucer’s. Kaluza cites several un-Chau- 
cerian rimes from the genuine poems of Chaucer, and adds that 
the poet may have been driven to this unusual rime by the diff- 
culties of rimed translation. 


III.—H. Lessmann, Studies in the Middle English Life of St. 
Cuthbert. The text was printed by Fowler, and emended by 
Kolbing in Eng. Stud. XIX. The writer adds further emenda- 
tions, mentioning Symeon Dunelmensis and a treatise no longer 
extant as sources of the last part of the poem. 


Ph. Aronstein, The System of Common Schools in England. 
This interesting article traces the development of English common 
schools from the wretched dame schools and common day schools 
to the present time. The movement was late in England, by 
reason of a social system naturally antagonistic to the education 
of the masses. The religious question has also hampered its 
development, and is almost as troublesome now as ever. The 
English schools have long been divided into two classes: (1) those 
in which the tenets of the Established Church are taught; 
(2) those which are exempt from such teaching. At present the 
latter seem likely to gain the upper hand. 


Miscellanea.—Bradley contributes a most interesting note on 
the pseudo-Chaucerian Testament of Love. The confusion of 
the text as it appears in Thynne’s Chaucer, and again in Chalmers’ 
English Poets, is removed by restoring to their correct order the 
disarranged leaves of the MS from which Thynne printed. 
Bradley also shows, by explaining the acrostic of the initial letters 
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of the sections, that the real author was Thomas Usk. This is 
borne out by the flattery and imitation of Chaucer which the 
poem contains, and which may have been an attempt to make of 
Chaucer an influential friend who could save Usk from a traitor’s 
death. The date of the poem is probably about 1387. The 
only copy of it may have been sent to Chaucer, and was thus 
handed down among his papers, and finally printed as one of his 
own poems.—Furnivall publishes three Middle English poems: 
On the State of Flanders, The Wise Man’s Proverbs, and a 
dialogue Inter Diabolus et Virgo.—Kolbing publishes a few notes 
on The Prisoner of Chillon, Schnabel a notice of William Morris, 
who had just died, and H. Klinghardt an appreciative notice in 
honor of Johan Storm’s sixtieth birthday. 


CHARLES GROSVENOR OSGOOD, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM FUR PHILOLOGIE, Vol. LIV. 


Pp. 1-8. F.Buecheler. Notes on three passages of Plutarch’s 
Symposiaca; on several lines in the poem Aetna; and on some 
of Lactantius’ comments on the Thebais. 


Pp. 9-18. E. F. Bischoff. The buying and selling of priest- 
hoods among the Greeks. This practice seems to have prevailed 
among the later Greeks, in Asia Minor and in the islands of the 
Aegean. 


Pp. 19-32. M.Schanz. Contributions to the history of Roman 
literature. I. The lines of Porcius Licinus quoted by Gellius, 
XVII 21, 45, probably refer to Livius Andronicus, not to Ennius. 
II. Varro’s De Gradibus was not a juristic treatise only, but was 
of a more general character. III. Varro’s Atticus (De Numeris) 
seems to have been a treatise on the climacteric years. IV. M. 
tala Messalla must have died before Ovid was banished from 

ome. 


Pp. 33-9. F. Blass. ‘Unechte Briefe.’ On the genuineness 
of certain letters of Isocrates, Plato and Demosthenes. A reply 
to U. v. Wilamowitz (Hermes, X XXIII 492 ff.). 


Pp. 40-92 and 201-47. Th. Birt. Ueber den Lautwerth des 
Spiritus H. A fourth chapter of the author’s ‘Contributions to 
Latin Grammar.’ A great many passages are quoted from early 
Latin to prove the existence of "ὦ consonans.’ This letter repre- 
sented the same sound as the fricative ch, the sound, that is, which 
is heard in the German Macht or Becher. 


Pp. 93-110. A. Brinkmann. Die apokryphen Fragen des 
Bartholomaeus. Critical and explanatory notes. 


Pp. 111-34. R.Helm. The bishop Fulgentius and Fulgentius 
the mythographer were probably one and the same person. 
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Pp. 135-42. H. Christensen. Zu Pseudo-Kallisthenes. 
Pp. 144-9. Ο. Plasberg. Zum Senecagedicht des Honorius. 


Miscellaneous notes.—Pp. 150-51. J. M. Stahl. Note on 
Thucydides, ΙΝ 63, 1.—Pp. 152-5. F. Ruhl. On the Oxyrhyn- 
chus papyri (pt. I, nr. XIII, p. 36 f.).—Pp. 156-8. W. Heraeus. 
Notes on (1) Schol. Bern. ad Verg. G. III 7; (2) a passage in 
Donatus’ life of Vergil; (3) Acro’s commentary on Horace, Epod. 
XII 5.—Pp. 159-60. A. v. Domaszewski. C. Julius Priscus, der 
Bruder des Philippus Arabs. 


Pp. 161-70. E. Hauler. On Fronto’s quotations from Sallust. 


Pp. 171-200. E. Diehl. On the text of the commentary of 
Proclus on the Timaeus. 


Pp. 248-76. K.Muenscher. Ἰσοκράτους Ἑλένης ἐγκώμιον. 


Pp. 277-84. O.Rossbach. Das Sacrarium des Heius in Mes- 
sana. The old wooden image of Bona Fortuna (Cic., In Verr. 
IV 3, 7) was the ‘Cultstatue’ of the chapel. The ‘lar familiaris’ 
who speaks the prologue of the Aulularia represents ἃ θεὸς (δαίμων) 
γενέθλιος (probably Poseidon) of the Greek original. In 822 of 
the fourth Verrine /fa means ‘Yes,’ and no interpolation or lacuna 
need be assumed. At the end of the same section the numeral 
should be VIII, as in In Verr. ITI 184. 


Pp. 285-92. L. Radermacher. A third chapter of ‘Studies in 
the History of Ancient Rhetoric.’ The descriptions of the ideal 
orator given by Quintilian (XII init.) and Cicero (Or. XXXII) 
are both derived from one Stoic source. This source was probably 
Diogenes, who came to Rome in Β. C. 164. 


Pp. 293-304. M. Manitius. Ein Excerpt der Scholia Basile- 
ensia zu Germanic! Aratea. 


Miscellaneous notes.—Pp. 305-11. ὮΝ. Heraeus. Various 
lexical notes on Acro’s commentary on Horace; Gellius, X 25,5; 
Martial, V 17, 3; Aurel. Vict. de Caes. XXXIII 30; etc.—Pp. 
311-12. A. v. Domaszewski. Notes on Cic. Philipp. XI 11, 26 
(manicas means ‘manacles’); Vita Septimii Severi, VI 1; XII 
3-—P. 212. O. Immisch. Ad Senecam de matrimonio.—Pp. 
313-16. E. Thomas. Zum Senecagedicht des Honorius.—Pp. 
316-20. F. Ruehl. The Sabine women as ‘oratrices pacis.’ The 
legend is to be compared with the story of Theseus and Hippolyte. 


Pp. 321-44. L. Ziehen. On the ancient references to the 
Draconian code. 


Pp. 345-50. Ε΄ Solmsen. Dorisch ἄγει ‘auf, wohlan!’ This 
unusual imperative form is found in the ’Empepicpol ‘Ounpov, Anecd. 
Oxon. I, p. 71. 


Pp. 351-80. L. Radermacher. ‘Studies in the History of 
Ancient Rhetoric’ (continued from p. 292). IV. On the begin- 
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nings of Atticism. The varying phases of Atticism in the first 
century were due to a general reaction against the prevailing 
fashions in rhetoric. This reaction gained very greatly in strength 
and importance from the support of certain Roman orators. 
V. An excursus on Theophrastus, Περὶ Λέξεως. 


Pp. 381-403. C.F. W. Miiller. A first instalment of textual 
notes on Plautus. Amph. 253, 347, 598, 662, 948, 1035; Asin. 
20, 85, 532, 804, 946; Bacch. 261, 304, 1097; Capt. arg. 1, 263, 
395, 458, 631, 798; Cas. arg. 1, 13, 513, 514; Cist. 59, 61, 620, 
633, 634; Curc. 55, 61, 163, 165, 415, 517; Epid. 52, 135, 136, 
398, 302, 306; Men. arg. 2-3, arg. 8, 85, 98, 223, 344, 431, 822, 
867, 961; Merc. arg. 7, 106, 153, 195, 239, 483, 533, 607, 866, 888, 
889, 892; Mil. 223, 335, 534, 707, 716, 910, 1255, 1267, 1279, 1286, 
1343, 1370, 1400; Most. 365, 1122, 1175. 


Pp. 404-13. A. Gercke. Isokrates 13 und Alkidamas. 


Pp. 414-45. J. Beloch. The population of Gaul in the time 
of Caesar. This is estimated at from 5% to δὲ millions. The 
population of Gallia Belgica seems to have been about a million 
and a quarter. 


Pp. 446-65. F. Reuss. Arrian and Appian. Appian seems 
to have known Arrian’s history of Alexander, and to have made 
use of it in his own writings. 


Pp. 466-82. E. Norden. A panegyric on Augustus in Vergil’s 
Aeneid (VI 791-805). In the form of this ‘oraculum ex eventu’ 
Vergil has followed the rules laid down by the ancient rhetoricians 
for the composition of an ἐγκώμιον βασιλέως. The stock subject of 
such panegyrics was Alexander the Great, and the stock descrip- 
tions of his conquests may have served as a model for the 
description of the extent of Augustus’ sway. The statement that 
the golden age is to return under the rule of Augustus is due to 
the Sibylline prophecies which were current in Vergil’s day. 


Miscellaneous notes.—Pp. 483-4. F. Skutsch. Notes on 
Plautus, Cas. 239 ff., Curc. 142.—Pp. 484-8. Ε΄. Biicheler. Der 
echte oder der unechte Juvenal? He rejects the new lines 
ascribed to Juvenal which were recently discovered at Oxford, 
and thinks they are the work of an imitator of the fourth century. 
—Pp. 488-94. E. Ziebarth. Zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte 
kretischer Inschriften.—Pp. 494-5. J. M. Stahl. On the use of 
the predicative participle in Greek.—P. 495. A. Zimmermann. 
Zum auct. inc. de praenominibus liber.—Pp. 495-6. F.Solmsen. 
On the formation of the word φαιδυντής.--- ΝΗ. 496. H. Stein. Note 
on Thuk. IV 63, 1. 


Pp. 497-525. Κα. Dziatzko. An attempt to reconstruct the 
plot of Menander’s Georgos. 


Pp. 526-43. C. F. W. Miiller. Textual notes on Plautus 
(continued from p. 403). Pers. 67, 550, 685; Poen. 742, 871, 
31 . 
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1078, 1087; Pseud. 532, 616, 761, 625, 650, 802; Rud. 49, 61, 65, 
190, I9I, 481, 497, 561, 1045, 1046, 1069, 1090, 1200, 1347; Stich. 
152, 216, 248, 537, 606, 644, 718, 771; Trin. 158, 722, 1018, 1051, 
1090, 1108. 


Pp. 544-54. ὟΝ. Bannier. On the arrangements for collecting 
tribute in the Attic state. 


Pp. 555-92. C. Fries. A first instalment of ‘Studies on 
Cicero’s Timaeus.’ I. On the history of the text. II. The Latin 
Timaeus is in all probability the work of Cicero, not of Tiro. 


Pp. 593-601. ΚΝ. Cronert. Notes on sentence-rhythm in 
Greek prose, with reference to Josephus (Niese, 321-3) and to 
the inscription (B. C. H. XXI 346 ff.) which contains the creed of 
the Epicurean philosopher, Diogenes of Oinoanda. 


Pp. 602-30. L. Paul. On the career of L. Verginius Rufus. 


Miscellaneous notes.—Pp. 631-2. Fr. Susemihl. On the date 
of Theodektes of Phaselis.—Pp. 632-3. H. Rabe. Ein Phoi- 
bammon-Fragment (Nachtrag zu Bd. 50, 241 fg.).—Pp. 633-8. 
H. Schone. A list of passages in Greek and Latin in which ἔφη 
or inguit is separated by one or more words from its subject ; 
6. g. ᾿Αληθῆ, ἔφη, λέγεις, ὁ Πρωταγόρας, Vincite, inquit, si ita vultis, 
Sabinus, etc.—P, 638. L. Radermacher. ‘On the form οὑτωσί, 
6. g. in Aristotle, Rhet. 1420*.—Pp. 638-40. Ο. Plasberg. Note 
on the word mantiniscor (Plaut. Capt. 896). The writer approves 
of the derivation from mantisa, which means ‘sauce.’ 


Haverrorp Coizce. WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The manufacture of grammatical examples is as dangerous as 
the manufacture of dynamite, and when a fatality occurs, one 
must bow to it with resignation or without, according to one’s 
temperament. A few weeks ago I addressed myself to the study 
of the third edition of a famous manual, and one of the first 
things that my eye rested on was an elaborate discussion of the 
difference between πρῶτος, πρώτην and πρῶτον τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ἀνέγνωσα. 
The natural man was tempted to cry out in the language of the 
Emperor Julian: ἀνέγνων, ἔγνων καὶ κατέγνων. But Basil the Great 
was wiser when he rejoined: εἰ ἔγνως, οὐκ ἂν κατέγνως : and long 
acquaintance with blunders of every kind, his own included, 
teaches the critic such tolerance as Brief Mention has always 
shown. There, for instance, is the chapter of typographical 
errors, which covers more sins than ever charity did. The 
printer who has to battle with a smudgy handwriting and knows 
nothing about Cicero’s domestic relations, prints ‘Terentizs’ for 
‘Terentia’ (A. J. P. XIX, p. 234, 1. 14 from top), and the proof- 
reader can not see the printed ‘Terentius’ for the real ‘ Terentia.’ 
Sensum oculorum praecipit animus. What the eminent scholar 
alluded to above had in his mind’s eye instead of ἀνέγνωσα it is 
hard to divine. Perhaps, after all, it is simply a misprint for 
dvéyvoxa. But this instance is only one among many and is 
easily accounted for psychologically. The writer is so eager to 
make the point he is driving at, that he pays little heed to the 
road, and in the words of the play-book: λανθάνει στήλην ἄκραν 
παίσας. Many years ago an accomplished French scholar made 
up, let us hope, for an elementary book the scandalous phrase: 
je suis le fils de mon oncle. Of course, the statement may have 
had historical ‘warrant in royal and imperial chronicles, but it 
is, for all that, sadly out of place in a children’s book, and we 
must charitably suppose that the professor’s mind was wandering 
when he penned that sentence. I have often wondered whether 
Aristotle himself ὁ τὸν κάλαμον ἀποβρέχων εἰς νοῦν, when illustrating 
the difference between ὄγκος and συντομία (Rhet. ΠῚ, c. 6) by τῆς 
γυναικὸς τῆς ἡμετέρας and τῆς ἡμετέρας γυναικός, did not manufacture 
his examples. ‘Our wife’ for ‘my wife’ was not impossible to 
the Greeks, and would not have sounded to them so much like a 
village editorial as it does to us. To take an example that 
happens to be at hand, a Coan epitaph, published in HERZOG’s 
most interesting Kotsche Forschungen und Funde (Leipzig, 
Dieterich), represents a dead wife as saying (No. 169): 
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δεινὰ] παθοῦσ᾽ ᾿Αιδ[α]ν τὸν ἀμεί[λιἾχον ἤλυθον οἰκτρὰ 
δακ Ἰρντὰ τέκνοις καὶ πόσει ἁμετέρῳ. 


Still, such ἃ pluralis maiestaticus is too suggestive of polyandry, 
of Agis and Alkibiades, who might have called Timaia ‘our wife,’ 
of Euripides and Kephisophon. Perhaps Aristotle was thinking 
of some future husband of Herpyllis, whom he mentions in his 
will, ἐὰν βούληται ἄνδρα λαμβάνειν, he says, ὅπως μὴ ἀναξίως ἡμῶν δοθῆ. 
But there is no danger that some champion of Aristotle will 
not arise even from the dry bones of his mistakes. Nor is the 
question so simple, after all. For aught we know, Philip, who 
was not a person of refined tastes, may have been in the habit of 
writing about Olympias as ‘our wife’ (Plut., Vit. Alex.,c. 2). In 
Pindar, P. 3, 41, the interpretation of γένος ἀμόν is a moot point, 
which has to be decided by one’s judgment as to Apollo’s state 
of mind; and so when Cicero, in a letter to Terentia (Fam. XIV 
5, 1), calls Tullia ‘lux zostra,’ ‘our sunbeam,’ as Lane translates 
it, zostra may have a double meaning—one for the wife, one for 
the doting father. Tullia was to him ‘the light of my life.’ 


It is just ten years since Professor MAX M@LLER published in 
the New Review that doleful article entitled ‘What to do with 
Our Old People,’ which doubtless made many an aging professor 
think of joining the ‘fourth stage’ of Hindu sages and retiring to 
the jungle, there to be devoured in due time by more despatchful 
wild beasts than the wolf that prowls about the door of the average 
teacher. It is likely that MAx MULLER takes a more cheerful 
view of life now than he did then. But even at that time he did 
not object to some show of activity on the part of the aged, and 
the professor was still to be allowed to lecture after he had done 
hard work for twenty-five years. Several of my German pro- 
fessors had passed MAX MULLER’s limit, and, for my part, I 
should not like to leave out of the history of my intellectual life 
either Boeckh or Welcker. It is a pleasure to have seen Karl 
Ritter in the professor’s chair and a pleasure to remember that 
one day in the summer semester of 1852 I dropped in to hear 
Ernst Moritz Arndt talk of ‘Vergleichende Volkergeschichte.’ 
He was then eighty-three years old; and it was not until the next 
semester that we were told ‘venerabilem senectutem excusans a 
scholiis habendis vacabit.’ But he continued to work and publish 
after that. Among these strenuous μακρόβιοι 1s to be counted 
Professor ALBERT JAHN, who, in spite of age—he was born in 
1811—and partial blindness, continues the work of his life, now 
in the Hermes, now in the Revue de Philologie. To be sure, in 
consequence of the failure of his eyesight the elaboration of his 
Biography of Carl Jahn (Bern, Wyss) had to be intrusted to 
other hands. Whatever the world at large may think of the 
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intellectual progeny of these Masinissas of philology, humanity 
must approve the comfort their example gives to those who are 
toiling after them. To stop is to invite death, and ALFRED 
F LECKEISEN, who relinquished the editorship of the Neue Jahr- 
biucher a short time ago (A.J. P. XIX 114), has at last found 
time to die (August 8, 1899). 


The foregoing meditation was left over from a previous number. 
Meanwhile the philological world has been welcoming the Mélanges 
Weil, published in honor of the veteran scholar, who has reached 
the age of eighty years in full activity, as witness the last number 
of the Journal (p. 353), and the distinguished Italian historian, 
ETTORE Pals, has celebrated in a special article the thirtieth of 
November, 1899, on which Theodore Mommsen completed his 
eighty-second anniversary ‘pieno di vigore fisico e di energie 
ae It is time to say ἀρκείτω Bios when the last working-hour 
strikes. 


The mention of FLECKEISEN gives me occasion to say that the 
journal which has succeeded his /ahréicher shows a keen appre- 
ciation of the needs of the larger public, which it is intended to 
reach. A marked feature is the number of articles that cover a 
wide range and present the themes under discussion in a more 
popular style than is common in technical repertories. A readable 
article in a philological journal is apt to breed suspicions of the 
direst kind, but the editors of this periodical, ILBERG and 
RICHTER, can shelter themselves under their broad phylactery : 
Neue Jahrbiucher fiir das klassische Altertum, Geschichte u. 
deutsche Litteratur u. fir Paedagogik (Teubner). It is the only 
philological journal I have ever taken with me on a holiday trip. 


According to the scholiast on the Odyssey (« 389), Polyphemos 
WaS érepdhOadpos, NOt μονόφθαλμος, and it was confidently maintained 
that the Cyclops had lost his right eye before he made the 
acquaintance of Utis. From a Berlin doctoral dissertation de 
Cyclope Homerico et Euripideo, by an American scholar, Pro- 
fessor NEWCOMER, we learn that no vase painted before the 
middle of the fifth century reproduced Polyphemos with the 
familiar solitary eye in the middle of the forehead. On all these 
vases, however, only one eye is in evidence, except in the case of 
one Boeotian vase; but as the two eyes there are closed in sleep, 
we are left in the dark as to the artist’s conception. Between the 
Homeric and the Hesiodean Cyclopes there is a great difference. 
The Homeric Cyclopes were merely a savage race of men; the 
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Hesiodean Cyclopes were one-eyed Titans who wrought at the 
forge of Hephaistos. Later poems blended the rural gentry and 
the Titanic brood, and when Euripides makes the Homeric story 
the basis of his satyr-drama, he introduces other ingredients freely 
and does not forget to add the pungent vinegar of his own wit. 
To judge by recent articles on the Cyclops, this was well worth 
saying. 


The wider public will be grateful to Professor OLDENBERG for 
having collected his illuminating essays on Hindu and Old 
Persian themes, under the title dus /ndien und /ran (Berlin, 
Hertz). Of especial interest to American scholarship is the 
tribute which he pays to the ‘‘neue, ausgezeichnete Arbeit eines 
amerikanischen Gelehrten, der mit gr6sster Vollstandigkeit ge- 
sammelt und discutirt hat, was morgenlandische wie abendlan- 
dische Quellen von Traditionen und Legenden iiber das Leben 
Zarathustra’s enthalten”: A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, Zoroaster, 
the Prophet of Ancient Iran (The Macmillan Co.). In default of 
the critical notice overdue from the Journal to the importance and 
excellence of the work of our eminent Avestan scholar, Brief 
Mention allows itself to reproduce this one specimen of the 
esteem in which Professor JACKSON'S researches are held. 


M. W.: To-day, when there is so much glib talk about colonial 
administration, a scholarly work like that of ADOLF SCHULTEN, 
Das romische Afrika (Leipzig, Dietrich, 1899), commands our 
interest in an unusual degree. The most successful colonizers 
that the world has seen were the Romans, and from their experi- 
ence, Americans as well as the French and other nations may 
draw useful lessons. Schulten dedicates his book to Paul Gauck- 
ler, who has done so much for the investigation and preservation 
of Roman antiquities in Africa. After a brief examination of the 
geographical features of Northern Africa and an account of the 
various native races, he sketches the Roman colonization, which 
entered upon its most flourishing period under the Emperor 
Severus, himself an African. The gradual assimilation of the 
Punic and Berber elements is admirably portrayed, as well as the 
wise policy of the Romans of not interfering violently with estab- 
lished cults. The Punic Baal was merged with the Roman 
Saturn: hundreds of dedications are found to Saturnus Balcara- 
nensis. The fertility of the land was great, and the numerous 
settlements connected by a network of roads attest the enterprise 
of the Romans. The inscriptions found—more than 20,000 in 
number—throw much light upon the condition of the inhabitants 
and the administration of the government. The evidence of 
numerous mosaics is also called upon to fill out the picture of the 
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daily life of the aristocracy and the peasant class, and the author 
succeeds, within brief limits, in clearly setting forth the character- 
istics of the people, their art, architecture, and general culture. 
To the ninety-three pages of text are added twenty-three of notes 
and references in finer print, and there are five full-page illustra- 
tions: 1, the amphitheatre at Thysdrus, the largest ruin in Africa, 
not so very much smaller than the Coliseum; 2, the theatre at 
Thugga; 3, the triumphal arch at Cillium [Africa is rich in such 
triumphal arches, fifty-three having been discovered]; 4 and 5, 
the capitols of Sufetula and Thugga. Illustrations of Timgad 
are wanting, but for these the reader is referred to the monu- 
mental work of Boeswillwald and Cagnat. It need hardly be 
added that the treatment, which is throughout sympathetic and 
suggestive, and never dull, rests upon a thorough knowledge of 
the monuments and the literature. 


H. L. W.: The readiness of the discoverer to exaggerate the 
importance of his discovery, and to wax hot in defence of his 
views when they are attacked, is again illustrated in the contro- 
versy over the recently found archaic Latin inscription of the 
Roman Forum. Controversies, like thunder-storms, sometimes 
clear the air: in this instance, however, there are still clouds in 
the sky. That the inscription is by no means as old as Professor 
Ceci thought, seems now quite certain; but the purpose and 
meaning of the record are not yet within our grasp, though the 
view of Professor Comparetti is, on the whole, the most probable 
yet offered (Atene ὁ Roma, July-Aug. 1899). A connected 
account of the discovery and its discussion to the end of 1899, 
was recently published by G. TROPEA under the title ‘La Stele 
Arcaica del Foro Romano’ (Estratto della Azvista di storia 
antica, anno IV, pp. 469-509). He has not mentioned all the 
essays dealing with the subject (cf. Hiilsen, B. Pk. W. 1899, No. 
49), but he has done what is better in writing a concise, clear and 
interesting history of a controversy which lost none of its heat, 
because the principals were separated by the snowy Alps. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The present issue of the Journal has been somewhat retarded 
by the printing of an Index of Contributors to the last ten 
volumes. The preparation and publication of so complete an 
Index as that which crowned the first ten volumes proved to be 
beyond the resources of the Journal; but the list of contributors 
and of the subjects treated by them will, it is hoped, be of some 
assistance in referring to the numbers that have appeared since 
the beginning of 18go. 
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